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ON THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ANIMALS ARE 
AUTOMATA, AND ITS HISTORY. 


Tue first half of the seventeenth century is one of the great epochs 
of biological science. For though suggestions and indications of the 
conceptions which took definite shape at that time are to be met with 
in works of earlier date, they are little more than the shadows which 
coming truth casts forward; men’s knowledge was neither extensive 
enough, nor exact enough, to show them the solid body of fact which 
threw these shadows. 

But, in the seventeenth century, the idea that the physical pro- 
cesses of life are capable of being explained in the same way as other 
physical phenomena, and, therefore, that the living body is a mecha- 
nism, was proved to be true for certain classes of vital actions; 
and, having thus taken firm root in irrefragable fact, this conception 
has not only successfully repelled every assault which has been made 
upon it, but has steadily grown in force and extent of application, 
until it is now the expressed or implied fundamental proposition of 
the whole doctrine of scientific Physiology. 

If we ask to whom mankind are indebted for this great service, 
the general voice will name William Harvey. For, by his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood in the higher animals, by his expla- 
nation of the nature of the mechanism by which that circulation is 
effected, and by his no less remarkable, though less known, investi- 
gation of the process of development, Harvey solidly laid the 
foundations of all those physical explanations of the functions of 
sustentation and reproduction which modern physiologists have 
achieved. 

But the living body is not only sustained and reproduced : it adjusts 
itself to external and internal changes; it moves and feels. The 
attempt to reduce the endless complexities of animal motion and 
feeling to law and order is, at least, as important a part of the task of 
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the physiologist as the elucidation of what are sometimes called the 
vegetative processes. Harvey did not make this attempt himself; 
but the influence of his work upon the man who did make it is 
patent and unquestionable. This man was René Descartes, who, 
though by many years Harvey’s junior, died before him; and yet, 
in his short span of fifty-four years, took an undisputed place not 
only among the chiefs of philosophy, but amongst the greatest and 
most original of mathematicians; while, in my belief, he is no less 
certainly entitled to the rank of a great and original physiologist ; 
inasmuch as he did for the physiology of motion and sensation that 
which Harvey had done for the circulation of the blood, and opened 
up that road to the mechanical theory of these processes, vain has 
been followed by all his successors. 

Descartes was no mere speculator, as some would have us believe: 
but a man who knew of his own knowledge what was to be known 
of the facts of anatomy and physiology in his day. He was an 
unwearied dissector and observer; and, it is said, that, on a visitor 
once asking to see his library, Descartes led him into a room set 
aside for dissections, and full of specimens under examination. 
“There,” said he, “is my library.” 

I anticipate a smile of incredulity when I thus champion Descartes’ 
claim to be considered a physiologist of the first rank. I expect to 
be told that I have read into his works what I find there, and to be 
asked, Why is it that we are left to discover Descartes’ deserts 
at this time of day, more than two centuries after his death? How 
is it that Descartes is utterly ignored in some of the latest works — 
which treat expressly of the subject in which he is said to have been 
so great ? 

It is much easier to ask such questions than to answer them, 
especially if one desires to be on good terms with one’s contempo- 
raries; but, if I must give an answer, it is this: the growth of 
physical science is now so prodigiously rapid, that those who are 
actively engaged in keeping up with the present, have much ado to 
find time to look at the past, and even grow into the habit of neg- 
lecting it. But, natural as this result may be it is none the less 
detrimental. The intellect loses, for there is assuredly no more 
effectual method of clearing up one’s own mind on any subject than 
by talking it over, so to speak, with men of real power and. grasp, 
who have considered it from a totally different point of view. The 
parallax of time helps us to the true position of a conception, as the 
parallax of space helps us to that of a star. And the moral nature 
loses no less. It is well to turn aside from the fretful stir of the 
present and to dwell with gratitude and respect upon the services of 
those “mighty men of old who have gone down to the grave with 
their weapons of war,” but who, while they yet lived, won splendid 
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victories over ignorance. It is well, again, to reflect that the fame 
of Descartes filled all Europe, and his authority overshadowed it, for 
a century; while now, most of. those who know his name think of 
him, either as a person who had some preposterous notions about vor- 
tices and was deservedly annihilated by the great Sir Isaac Newton; 
or as the apostle of an essentially vicious method of deductive specu- 
lation ; and that, nevertheless, neither the chatter of shifting opinion, 
nor the silence of personal oblivion, have in the slightest degree 
affected the growth of the great ideas of which he was the instrument 
and the mouthpiece. 

It is a matter of fact that the greatest physiologist of the eighteenth 
century, Haller, in treating of the functions of nerve, does little 
more than reproduce and enlarge upon the ideas of Descartes. It is 
a matter of fact that David Hartley, in his remarkable work the 
“Essay on Man,” expressly, though still insufficiently, acknowledges 
the resemblance of his fundamental conceptions to those of Descartes ; 
and I shall now endeavour to show that a series of propositions, which 
constitute the foundation and essence of the modern physiology of the 
nervous system, are fully expressed and illustrated in the works of 
Descartes. 


I. The brain is the organ of sensation, thought, and emotion ; that is to 
say, some change in the condition of the matter of this organ is the 
invariable antecedent of the state of consciousness to which each of 
these terms is applied. 


In the “ Principes de la Philosophie” (§ 169), Descartes says :—* 


‘* Although the soul is united to the whole body, its principal functions are, 
nevertheless, performed in the brain; it is here that it not only understands 
and imagines, but also feels; and this is effected by the intermediation of the 
nerves, which extend in the form of delicate threads from the brain to all parts 
of the body, to which they are attached in such a manner, that we can hardly 
touch any part of the body without setting the extremity of some nerve 
in motion. This motion passes along the nerve to that part of the brain 
which is the common sensorium, as I have sufficiently explained in my 
Treatise on Dioptrics; and the movements which thus travel along the 
nerves, as far as that part of the brain with which the soul is closely 
joined and united, cause it, by reason of their diverse characters, to have 
different thoughts. And it is these different thoughts of the soul, which arise 
immediately from the movements that are excited by the nerves in the brain, 
which we properly term our feelings, or the perceptions of our senses.” 


Elsewhere,” Descartes, in arguing that the seat of the passions is 
not (as many suppose) the heart, but the brain, uses the following 
remarkable language :— 


‘“‘The opinion of those who think that the soul receives its passions in the 





(1) I quote, here and always, Cousin’s edition of the works of Descartes, as most 
convenient for reference. It is entitled “‘Euvres complétes de Descartes,” publiées par 
Victor'Cousin. 1824. 

(2) ‘Les Passions de l’Ame,” Article xxxiii. 
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heart, is of no weight, for it is based upon the fact that the passions cause a 
change to be felt in that organ; and it is easy to see that this change is felt, as 
if it were in the heart, only by the intermediation of a little nerve which 
descends from the brain to it; just as pain is felt, as if it were in ‘the foot, by 
the intermediation of the nerves of the foot; and the stars are perceived, as 
if they were in the heavens, by the intermediation of their light and of the 
optic nerves. So that it is no more necessary for the soul to exert its functions 
immediately in the heart, to feel its passions there, than it is necessary that it 
should be in the heavens to see the stars there.” 


This definite allocation of all the phenomena of consciousness to 
the brain as their organ, was a step the value of which it is difficult 
for us to appraise, so completely has Descartes’ view incorporated 
itself with every-day thought and common language. A lunatic is 
said to be “ crack-brained”’ or “ touched in the head,” a‘ confused 
thinker is ‘“‘ muddle-headed,” while a clever man is said to have 
“ plenty of brains ;” but it must be remembered that at the end of 
the last century a considerable, though much over-estimated, ana- 
tomist, Bichat, so far from having reached the level of Descartes, 
could gravely argue that the apparatuses of organic life are the 
sole seat of the passions, which in no way affect the brain, except so 
far as it is the agent by which the influence of the passions is trans- 
mitted to the muscles." 

Modern physiology, aided by pathology, easily demonstrates that 
the brain is the seat of all forms of consciousness, and fully bears out 
Descartes’ explanation of the reference of those sensations in the 
viscera which accompany intense emotion, to these organs. It proves, 
directly, that those states of consciousness which we call sensations 
are the immediate consequent of a change in the brain excited by 
the sensory nerves; and, on the well-known effects of injuries, of 
stimulants, and of narcotics, it bases the conclusion that thought and 
emotion are, in like manner, the consequents of physical antecedents. 


II. The movements of animals are due to the change of form of muscles, 
which shorten and become thicker ; and this change of form in a 
muscle arises from a motion of the substance contained within the 
nerves which go to the muscle. 


In the “ Passions de YAme,” Art. vii., Descartes writes :— 


‘*Moreover, we know that all the movements of the limbs depend on the 
muscles, and that these muscles are opposed to one another in such a manner, that 
when one of them shortens, it draws along the part of the body to which it is 
attached, and so gives rise to a simultaneous elongation of the muscle which is 
opposed to it. Then, if it happens, afterwards, that the latter shortens, it causes 
the former to elongate, and draws towards itself the part to which it is 
attached. Lastly, we know that all these movements of the muscles, as all 
the senses, depend on the nerves, which are like little threads or tubes, which 





(1) “Recherches physiologiques sur la Vie et la Mort.’ Par Xayv. Bichat. Art. 
Sixiéme. ; 
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all come from the brain, and, like it, contain a certain very subtle air or wind, 
termed the animal spirits.” 


The property of muscle mentioned by Descartes now goes by 
the general name of contractility, but his definition of it remains 
untouched. The long-continued controversy whether contractile sub- 
stance, speaking generally, has an inherent power of contraction, 
or whether it contracts only in virtue of an influence exerted by 
nerve, is now settled in Haller’s favour; but Descartes’ statement 
of the dependence of muscular contraction on nerve holds good for 
the higher forms of muscle, under normal circumstances: so that, 
although the structure of the various modifications of contractile 
matter has been worked out with astonishing minuteness— 
although the delicate physical and chemical changes which accom- 
pany muscular contraction have been determined to an extent of 
which Descartes could not have dreamed, and have quite upset his 
hypothesis that the cause of the shortening and thickening of the 
muscle is the flow of animal spirits into it from the nerves—the 
important and fundamental part of his statement remains perfectly 
true. 

The like may be affirmed of what he says about nerve. We know 
now that nerves are not exactly tubes, and that “ animal spirits” 
are myths; but the exquisitely refined methods of investigation of 
Dubois-Reymond and of Helmholz have no less clearly proved that 
the antecedent of ordinary muscular contraction is a motion of the 
molecules of the nerve going to the muscle; and that this motion 
is propagated with a measurable, and by no means great, velocity, 
through the substance of the nerve towards the muscle. 

With the progress of research, the term “animal spirits” gave 
way to “nervous fluid,” and “nervous fluid” has now given way 
to “molecular motion of nerve-substance.” Our conceptions of what 
takes place in nerve have altered in the same way as our conceptions 
of what takes place in a conducting wire have altered, since elec- 
tricity was shown to be not a fluid, but a mode of molecular motion. 
The change is of vast importance, but it does not affect Descartes’ 
fundamental idea, that a change in the substance of a motor nerve 
propagated towards a muscle is the ordinary cause of muscular 
contraction. 


III. The sensations of animals are due to a motion of the substance of 
the nerves which connect the sensory organs with the brain. 


~ In “La Dioptrique” (Discours Quatriéme), Descartes explains, 
more fully than in the passage cited above, his hypothesis of the 
mode of action of sensory nerves :— 


‘*Tt is the little threads of which the inner substance of the nerves is com- 
posed which subserve sensation. You must conceive that these little threads, 
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being inclosed in tubes, whieh are always distended and kept open by the 
animal spirits which they contain, neither press upon nor interfere with one 
another, and are extended from the brain to the extremities of all the members 
which are sensitive—in such a manner, that the slightest touch which excites 
the part of one of the members to which a thread is attached, gives rise to a 
motion of the part of the brain whence it arises, just as by pulling one of the 
ends of a stretched cord, the other end is instantaneously moved. . . . And we 
must take care not to imagine that, in order to feel, the soul needs to behold 
certain images sent by the objects of sense to the brain, as our philosophers 
commonly suppose ; or, at least, we must conceive these images to be some- 
thing quite different from what they suppose them to be. For, as all they 
suppose is that these images ought to resemble the objects which they repre- 
sent, it is impossible for them to show how they can be formed by the objects 
received by the organs of the external senses and transmitted to the brain. 
And they have had no reason for supposing ‘the existence of these images 
except this: seeing that the mind is readily excited by a picture to conceive the 
object which is depicted, they have thought that it must be excited in the same 
way to conceive those objects which affect our senses by little pictures of them 
formed in the head; instead of which we ought to recollect that there are many 
things besides images which may excite the mind, as for example signs and 
words, which have not the least resemblance to the objects which they signify.” * 


Modern physiology amends Descartes’ conception of the mode of 
action of sensory nerves, in detail, by showing that their structure is 
the same as that of motor nerves; and that the changes which take 
place in them, when the sensory organs with which they are con- 


nected are excited, are of just the same nature as those which 
occur in motor nerves, when the muscles to which they are dis- 
tributed are made to contract: there is a molecular change which 
in the case of the sensory nerve is propagated towards the brain. 
But the great fact insisted upon by Descartes, that no likeness 
of external things is, or can be, transmitted to the mind by the 
sensory organs; but that between the external cause of a sensation 
and the sensation, there is interposed a mode of motion of nervous 
matter, of which the state of consciousness is no likeness, but a mere 
symbol, is of the profoundest importance. It is the physiological 
foundation of the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, and a 
more or less complete idealism is a necessary consequence of it. 

For of two alternatives one must be true. Either, consciousness is 
the function of a something distinct from the brain, which we 
call the soul, and a sensation is the mode in which this soul is affected 
by the motion of a part of the brain ; or, there is no soul, and a sen-. 
sation is something generated by the mode of motion of a part of the 
brain. In the former case, the phenomena of the senses are purely 
spiritual affections ; in the latter, they are something manufactured 
by the mechanism of the body, and as unlike the causes which set 

(1) Locke (‘Human Understanding,’ Book II., chap. viii. 37) uses Descartes’ 
illustration for the same purpose, and warns us that ‘ most of the ideas of sensation are 
no more the likeness of something existing without us, than the names that stand for 


them are the likeness of our ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they are apt to excite in 
us,” a declaration which paved the way for Berkeley. 
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that mechanism in motion, as the sound of a repeater is unlike the 
pushing of the spring which gives rise to it. 

The nervous system stands between consciousness and the 
assumed external world, as an interpreter who can talk with his 
fingers stands between a hidden speaker and a man who is stone 
deaf—and Realism is equivalent to a belief on the part of the deaf 
man, that the speaker must also be talking with his fingers. ‘ Les 
extrémes se touchent ;” the shibboleth of materialists that “ thought 
is a secretion of the brain,” is the Fichtean doctrine that “the 
phenomenal universe is the creation of the Ego,” expressed in other 
language. 


IV. The motion of the matter of a sensory nerve may be transmitted 
through the brain to motor nerves, and thereby give rise to contrac- 
tion of the muscles to which these motor nerves are distributed; and 
this reflection of motion from a sensory into a motor nerve may take 
place without volition, or even contrary to it. 


In stating these important truths, Descartes defined that which 
we now term “reflex action.” Indeed he almost uses the term 
itself, as he talks of the “animal spirits” as “réfléchis,”* from the 
sensory into the motor nerves. And that this use of the word 
“reflected” was no mere accident, but that the importance and appro- 
_priateness of the idea it suggests was fully understood by Descartes’ 
contemporaries, is apparent from a passage in Willis’ well-known 
essay, “ De Anima Brutorum,” published in 1672, in which, in giving 
an account of Descartes’ views, he speaks of the animal spirits being 
diverted into motor channels, “ velut undulatione reflexa.”’? 

Nothing can be clearer in statement, or in illustration, than the 
view of reflex action which Descartes gives in the “ Passions de 
YAme,” Art. xiii. 

After recapitulating the manner in which sensory impressions 
transmitted by the sensory nerves to the brain give rise to sensation, 
he proceeds :— 


‘And in addition to the different feelings excited in the soul by these 
different motions of the brain, the animal spirits, without the intervention of 
the soul, may take their course towards certain muscles, rather than towards 
others, and thus move the limbs, as I shall prove by an example. If some one 
moves his hand rapidly towards our eyes, as if he were going to strike us, 
although we know that he is a friend, that he does it only in jest, and that he 
will be very careful to do us no harm, nevertheless it will be hard to keep from 





(1) “ Passions de YAme,” Art. xxxvi. 

(2) “ Quamcumque Bruti actionem, velut automati mechanici motum artificialem, 
in eo consistere quod se primo sensibile aliquod spiritus animales afficiens, eosque 
introrsum convertens, sensionem excitat, 4 qua mox iidem spiritus, velut undulatione 
reflex denuo retrorsum commoti atque pro concinno ipsius fabrice organorum, et 
partium ordine, in certos nervos musculosque determinati, respectivos membrorum motus 
perficiunt.”—Wiuuis: “ De Anima Brutorum,” p. 5. 1763. 
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winking. And this shows, that it is not by the agency of the soul that the eyes 
shut, since this action is contrary to that volition which is the only, or at least 
the chief, function of the soul; but it is because the mechanism of our body is 
so disposed, that the motion of the hand towards our eyes excites another 
movement in our brain, and this sends the animal spirits into those muscles 
which cause the eyelids to close.” 


Since Descartes’ time, experiment has eminently enlarged our 
knowledge of the details of reflex action. The discovery of Bell 
has enabled us to follow the tracks of the sensory and motor im- 
pulses, along distinct bundles of nerve fibres; and the spinal cord, 
apart from the brain, has been proved to be a great centre of reflex 
action ; but the fundamental conception remains as Descartes left it, 
and it is one of the pillars of nerve physiology at the present day. 


V. The motion of any given portion of the matter of the brain excited 
by the motion of a sensory nerve, leaves behind a readiness to be 
moved in the same way, in that part. Anything which resuscitates 


the motion gives rise to the appropriate feeling. This is the physical 
mechanism of memory. 


Descartes imagined that the pineal body (a curious appendage 
to the upper side of the brain, the function of which, if it have any, 
is wholly unknown) was the instrument through which the soul 
received impressions from, and communicated them to, the brain. 
And he thus endeavours to explain what happens when one tries to 
recollect something :— 


‘*Thus when the soul wills to remember anything, this volition, causing the 
[pineal] gland to incline itself in different directions, drives the [animal] spirits 
towards different regions of the brain, until they reach that part in which are 
the traces, which’ the object which it desires to remember has left. These 
traces are produced thus: those pores of the brain through which the [animal] 
spirits have previously} been driven, by reason of the presence of the 
object, have thereby acquired a tendency to be opened by the animal spirits 
which return towards them, more easily than other pores, so that the animal 
spirits, impinging on these pores, enter them more readily than others. By 
this means they excite a particular movement in the pineal gland, which 
represents the object to the soul, and causes it to know what it is which it 
desired to recollect.' 






That memory is dependent upon some condition of the brain is a 
fact established by many considerations—among the most important 
of which are the remarkable phenomena of aphasia. And that the 
condition of the brain on which memory depends, is largely determined 
by the repeated occurrence of that condition of its molecules, which 
gives rise to the idea of the thing remembered, is no less certain. 
Every boy who learns his lesson by repeating it exemplifies the fact. 
Descartes, as we have seen, supposes that the pores of a given part 
of the brain are stretched by the animal spirits, on the occurrence of 


(1) “ Les Passions de l’Ame,’’ xlii. 
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a sensation, and that the part of the brain thus stretched, being 
imperfectly elastic, does not return to exactly its previous condition, 
but remains more distensible than it was before. Hartley supposes 
that the vibrations, excited by a sensory, or other, impression, do not 
die away, but are represented by smaller vibrations or “ vibrati- 
uncules,” the permanency and intensity of which are in relation with 
the frequency of repetition of the primary vibrations. Haller has 
substantially the same idea, but contents himself with the general 
term “mutationes,” to express the cerebral change which is the 
cause of a state of consciousness. These “ mutationes” persist fora 
long time after the cause which gives rise to them has ceased to 
operate, and are arranged in the brain according to the order of 
coexistence and succession of their causes. And he gives these 
persistent “mutationes” the picturesque name of vestigia rerum, 
“quee non in mente sed in ipso corpore et in medulla quidem cerebri 
ineffabili modo incredibiliter minutis notis et copia infinita, inscripte 
sunt.” Ido not know that any modern theory of the physical con- 
ditions of memory differs essentially from these, which are all children 
—wmutatis mutandis—of the Cartesian doctrine. Physiology is, at 
present, incompetent to say anything positively about the matter, or 
to go further than the expression of the high probability, that every 
molecular change which gives rise to a state of consciousness, leaves 
a more or less persistent structural modification, through which the 
same molecular change may be regenerated by other agencies than 
the cause which first produced it. 

Thus far, the propositions respecting the physiology of the nervous 
system which are stated by Descartes have simply been more clearly 
defined, more fully illustrated, and, for the most part, demonstrated, 
by modern physiological research. But there remains a doctrine to 
which Descartes attached great weight, so that full acceptance of it 
became a sort of note of a thorough-going Cartesian, but which, 
nevertheless, is so opposed to ordinary prepossessions that it attained 
more general notoriety, and gave rise to more discussion, than 
almost any other Cartesian hypothesis. It is that doctrine, that 
brute animals are mere machines or automata, devoid not only of 
reason, but of any kind of consciousness, which is stated briefly in the 
* Discours de la Méthode,” and more fully in the “ Réponses aux Qua- 
triémes Objections,” and in the correspondence with Henry More.” 

The process of reasoning by which Descartes arrived at this 
startling conclusion is well shown in the following passage of the 
“ Réponses : ”— 


(1) Haller, “ Primes Linew,”’ ed. iii. Sensus Interni, dlviii. 

(2) “ Réponse de M. Descartes 4 M. Morus.” 1649. ‘ Qeuvres,” tome x. p. 204. 
“Mais le plus grand de tous les préjugés que nous ayons retenus de notre enfance, est 
celui de croire que les bétes pensent,”’ &c. 
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‘‘ But as regards the souls of beasts, although this is not the place for con- 
sidering them, and though, without a general exposition of physics, I can say 
no more on this subject than I have already said in the fifth part of my Trea- 
tise on Method ; yet, I will further state, here, that it appears to me to be a very 
remarkable circumstance that no movement can take place, either in the bodies 
of beasts, or even in our own, if these bodies have not in themselves all the 
organs and instruments by means of which the very same movements would 
be accomplished in a machine. So that, even in us, the spirit, or the soul, does 
not directly move the limbs, but only determines the course of that very subtle 
liquid which is called the animal spirits, which, running continually from the 
heart by the brain into the muscles, is the cause of all the movements of our 
limbs, and often may cause many different motions, one as easily as. the 
other. 

‘* And it does not even always exert this determination ; for among the move- 
ments which take place in us, there are many which do not depend on the mind 
at all, such as the beating of the heart, the digestion of food, the nutrition, the 
respiration, of those who sleep; and, even in those who are awake, walking, 
singing, and other similar actions, when they are performed without the mind 
thinking about them. And, when one who falls from a height throws his hands 
forwards to save his head, it is in virtue of no ratiocination that he 'performs 
this action; it does not depend upon his mind, but takes place merely because 
his senses being affected by the present danger, some change arises in his 
brain which determines the animal spirits to pass thence into the nerves, in 
such a manner asis required to produce this motion, in the same way as in 
a machine, and without the mind being able to hinder it. Now since we 
observe this in ourselves, why should we be so much astonished if the light 
reflected from the body of a woif into the eye of a sheep has the same force to 
excite in it the motion of flight ? 

‘‘ After having observed this, if we wish to learn by reasoning, whether certain 
movements of beasts are comparable to those which are effected in us by the 
operation of the mind, or, on the contrary, to those which depend only on the 
animal spirits and the disposition of the organs, it is necessary to consider the 
difference between the two, which I have explained in the fifth part of the 
Discourse on Method (for I do not think that any others are discoverable), and 
then it will easily be seen, that all the actions of beasts are similar only to those 
which we perform witbout the help of our minds. For which reason we shall be 
forced to conclude, that we know of the existence in them of no other principle 
of motion than the disposition of their organs and the continual affluence of 
animal spirits produced by the heat of the heart, which attenuates and subtilises 
the blood; and, at the same time, we shall acknowledge that we have had no 
reason for assuming any other principle, except that, not having distinguished 
these two principles of motion, and seeing that the one, which depends only on 
the animal spirits and the organs, exists in beasts as well as in us, we have 


hastily concluded that the other, which depends on mind and on thought, was 
also possessed by them.” 


Descartes’ line of argument is perfectly clear. He starts from 
reflex action in man, from the unquestionable fact that, in ourselves, 
co-ordinate, purposive, actions may take place, without the inter- 
vention of consciousness or volition, or even contrary to the latter. 
As actions of a certain degree of complexity are brought about by 
mere mechanism, why may not actions of still greater complexity 
be the result of a more refined mechanism? What proof is there 
that brutes are other than a superior race of marionettes, which 
eat without pleasure, cry without pain, desire nothing, know 
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nothing, and only simulate intelligence as a bee simulates a mathe- 
matician ? * 

The Port Royalists adopted the hypothesis that brutes are machines, 
and are said to have carried its practical applications so far, as to treat 
domestic animals with neglect, if not with actual cruelty. As late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the problem was discussed very 
fully and ably by Bouillier, in his “ Essai philosophique sur l’Ame des 
Bétes,”’ while Condillac deals with it in his “'Traité des Animaux ;”’ 
but since then it has received little attention. Nevertheless, modern 
research has brought to light a great multitude of facts, which not 
only show that Descartes’ view is defensible, but render it far more 
defensible than it was in his day. 

It must be premised, that it is wholly impossible absolutely to 
prove the presence or absence of consciousness in anything but one’s 
own brain, though, by analogy, we’are justified in assuming its 
existence in other men. Now if, by some accident, a man’s spinal 
cord is divided, his limbs are paralyzed, so far as his volition is 
concerned, below the point of injury ; and he is incapable of experi- 
encing all those states of consciousness, which, in his uninjured state, 
would be excited by irritation of those nerves which come off below 
the injury. If the spinal cord is divided in the middle of the back, 
for example, the skin of the feet may be cut, or pinched, or burned, 
or wetted with vitriol, without any sensation of touch, or of pain, 
arising in consciousness. So far as the man is concerned, therefore, 
the part of the central nervous system which lies beyond the injury 
is cut off from consciousness. It must indeed be admitted, that, if 
anyone think fit to maintain that the spinal cord below the injury is 
conscious, but that it is cut off from any means of making its conscious- 
ness known to the other consciousness in the brain, there is no means 
of driving him from his position by logic. But assuredly there is no 
way of proving it, and in the matter of consciousness, if in anything, 
we may hold by the rule, “ De non apparentibus et de non existentibus 
eadem est ratio.” However near the brain the spinal cord is injured, 
consciousness remains intact, except that the irritation of parts below 
the injury is no longer represented by sensation. On the other hand, 
pressure upon the anterior division of the brain, or extensive injuries 
to it, abolish consciousness. Hence, it is a highly probable conclusion, 
that consciousness in man depends upon the integrity of the anterior 

(1) Malebranche states the view taken by orthodox Cartesians in 1689 very forcibly : 
“ Ainsi dans les chiens, les chats, et les autres animaux, il n’y a ny intelligence, ny ime 
spirituelle comme on l’entend ordinairement. Ils mangent sans plaisir; ils crient sans 
douleur ; ils croissent sans le scavoir ; ils ne désirent rien ; ils ne connoissent rien ; et s’ils 
agissent avec adresse et d’une manitre qui marque l'intelligence, c’est que Dieu les 
faisant pour les conserver, il a conformé leurs corps de telle maniére, qu’ils évitent 
organiquement, sans le scavoir, tout ce qui peut les détruire et qu’ils semblent craindre.”’ 


(* Feuillet de Conches. Méditations Métaphysiques et Correspondance de N. Malebranche. 
Neuviéme Méditation.” 1841.) 
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division of the brain, while the middle and hinder divisions of the 
brain, and the rest of the nervous centres, have nothing to do with 
it. And it is further highly probable, that what is true for man is 
true for other vertebrated animals. 

We may assume, then, that in a living vertebrated animal, any 
segment of the cerebro-spinal axis (or spinal cord and brain) sepa- 
rated from that anterior division of the brain which is the organ of 
consciousness, is as completely incapable of giving rise to conscious- 
ness, as we know it to be incapable of carrying out volitions. 
Nevertheless, this separated segment of the spinal cord is not pas- 
sive and inert. On the contrary, it is the seat of extremely 
remarkable powers. In our imaginary case of injury, the man 
would, as we have seen, be devoid of sensation in his legs, and 
would have not the least power of moving them. But, if the soles 
of his feet were tickled, thé legs would be drawn up, just as 
vigorously as they would have been before the injury. We know 
exactly what happens when the soles of the feet are tickled; a 
molecular change takes place in the sensory nerves of the skin, 
and is propagated along them and through the posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, which are constituted by them, to the grey matter of 
the spinal cord. By means of that grey matter, the molecular 
motion is reflected into the anterior roots of the same nerves, con- 
stituted by the filaments which supply the muscles of the legs, and, 
travelling along these motor filaments, reaches the muscles, which at 
once contract, and cause the limbs to be drawn up. 

In order to move the legs in this way, a definite co-ordination of 
muscular contractions is necessary; the muscles must contract in a 
certain order and with duly proportioned force ; and moreover, as 
the feet are drawn away from the source of irritation, it may be said 
that the action has a final cause, or is purposive. 

Thus it follows, that the grey matter of the segment of the man’s 
spinal cord, though it is devoid of consciousness, nevertheless 
responds to a simple stimulus by giving rise to a complex set of 
muscular contractions, co-ordinated towards a definite end, and 
serving an obvious purpose. 

If the spinal cord of a frog is cut across, so as to provide us with 
a segment separated from the brain, we shall have a subject parallel 
to the injured man, on which experiments can be made without 
remorse; as we have a right to conclude that a frog’s spinal cord is 
not likely to be conscious, when a man’s is not. 

Now the frog behaves just as the man did. The legs are utterly 
paralyzed, so far as voluntary movement is concerned ; but they are 
vigorously drawn up to the body, when any irritant is applied to the 
foot. But let us study our frog a little further. Touch the skin 
of the side of the body with a little acetic acid, which gives rise to 
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all the signs of great pain in an uninjured frog. In this case there 
can be-no pain, because the application is made to a part of the skin 
supplied with nerves which come off from the cord below the point 
of section ; nevertheless, the frog lifts up the limb of the same side, 
and applies the foot to rub off the acetic acid; and, what is still 
more remarkable, if the limb be held so that the frog cannot use it, 
it will, by-and-by, move the limb of the other side, turn it across 
the body, and use it for the same rubbing process. It is impossible 
that the frog, if it were in its entirety and could reason, should 
perform actions more purposive than these; and yet we have most 
complete assurance that, in this case, the frog is not acting from 
purpose, has no consciousness, and is a mere automatic machine. 

But now suppose that, instead of making a section of the cord in 
the middle of the body, it had been made in such a manner as to 
separate the hindermost division of the brain from the rest of the 
organ, and suppose the foremost two-thirds of the brain entirely 
taken away. The frog is then absolutely devoid of any spontaneity ; 
it sits upright in the attitude which a frog habitually assumes; and 
it will not stir unless it is touched; but it differs from the frog 
which I have just described in this; that, if it be thrown into the 
water, it begins to swim, and swims just as well as the perfect frog 
does. But swimming requires the combination and. successive co- 
ordination of a great number of muscular actions. And we are 
forced to conclude, that the impression made upon the sensory 
nerves of the skin of the frog by the contact with the water into 
which it is thrown, causes the transmission to the central nervous 
apparatus of an impulse, which sets going a certain machinery by 
which all the muscles of swimming are brought into play in due 
co-ordination. If the frog be stimulated by some irritating body, it 
jumps or walks as well as the complete frog can do. The simple 
sensory impression, acting through the machinery of the cord, gives 
rise to these complex combined movements. 

It is possible to go a step further. Suppose that only the anterior 
division of the brain—so much of it as lies in front of the “ optic 
lobes’”—is removed. If that operation is performed quickly and 
skilfully, the frog may be kept in a state of full bodily vigour 
for months, or it may be for years; but it will sit unmoved. It 
sees nothing; it hears nothing. It will starve sooner than feed 
itself, although food put into its mouth is swallowed. On irritation, it 
jumps or walks; if thrown into the water it swims. If it be put 
on the hand, it sits there, crouched, perfectly quiet, and would sit 
there for ever. If the hand be inclined very gently and slowly, so 
that the frog would naturally tend to slip off, the creature’s fore 
paws are shifted on to the edge of the hand, until he can just 
prevent himself from falling. If the turning of the hand be slowly 
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continued, he mounts up with great care and deliberation, putting 
first one leg forward and then another, until he balances himself 
with perfect precision upon the edge; and, if the turning of the 
hand is continued, over he goes through the opposite set of opera- 
tions, until he comes to be seated in security, upon the back of the 
hand. The doing of all this requires a delicacy of co-ordination, 
and precision of adjustment of the muscular apparatus of the body, 
which is only comparable to that of a rope-dancer. To the ordinary 
influences of light, the frog, deprived of its central hemispheres, 
appears to be blind. Nevertheless, if the creature be put upon a 
table with a book at some little distance between it and the light, 
and the skin of the hinder part of its body is then irritated, it will 
jump forward, avoiding the book by passing to the right or left of 
it. Although the frog, therefore, appears to have no sensation of 
light, visible objects act through its brain upon the motor mechanism 
of its body.’ 

It is obvious, that had Descartes been acquainted with these 
remarkable results of modern research, they would have furnished 
him with far more powerful arguments than he possessed in favour 
of his view of the automatism of brutes. The habits of a frog, 
leading its natural life, involve such simple adaptations to surround- 
ing conditions, that the machinery which is competent to do so 
much, automatically, might well do all. And this argument is 
vastly strengthened by what has been learned in recent times of the 
marvellously complex operations which are performed mechanically, 
and to all appearance without consciousness, by men, when, in con- 
sequence of injury or disease, they are reduced to a condition more 
or less comparable to that of a frog, in which the anterior part of 
the brain has been removed. A case has recently been published 
by an eminent French physician, Dr. Mesnet, which illustrates this 
condition so remarkably, that I make no apology for dwelling upon 
it at considerable length. ? 

A sergeant of the French army, F , twenty-seven years of 
age, was wounded during the battle of Bazeilles, by a ball which 
fractured his left parietal bone. He ran his bayonet through the 
Prussian soldier who wounded him, but almost immediately his 
right arm became paralyzed; after walking about two hundred 
yards, his right leg became similarly affected, and he lost his senses. 





(1) See the remarkable essay of Géltz, “ Beitrige zur Lehre von den Functionen 
der Nervencentren des Frosches,’”’ published in 1869. I have repeated Géltz’s experi- 
ments, and obtained the same results. 

(2) “De YAutomatisme de la Mémoire et du Souvenir, dans le Somnambulisme 
pathologique.” Parle Dr. E. Mesnet, Médecin de l’H6pital Saint-Antoine. L’ Union 
Médicale, Juillet 21 et 23, 1874. My attention was first called to.a summary of this 
remarkable case, which. appeared in the Journal des Débats for the 7th of August, 
1874, by my friend General Strachey, F.R.S. ; , 
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When he recovered them, three weeks afterwards, in hospital at 
Mayence, the right half of the body was completely paralyzed, and 
remained in this condition for a year. At present, the only trace of 
the paralysis which remains is a slight weakness of the right half of 
the body. Three or four months after the wound was inflicted, 
periodical disturbances of the functions of the brain made their 
appearance, and have continued ever since. The disturbances last 
from fifteen to thirty hours ; the intervals at which they occur being 
from fifteen to thirty days. 

For four years, therefore, the life of this man has been divided 
into alternating phases—short abnormal states intervening between 
long normal states. ' 

In the periods of normal life, the ex-sergeant’s health is perfect ; 
he is intelligent and kindly, and performs, satisfactorily, the duties of 
a hospital attendant. The commencement of the abnormal state is 
ushered in by uneasiness and a sense of weight about the forehead, 
which the patient compares to the constriction of a circle of iron ; 
and, after its termination, he complains, for some hours, of dulness 
and heaviness of the head. But the transition from the normal to 
the abnormal state takes place in a few minutes, without convulsions 
or cries, and without anything to indicate the change to a bystander. 
His movements remain free and his expression calm, except for a 
contraction of the brow, an incessant movement of the eyeballs, and 
a chewing motion of the jaws. The eyes are wide open, and their 
pupils dilated. If the man happens to be in a place to which he is 
accustomed, he walks about as usual; but if he isin a new place, 
or if obstacles are intentionally placed in his way, he stumbles 
gently against them, stops, and then, feeling over the objects with 
his hands, passes on one side of them. He offers no resistance to 
any change of direction which may be impressed upon him, or to 
the forcible acceleration, or retardation, of his movements. He eats, 
drinks, smokes, walks about, dresses and undresses himself, rises and 
goes to bed at the accustomed hours. Nevertheless, pins may be 
run into his body, or strong electric shocks sent through it, without 
causing the least indication of pain ; no odorous substance, pleasant 
or unpleasant, makes the least impression ; he eats and drinks with 
avidity whatever is offered, and takes asafwtida, or vinegar, or 
quinine, as readily as water; no noise affects him; and light in- 
fluences him only under certain conditions. Dr. Mesnet remarks, 
that the sense of touch alone seems to persist, and indeed to be more 
acute and delicate than in the normal state; and it is by means of 
the nerves of touch, almost exclusively, that his organism is brought 
into relation with the external world. Here a difficulty arises. It 
is clear from the facts detailed, that the nervous apparatus by which, 
in the normal state, sensations of touch are excited, is that by which 
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external influences determine the movements of the body, in the 
abnormal state. But does the state of consciousness, which we term 
a tactile sensation, accompany the operation of this nervous apparatus 
in the abnormal state? or is consciousness utterly absent, the man 
being reduced to a pure mechanism ? 

It is impossible to obtain direct evidence in favour of the one con- 
clusion or the other; all that can be said is, that the case of the 
frog shows that the man may be devoid of any kind of consciousness. 

A further difficult problem is this. The man is insensible to 
sensory impressions made through the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
and, to a great extent, the eye; nor is hé susceptible of pain from 
causes operating during his abnormal state. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible so to act upon his tactile apparatus, as to give rise to those 
molecular changes in his sensorium, which are ordinarily the causes 
of associated trains of ideas. I give a striking example of this pro- 
cess in Dr. Mesnet’s words :— 


‘‘Tl se promenait dans le jardin, sous un massif d’arbres, on lui remet 4 la 
main sa canne qu'il avait laiss¢ tomber quelques minutes avant. I la palpe, 


proméne 4 plusieurs reprises la main sur la poignée coudée de sa canne— 
9 


devient attentif—semble préter l’oreille—et, \tout-a-coup, appelle ‘‘ Henri! 
Puis, ‘“‘Les voila! Ils sont au moins une vingtaine! 4 nous deux, nous en 
viendrons 4 bout!” Et alors portant la main derriére son dos comme pour 
prendre une cartouche, il fait le mouvement de charger son arme, se couche 
dans l’herbe 4 plat ventre, la téte cachée par un arbre, dans la position d’un 
tirailleur, et suit, l’arme épaulée, tous les mouyements de l’ennemi qu’il croit 
voir 4 courte distance.” . 


In a subsequent abnormal period, Dr. Mesnet caused the patient 
to repeat this scene by placing him in the same conditions. Now, in 
this case, the question arises whether the series of actions constitu- 
ting this singular pantomime was accompanied by the ordinary 
states of consciousness, the appropriate train of ideas, or not? Did 
the man dream that he was skirmishing? or was he in the condition 
of one of Vaucauson’s automata—a mechanism worked by molecular 
changes in his nervous system? The analogy of the frog shows that 
the latter assumption is perfectly justifiable. 

The ex-sergeant has a good voice, and had, at one time, been 
employed asa singer at acafé. In one of his abnormal states he 
was observed to begin humming a tune. He then went to his room, 
dressed himself carefully, and took up some parts of a periodical 
novel, which lay on his bed, as if he were trying to find something. 
Dr. Mesnet, suspecting that he was seeking his music, made up one 
of these into a roll and put it into his hand. He appeared satisfied, 
took up his cane and went down-stairs to the door. Here Dr. 
Mesnet turned him round, and he walked quite contentedly, in the 
opposite direction, towards the room of the conciérge. The light of 
the sun shining through a window now happened to fall upon him, 
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and seemed to suggest the footlights of the stage on which he was 
accustomed to make his appearance. He stopped, opened his roll of 
imaginary music, put himself into the attitude of a singer, and sang, 
with perfect execution, three songs, one after the other. After which 
he wiped his face with his handkerchief and drank, without a 
grimace, a tumbler of strong vinegar and water which was put into 
his hand. 

An experiment which may be performed upon the frog deprived 
of the forepart of its brain, well known as Gdéltz’s “‘ Quak-versuch,” 
affords a parallel to this performance. If the skin of a certain part 
of the back of such a frog, is gently stroked with the finger, it 
immediately croaks. It never croaks unless it is so stroked, and the 
croak always follows the stroke, just as the sound of a repeater 
follows the touching of the spring. In the frog, this “song” is 
innate—so to speak d priori—and depends upon a mechanism in the 
brain governing the vocal apparatus, which is set at work by the 
molecular change set up in the sensory nerves of the skin of the back 
by the contact of a foreign body. 

In man there is also a vocal mechanism, and the cry of an infant 
is in the same sense innate and d priori, inasmuch as it depends on 
an organic relation between its sensory nerves and the nervous 
mechanism which governs the vocal apparatus. Learning to speak, 
and learning to sing, are processes by which the vocal mechanism is 
set to new tunes. A song which has been learned has its molecular 
representative, which potentially represents it in the brain, just as a 
musical box wound up potentially represents overtures. Touch the 
stop and the overture begins; send a molecular impulse along the 
proper afferent nerve and the singer begins his song. 

Again, the manner in which the frog, though apparently insen- 
sible to light, is yet, under some circumstances, influenced by visual 
images, finds a singular parallel in the case of the ex-sergeant. 

Sitting at a table, in one of his abnormal states, he took up 
a pen, felt for paper and ink, and began to write a letter to his 
general, in which he recommended himself for a medal, on account of 
his good conduct and courage. It occurred to Dr. Mesnet to ascer- 
tain experimentally how far vision was concerned in this act of 
writing. He therefore interposed a screen between the man’s eyes 
and his hands; under these circumstances he went on writing for a 
short time, but the words became illegible, and he finally stopped, 
without manifesting any discontent. On the withdrawal of the screen 
he began to write again where he had left off. The substitution of 
water for ink in the inkstand had a similar result. He stopped, 
looked at his pen, wiped it on his coat, dipped it in the water, and 
began again, with the same effect. 

On one occasion, he began to write upon the topmost of ten super- 
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imposed sheets of paper. After he had written a line or two, this 
sheet was suddenly drawn away. There was a slight expression of 
surprise, but he continued his letter on the second sheet exactly as if 
it had been the first. This operation was repeated five times, so that 
the fifth sheet contained nothing but the writer’s signature at the 
bottom of the page. Nevertheless, when the signature was finished, 
his eyes turned to the top of the blank sheet, and he went through 
the form of reading over what he had written, a movement of the 
lips accompanying each word; moreover, with his pen, he put in 
such corrections as were needed, in that part of the blank page 
which corresponded with the position of the words which required 
correction, in the sheets which had been taken away. If the five 
sheets had been transparent, therefore, they would, when superposed, 
have formed a properly written and corrected letter. 

Immediately after he had written his letter, F got up, walked 
down to the garden, made himself a cigarette, lighted and smoked 
it. He was about to prepare another, but sought in vain for his 
tobacco-pouch, which had been purposely taken away. The pouch 
was now thrust before his eyes and put under his nose, but he 
neither saw nor smelt it; but, when it was placed in his hand, he at 
once seized it, made a fresh cigarette, and ignited a match to light the 
latter. The match was blown out, and another lighted match placed 
close before his eyes, but he made no attempt to take it ; and, if his 
cigarette was lighted for him, he made no attempt to smoke. All 
this time the eyes were vacant, and neither winked, nor exhibited 
any contraction of the pupils. From these and other experiments ~ 
Dr. Mesnet draws the conclusion that his patient sees some things 
and not others; that the sense of sight is accessible to all things 
which are brought into relation with him by the sense of touch, 
and, on the contrary, insensible to things which lie outside this 
relation. He sees the match he holds, and does not see any other. 

Just so the frog “sees” the book which is in the way of his 
jump, at the same time that isolated visual impressions take no effect 
upon him.! 


(1) Those who have had occasion to become acquainted with the phenomena of 
somnambulism and of mesmerism, will be struck with the close parallel which} they 
present to the proceedings of F. in his abnormal state. But the great value of 
Dr. Mesnet’s observations lies in the fact that the abnormal condition is traceable to a 
definite injury to the brain, and that the circumstances are such as to keep us clear of 
the cloud of voluntary and involuntary fictions in which the truth is too often smothered 
insuch cases. In the unfortunate subjects of such abnormal conditions of the brain, the 
disturbance of the sensory and intellectual faculties is not unfrequently accompanied by 
a perturbation of the moral nature, which may manifest itself in a most astonishing love 
of lying for its own sake. And, in this respect, also, F.’s case is singularly instructive, 
for though, in his normal state, he is a perfectly honest man, in his abnormal condition 
he is an inveterate thief, stealing and hiding away whatever he can lay hands on, with 
much dexterity, and with an absurd indifference as to whether the property is his own or 
not. Hofmann’s terrible conception of the “‘ Doppelt-giinger ” is realised by men in this 
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As I have pointed out, it is impossible to prove that F is abso- 
lutely unconscious in his abnormal state, but it is no less impossible 
to prove the contrary ; and the case of the frog goes a long way to 


justify the assumption that, in the abnormal state, the man is a mere 
machine. 


If such facts as these had come under the knowledge of Descartes, 
would they not have formed an apt commentary upon that remark- 
able passage in the “Traité de Homme,” which I have quoted 
elsewhere,’ but which is worth repetition P— 


‘* All the functions which I have attributed to this machine (the body), as 
the digestion of food, the pulsation of the heart and of the arteries; the 
nutrition and the growth of the limbs; respiration, wakefulness, and sleep; the 
reception of light, sounds, odours, flavours, heat, and such like qualities, in the 
organs of the external senses; the impression of the ideas of these in the 
organ of common sensation and in the imagination; the retention or the im- 
pression of these ideas on the memory; the internal movements of the 
appetites and the passions; and lastly the external movements of all the limbs, 
which follow so aptly, as well the action of the objects which are presented to 
the senses, as the impressions which meet in the memory, that they imitate as 
nearly as possible those of a real man; I desire, I say, that you should 
consider that these functions in the machine naturally proceed from the mere 
arrangement of its organs, neither more nor less than do the movements of a 
clock, or other automaton, from that of its weights and its wheels ; so that, so far 
as these are concerned, it is not necessary to conceive any other vegetative or 
sensitive soul, nor any other principle of motion or of life, than the blood and 
the spirits agitated by the fire which burns continually in the heart, and which 


is no wise essentially different from all the fires which exist in inanimate 
bodies.” 


And would Descartes not have been justified in asking why we need 
deny that animals are machines, when men in a state of unconscious- 
ness perform, mechanically, actions as complicated and as rational- 
seeming as those of any animals ? 

But though I do not think that Descartes’ hypothesis can be 
positively refuted, I am not disposed to accept it. The doctrine of 
continuity is too well established for it to be permissible to me 
to suppose that any complex natural phenomenon comes into 
existence suddenly, and without being preceded by simpler modifi- 
cations; and very strong arguments would be needed to prove 
that such complex phenomena as those of consciousness first make 
their appearance in man. We know, that, in the individual man, 
state—who live two lives, in the one of which they may be guilty of the most criminal 
acts while, in the other, they are eminently virtuous and respectable. Neither life 
knows anything of the other. Dr. Mesnet states that he has watched a man in his 
abnormal state elaborately prepare to hang himself, and has let him go on until 
asphyxia set in, when he cut him down. But on passing into the normal state the 
would-be suicide was wholly ignorant of what had happened. The problem of 


responsibility is here as complicated as that of the prince-bishop, who swore as a prince 


and not asa bishop. ‘But, highness, if the prince is damned, what will becomo of the 
bishop ?”’ said the peasant. 


(1) “ Lay Sermons, Essays and Reviews,” p. 355. 
$82 
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consciousness grows from a dim glimmer to its full light, whether 
we consider the infant advancing in years, or the adult emerging 
from slumber and swoon. We know, further, that the lower animals 
possess, though less developed, that part of the brain which we have 
every reason to believe to be the organ of consciousness in man; 
and as, in other cases, function and organ are proportional, so we 
have a right to conclude it is with the brain; and that the brutes, 
though they may not possess our intensity of consciousness, and 
though, from the absence of language, they can have no trains of 
thoughts, but only trains of feelings, yet have a consciousness which, 
more or less distinctly, foreshadows our own. 

I confess that, in view of the struggle for existence which goes on 
in the animal world, and of the frightful quantity of pain with which 
it must be accompanied, I should be glad if the probabilities were in 
favour of Descartes’ hypothesis ; but, on the other hand, considering 
the terrible practical consequences to domestic animals which might 
ensue from any error on our part, it is as well to err on the right 
side, if we err at all, and deal with them as weaker brethren, who 
are bound, like the rest of us, to pay their toll for living, and suffer 
what is needful for the general good. As Hartley finely says, “We 
seem to be in the place of God to them ;” and we may justly follow 
the precedents He sets in nature in our dealings with them. 

But though we may see reason to disagree with Descartes’ hypo- 
thesis that brutes are unconscious machines, it does not follow that 
he was wrong in regarding them as automata. They may be more 
or less conscious, sensitive, automata; and the view that they are 
such conscious machines is that which is implicitly, or explicitly, 
adopted by most persons. When we speak of the actions of the 
lower animals being guided by instinct and not by reason, what we 
really mean is that, though they feel as we do, yet their actions 
are the results of their physical organization. We believe, in 
short, that they are machines, one part of which (the nervous 
system) not only sets the rest in motion, and co-ordinates its move- 
ments in relation with changes in surrounding bodies, but is pro- 
vided with special apparatus, the function of which is the calling 
into existence of those states of consciousness which are termed 
sensations, emotions, and ideas. I believe that this generally 
accepted view is the best expression of the facts at present known. 

It is experimentally demonstrable—any one who cares to run a 
pin into himself may perform a sufficient demonstration of the 
fact—that a mode of motion of the nervous system is the immediate 
antecedent of a state of consciousness. All but the adherents of 
“ Occasionalism,” or of the doctrine of “ Pre-established Harmony ” 
(if any such now exist), must admit that we have as much reason 
for regarding the mode of motion of the nervous system as the cause 
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of the state of consciousness, as we have for regarding any event as 
the cause of another. How the one phenomenon causes the other 
we know, as much or as little, as in any other case of causation ; but 
we have as much right to believe that the sensation is an effect of the 
molecular change, as we have to believe that motion is an effect of 
impact; and there is as much propriety in saying that the brain 
evolves sensation, as there is in saying that an iron rod, when 
hammered, evolves heat. 

As I have endeavoured to show, we are justified in supposing that 
something analogous to what happens in ourselves takes place in the 
brutes, and that the affections of their sensory nerves give rise to 
molecular changes in the brain, which again give rise to, or evolve, 
the corresponding states of consciousness. Nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt that the emotions of brutes, and such ideas as they 
possess, are similarly dependent upon molecular brain changes. 
Each sensory impression leaves behind a record in the structure 
of the brain—an “ ideagenous” molecule, so to speak, which is 
competent, under certain conditions, to reproduce, in a fainter con- 
dition, the state of consciousness which corresponds with that sensory 
impression ; and it is these “ ideagenous molecules ” which are the 
physical basis of memory. 

It may be assumed, then, that molecular changes in the brain 
are the causes of all the states of consciousness of brutes. Is there 
any evidence that these states of consciousness may, conversely, cause 
those molecular changes which give rise to muscular motion? I see 
no such evidence. The frog walks, hops, swims, and goes through 
his gymnastic performances quite as well without consciousness, and 
consequently without volition, as with it; and if a frog, in his 
natural state, possesses anything corresponding with what we call 
volition, there is no reason to think that it is anything but a con- 
comitant of the molecular changes in the brain which form part of 
the series involved in the production of motion. 

The consciousness of brutes would appear to be related to the 
mechanism of their body simply as a collateral product of its 
working, and to be as completely without any power of modifying 
that working, as the steam-whistle which accompanies the work of 
a locomotive engine is without influence upon its machinery. Their 
volition, if they have any, is an emotion indicative of physical 
changes, not a cause of such changes. 

This conception of the relations of states of consciousness with 
molecular changes in the brain—of psychoses with newroses—does 
not prevent us from ascribing free will to brutes. For an agent is 
free when there is nothing to prevent him from doing that which he 
desires to do. And if a greyhound chases a hare, he is a free agent, 
because his action is in entire accordance with his strong desire to 
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catch the hare; while so long as he is held back by the leash he is 
not free, being prevented by external force from following his incli- 
nation. And the ascription of freedom to the greyhound under the 
former circumstances is by no means inconsistent with the other 
aspect of the facts of the case—that he is a machine impelled to 
the chase, and caused, at the same time, to have the desire to catch 
the game by the impression which the rays of light proceeding from 
the hare make upon his eyes, and through them upon his brain. 

Much ingenious argument has, at various times, been bestowed 
upon the question : How is it possible to imagine that volition, which 
is a state of consciousness, and, as such, has not the slightest com- 
munity of nature with matter in motion, can act upon the moving 
matter of which the body is composed, as it is assumed to do in 
voluntary acts? But if, as is here suggested, the voluntary acts of 
brutes—or, in other words, the acts which they desire to perform— 
are as purely mechanical as the rest of their actions, and are simply 
accompanied by the state of consciousness called volition, the inquiry, 
so far as they are concerned, becomes superfluous. Their volitions 
do not enter into the chain of causation of their actions at all. 

The hypothesis that brutes are conscious automata is perfectly 
consistent with any view that may be held respecting the often dis- 
cussed and curious question whether they have souls or not ; and, if 
they have souls, whether those souls are immortal or not. It is 
obviously harmonious with the most literal adherence to the text of 
Scripture concerning “the beast that perisheth;” but it is not 
inconsistent with the amiable conviction ascribed by Pope to his 
“‘untutored savage,” that when he passes to the happy hunting- 
grounds in the sky, “ his faithful dog shall bear him company.” If 
the brutes have consciousness and no souls, then it is clear that, in 
them, consciousness is a direct function of material changes; while, 
if they possess immaterial subjects of consciousness, or souls, then, 
as consciousness is brought into existence only as the consequence of 
molecular motion of the brain, it follows that it is an indirect pro- 
duct of material changes. The soul stands related to the body as the 
bell of a clock to the works, and consciousness answers to the sound 
which the bell gives out when it is struck. 

Thus far I have strictly confined myself to the problem with which 
I proposed to deal at starting—the automatism of brutes. The 
question is, I believe, a perfectly open one, and I feel happy in run- 
ning no risk of either Papal or Presbyterian condemnation for the 
views which I have ventured to put forward. And there are so very 
few interesting questions which one is, at present, allowed to think 
out scientifically—to go as far as reason leads, and stop where evi- 
dence comes to an end—without speedily being deafened by the tattoo 
of “the drum ecclesiastic”—that I have luxuriated in my rare 
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freedom, and would now willingly bring this disquisition to an end 
if I could hope that other people would go no further. Unfortu- 


nately, past experience debars me from entertaining any such hope, 
even if 


‘that drum’s discordant sound 
Parading round and round and round,” 


were not, at present, as audible to me, as it was to the mild poet who 
ventured to express his hatred of drums in general, in that well- 
known couplet. 

It will be said, that I mean that the conclusions deduced from the 
study of the brutes are applicable to man, and that the logical con- 
sequences of such application are fatalism, materialism, and atheism 
—whereupon the drums will beat the pas de charge. 

One does not ‘do battle with drummers; but I venture to offer a 
few remarks for the calm consideration of thoughtful persons, 
untrammelled by foregone conclusions, unpledged to shore-up totter- 
ing dogmas, and anxious only to know the true bearings of the 
case. 

It is quite true that, to the best of my judgment, the argumenta- 
tion which applies to brutes holds equally good of men; and, there- 
fore, that all states of consciousness in us, as in them, are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-substance. It seems to 
me that in men, as in brutes, there is no proof that any state of con- 
sciousness is the cause of change in the motion of the matter of 
the organism. If these positions are well based, it follows that 
our mental conditions are simply the symbols in consciousness of the 
changes which take place automatically in the organism ; and that, 
to take an extreme illustration, the feeling we call volition is not the 
cause of a voluntary act, but the symbol of that state of the brain 
which is the immediate cause of that act. We are conscious automata, 
endowed with free will in the only intelligible sense of that much- 
abused term—inasmuch as in many respects we are able to do as we 
like—but none the less parts of the great series of causes and effects 
which, in unbroken continuity, composes that which is, and has been, 
and shall be—the sum of existence. 

As to the logical consequences of this conviction of mine, I may 
be permitted to remark that logical consequences are the scarecrows 
of fools and the beacons of wise men: The only question which any 
wise man can ask himself, and which any honest man will ask him- 
self, is whether a doctrine is true or false. Consequences will take 
care of themselves; at most their importance can only justify us in 
testing with extra care the reasoning process from which they result. 

So that if the view I have taken did really and logically lead to 
fatalism, materialism, and atheism, I should profess myself a fatalist, 
materialist, and atheist; and I should look upon those who, while 
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they believed in my honesty of purpose and intellectual competency, 
should raise a hue and cry against me, as people who by their own 
admission preferred lying to truth, and whose opinions therefore 
were unworthy of the smallest attention. 

But, as I have endeavoured to explain on other occasions, I really 
have no claim to rank myself among fatalistic, materialistic, or 
atheistic philosophers. Not among fatalists, for I take the concep- 
tion of necessity to have a logical, and not a physical foundation ; 
not among materialists, for I am utterly incapable of conceiving the 
existence of matter if there is no mind in which to picture that exist- 
ence; not among atheists, for the problem of the ultimate cause of 
existence is one which seems to me to be hopelessly out of reach of 
my poor powers. Of all the senseless babble I have ever had occasion 
to read, the demonstrations of those philosophers who undertake to tell 
us all about the nature of God would be the worst, if they were not 
surpassed by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try 
to prove that there is no God. 

And if this personal disclaimer should not be enough, let me 
further point out that a great many persons whose acuteness and 
learning will not be contested, and whose Christian piety, and, in 
some cases, strict orthodoxy, is above suspicion, have held more or 
less definitely the view that man is a conscious automaton. 

It is held, for example, in substance, by the whole school of pre- 
destinarian theologians, typified by St. Augustine, Calvin, and Jona- 
than Edwards—the great work of the latter on the will showing in 
this, as in other cases, that the growth of physical science has intro- 
duced no new difficulties of principle into theological problems, but 
has merely given visible body, as it were, to those which already 
existed. 

Among philosophers, the pious Geulincx and the whole school of 
occasionalist Cartesians held this view; the orthodox Leibnitz invented 
the term “ automate spirituel,” and applied it to man; the fervent 
Christian, Hartley, was one of the chief advocates and best expositors 
of the doctrine ; while another zealous apologist of Christianity in a 
sceptical age, and a contemporary of Hartley, Charles Bonnet, the 
Genevese naturalist, has embodied the doctrine in language of such 
precision and simplicity, that I will quote the little-known passage 
of his “‘ Essai de Psychologie”’ at length :— 


‘© ANOTHER HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING THE MECHANISM OF IDEAS.' 


‘* Philosophers accustomed to judge of things by that which they are in 
themselves, and not by their relation to received ideas, would not be shocked if 
they met with the proposition that the soul is a mere spectator of the move- 
ments of its body: that the latter performs of itself all that series of actions 
which constitutes life: that it moves of itself: that it is the body alone which 


(1) “Essai de Psychologie,” chap. xxvii. 
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reproduces ideas, compares and arranges them; which forms reasonings, ima- 
gines and executes plans of all kinds, &c. This hypothesis, though perhaps of 
an excessive boldness, nevertheless deserves some consideration. 

It is not to be denied that Supreme Power could create an automaton which 
should exactly imitate all the external and internal actions of man. 

I understand by external actions, all those movements which pass under our 
eyes; I term internal actions, all the motions which in the natural state cannot 
be observed because they take place in the interior of the body—such as the 
movements of digestion, circulation, sensation, &c. Moreover, I include in this 
category the movements which give rise to ideas, whatever be their nature. 

In the automaton which we are considering everything would be precisely 
determined. Everything would occur according to the rules of the most admir- 
able mechanism: one state would succeed another state, one operation would 
lead to another operation, according to invariable laws; motion would become 
alternately cause and effect, effect and cause ; reaction would answer to action, 
and reproduction to production. 

Constructed with definite relations to the activity of the beings which com- 
pose the world, the automaton would receive impressions from it, and, in 
faithful correspondence thereto, it would execute a corresponding series of 
motions. 

Indifferent towards any determination, it would yield equally to all, if the 
first impressions did not, so to speak, wind up the machine and decide its opera- 
tions and its course. 

The series of movements which this automaton could execute would dis- 
tinguish it from all others formed on the same model, but which not having 
been placed in similar circumstances would not have experienced the same 
impressions, or would not have experienced them in the same order. 

The senses of the automaton, set in motion by the objects presented to it, 
would communicate their motion to the brain, the chief motor apparatus of the 
machine. This would put in action the muscles of the hands and feet, in virtue 
of their secret connection with the senses. These muscles, alternately contracted 
and dilated, would approximate or remove the automaton from the objects, 
in the relation which they would bear to the conservation or the destruction of 
the machine. 

The motions of perception and sensation which the objects would have im- 
pressed on the brain, would be preserved in it by the energy of its mechanism. 
They would become more vivid according to the actual condition of the auto- 
maton, considered in itself and relatively to the objects. 

Words being only the motions impressed on the organ of hearing and that of 
voice, the diversity of these movements, their combination, the order in which 
they would succeed one another, would represent judgments, reasoning, and all 
the operations of the mind. 

A close correspondence between the organs of the senses, either by the open- 
ing into one another of their nervous ramifications, or by interposed springs 
(ressorts), would establish such a connection in their working, that, on the occasion 
of the movements impressed on one of these organs, other movements would be 
excited, or would become more vivid in some of the other*senses. 

Give the automaton a soul which contemplates its movements, which believes 
itself to be the author of them, which has different volitions on the occasion of 
the different movements, and you will on this hypothesis construct a man. 

But would this man be free? Can the feeling of our liberty, this feeling 
which is so clear and so distinct and so vivid as to persuade us that we are the 
authors of our actions, be conciliated with this hypothesis? If it removes the 
difficulty which attends the conception of the action of the soul on the body, on 
the other hand it leayes untouched that which meets us in endeayouring to 
conceive the action of the body on the soul.” 
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But if Leibnitz, Jonathan Edwards, and Hartley—men who rank 
among the giants of the world of thought—could see no antagonism 
between the doctrine under discussion and Christian orthodoxy, is it 
not just possible that smaller folk may be wrong in making such a 
coil about “ logical consequences”? And, seeing how large a share 
of this clamour is raised by the clergy of one denomination or 
another, may I say, in conclusion, that it really would be well if eccle- 
siastical persons would reflect that ordination, whatever deep-seated 
graces it may confer, has never been observed to be followed by any 
visible increase in the learning or the logic of its subject. Making 
aman a Bishop, or entrusting him with the office of ministering to 
even the largest of Presbyterian congregations, or setting him up to 
lecture to a Church congress, really does not in the smallest degree 
augment such title to respect as his opinions may intrinsically 
possess. And when such a man presumes on an authority which 
was conferred upon him for other purposes, to sit in judgment upon 
matters his incompetence to deal with which is patent, it is per- 
missible to ignore his sacerdotal pretensions, and to tell him, as one 
would tell a mere common, unconsecrated, layman: that it is not neces- 
sary for any man to occupy himself with problems of this kind unless 
he so choose. Life is filled full enough by the performance of its ordi- 
nary and obvious duties. But that, if a man elect to become a judge 
of these grave questions ; still more, if he assume the responsibility 
of attaching praise or blame to his fellow-men for the conclusions at 
which they arrive touching them, he will commit a sin more grievous 
than most breaches of the Decalogue, unless he avoid a lazy reliance 
upon the information that is gathered by prejudice and filtered through 
passion, unless he go back to the prime sources of knowledge—the 
facts of nature, and the thoughts of those wise men who for genera- 
tions past have been her best interpreters. 


T. H. Huxtey. 
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An eminent man, long known as one of the best political writers 
in England, and to whom many would still be inclined to give that 
title—though personally I should, characterizing him in this year 
1874, rather emphasize the words best and writer, than the word 
political—has lately placed before us his views, as to the future of 
this country, in three remarkable papers, which have, with a certain 
number of pieces justificatives, been collected into a volume, under 
the title of Rocks Ahead; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. There is 
much in the book which is worthy of consideration, and I should be 
very sorry to take up a controversial attitude towards its author. 
At the same time I think the prospect that not he, but the 
prophetess, who speaks through him, holds before his countrymen, 
is far too uniformly grey, and I wish, feeling certain that many of 
you have either read the papers, as they originally appeared, or have 
seen large extracts from them in the newspapers, to put in those 
brighter lights which seem to me wanted, in order to make their 
picture agree with my own anticipations. Would, for your sake, 
I could imitate that charming style, in which art is so thoroughly 
concealed by art. 

The three national dangers to which Cassandra attaches most 
importance are— 

I. The political supremacy of the lower classes ; 

II. The approaching industrial decline of England ; 

III. The divorce of the intelligence of the country from its 
religion. 

Of all these I shall have something to say in their order, but I 
do not propose to dwell at any length upon the first of them, because 
in order to discuss it we should have to come close up to the edge of 
party politics, which would certainly not be desirable on an occasion 
like this, and because it is the part of the work in which there is, as 
it seems to me, least to interest. What Cassandra has to say, is 
little more than a restatement of the views that have been main- 
tained by able men, of a Conservative turn of mind, all through history 
I must allow her to describe her own first rock ahead in her own 
words. She says— 

‘The Reform Bill of 1867 takes the command of the representation out of the 


hands of the propertied classes, and puts it into the hands of the wage-receiving 
classes. It gives it over from the upper and middle ranks of the community to 





(1) This address was delivered at the opening of the annual course of lectures in the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh on the 30th October, 1874. 
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the lower ranks. It transfers electoral preponderance, that is, in fact, electoral 
supremacy, from property to proletairism, from capital to labour. And it does 
this not one whit the less undeniably and irretrievably, in that it does it (thus 
far) only potentially and prospectively.” 

Now, there have always been people who thought “that political 
power lies naturally with intellect and property ;” and so no doubt 
they ought to do, provided the intellect were faultless, and the 
property complete ; unhappily, however, the problem to be solved is 
is not so easy. You have to adjust the competing claims of a great 
mass of property and intellect in comparatively few hands and 
heads, with those of a great mass of intellect and property in many 
million hands and heads. 

Politics is an art. It is not a science dealing with the form of 
government which might be best in the abstract. It deals with the 
best possib/e ; often, that is, with something by no means very good at 
all. When the philosopher has done speculating, the statesman 
must begin acting—taking account, no doubt, if he be a real states- 
man, of everything the philosopher has said, but making more 
allowance than any philosopher, who is not actually working at the 
art of politics, can do, for the materials with which he has to build. 
It would all be so very easy and so very delightful if you could 
settle it by the formula, “ Political power lies naturally with 
intellect and property;” but when did it do so in England? and 
how can statesmen do better than from time to time roughly to 
adjust political power according to the circumstances of the com- 
munity in which they live ? 

Nobody that I know of, ever maintained that the settlement of 
1867 was in any way a perfect or ideal settlement. I, for one, 
made a speech for the express purpose of pointing out that we all had 
been led into doing something different from what we meant to do. 
Speaking on the 13th of May, in what Cassandra would call the 
year of our English revolution, after pointing out that an extended 
franchise was a political necessity, and would do good in various 
important ways, and that nevertheless, when the great cataclysm 
which had been predicted was over, things would look very much 
as they did then, I went on to say— 


‘*‘ How many people are there in the House of Commons who really ex animo 
desire to go beyond the £6 rental borough franchise of the hon. member for 
Leeds and of Lord Palmerston’s Bill? I am sure at this moment the majority 
of the House is conjugating to itself, ‘ I don’t want, thou dost not want, he does 
want, we do not want, you do not want, they do not want,’ to do so. 

‘* And yet who does not see that the old £6 limit is ‘ gone, frozen, dead for 


ever’ ?” 

The fact is, that when enormous political forces are in motion, 
you cannot be very precise in determining how, or how far, they will 
go. Enough, if you are satisfied that the general direction is right, 
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and that the channel, so to speak, along which they will move is 
wide enough to prevent any great overflow of force. 

If Cassandra and those who listened to her had not prevented the 
proposed settlement of 1866, it would have been, as I venture to 
think, much better; not at all because that settlement would have 
been, as it would no doubt have been, rather less democratic, but 
because that settlement would have excluded a considerable number 
of persons who have no political beliefs at all, and are consequently 
altogether influenced by the passing feeling of the hour, which may 
have nothing to do with politics properly so called. The presence 
of this class in the electorate will no doubt cause the majorities in 
favour of this or that party to fluctuate more than they have done, 
especially in the English boroughs, as may be seen by comparing the 
returns of 1868 and 1874; but as for the fears that Cassandra 
expresses of a struggle between the have-nots and the haves, they 
appear to me to be quite visionary. She seems to forget that the 
division into the upper, middle, and lower classes is purely arbitrary, 
is merely a loose though convenient way of lumping together an 
immense variety of social strata which are again laterally divided in 
innumerable ways. No doubt if the electors below the old £10 limit, 
whom she so much dreads, were unanimously to combine to plunder 
their more fortunate countrymen under forms of law, it would be 
very alarming; but there is not the ghost of a reason to suppose that 
they will ever do anything of the kind. Curran’s fleas, if unanimous, 
might, we know, have pulled him out of bed—but they didn’t. 

No doubt Cassandra is perfectly right in saying that it would 
have been better if the new electors, admitted by the settlement 
of 1867, had been more educated. Of course it would. Nobody 
knew that better than these very electors, and it was by their help 
that those of us who had been working away at the subject for 
several Parliaments got in the last Parliament various measures 
passed, which, with all their imperfections, for the first time created 
something like a national system of education from the Land’s End 
to John o’Groats. 

This is a strange oversight, and hardly less strange is Cassandra’s 
oversight about the Poor Laws. 


** Do not,” she asks, ‘‘ the Poor Laws virtually give to the poor a first mort- 
gage on all the property of the rich? And how will it fare with us when the 
masses, preponderating at the poll, selecting the House of Commous, swaying 
the lawyers, dictating the laws, nominating our rulers, shall be in a position 
to determine how the Poor Laws shall be administered.” 


One would really fancy from this that the Poor Laws had been a 
modern democratic invention, which had been the cause of much 


more mischief since our first great democratic step in 1832. But 
is that correct? Is it not as far as possible from being correct ? 
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Were not things ten times worse in the good old times before the 
New Poor Law? 

Cassandra is alarmed at the idea of the average elector interfering 
in the details of Indian and foreign questions ; but nothing is more 
improbable than that he ever would desire to do so. Was even the 
electorate, before 1832 or between 1832 and 1868, a body so con- 
stituted that one could have willingly seen it take a very active part 
in the details of such questions? Did it do so? And is it at 
all likely that, on the Continent of Europe at least, we shall ever 
have questions so calculated to move the average elector as many of 
those which came up for settlement between 1847 and 1867? It is 
wholly impossible that the average elector could interfere in the 
details of either foreign or Indian questions, if he wished to do 
so. He could not even do so if you introduced the “referendum ” 
of the Ziirich Constitution—a step which no one, demagogue or 
other, has, so far as I know, proposed to take in these islands. 

On broad questions of foreign policy, and these are the only ones 
with which he can possibly deal, my opinion is that the average 
elector will be usually right, provided those whose business it is to 
keep him right do their duty. Those public men, however, who 
have to deal specially with the foreign affairs of the country, even 
when they have a real interest in the subject, still keep up rather 
too much the old reticent system—a system which was very good 
and right in days when our diplomatists were not .obliged to reckon 
nearly so much with the Press, but which is of more doubtful wisdom 
when the espousal of a particular cause by two or three leading 
newspapers may give public opinion a bias which it is afterwards 
very difficult for those who really know the whole truth to remove. 

As for Indian questions, all who have tried to talk about India in 
public know that they are one of the least popular topics upon which 
any one can address an audience of his countrymen. Every few 
years some speaker arises who thinks that he can make a good 
oratorical investment by talking India. There was Mr. George 
Thompson, a very good speaker, and there have been others; but 
it doesn’t answer, and it won’t answer, except for very humble 
purposes, hardly to be dignified by the name political. The diffi- — 
culty, not to say the impossibility, of interesting the people of one 
country, however well and kindly disposed, about the affairs of 
another, would be one of the strongest arguments which a wise 
statesman would now urge, if the question, Shall we or shall we not 
take possession of India? could come up as a new question; and the 
tendency, as our own representation becomes more real, will rather 
be to diminish than to increase the desire to interfere in matters 
which do not immediately affect the quite obvious and palpable 
interests of the people of these kingdoms. 
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I think that this parochialising of politics has its bad side; but no 
one will deny that all forms of government have their special 
dangers, and representative governments, founded upon a wide 
democratic basis, are not exempt from the common lot. 

On the other hand, those who have most experience of large con- 
stituencies will, I think, bear me out in saying that they have a 
good deal more instinct for statesmanship than Cassandra or per- 
haps Mr. Greg himself quite knows, provided statesmanship is put 
before them in a suitable way. Sure I am that in Scotland, at least, 
every man who wants to succeed with a popular audience should 
make the best and most statesmanlike speech that he can. I say 
nothing of England, because I have no experience of large popular 
audiences in that country. I know that a distinguished Frenchman 
told a friend of mine that he found a great difference between 
audiences on the two sides of the Tweed; but, for all I can say to 
the contrary, this may have merely been a remnant of the partiality 
of the “ Ancient League,” although the speaker was no friend to 
France of the Lilies and the Crown. 

I should be sorry to make any exaggerated claims for the change in 
our polity, which was made by the.settlement of 1867, but really, 
after the result of the last election, it is very strange to find that it 
should be described as violently revolutionary. No doubt, Cassandra 
would say that democracy “recule pour mieux sauter ;” but I, who 
cannot see that any of the measures which were passed by the last 
administration, even when it was borne along by the full tide of 
popularity, were at all of a dangerous or revolutionary character, 
must be permitted to look forward to its next leap with something 
more than equanimity. Even Cassandra herself will admit that 
the vast improvements of the last hundred years have synchronized 
in a rather suspicious way with the advance of her dreaded foe. 


The second rock ahead which the prophetess thinks she perceives, 
is the approaching industrial exhaustion or decline of Great 
Britain. 


‘s What,” she asks, ‘‘ are the qualities and advantages that have given us our 
manufacturing supremacy; that have enabled us to produce what every country 
in the world wants, better and cheaper and more abundantly than any other 
country? Mainly three— 

‘¢1, Abundant coal and iron, both cheap and in proximity. 

‘2, Tho indefatigable industry and workmanship—by which I mean the 
blended skill and conscientiousness—of our artisans, 

‘*3. Our enormous command of capital. 

“Now i in all these points we are losing our relative and in some our positive 
supremacy.” 


Any one who takes the trouble to look into the facts, will see that 
Cassandra takes the very gloomiest possible view about the future of 
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our coal supply ; but on this point the answer of Mr. Arthur Arnold, 
in the September number of the Contemporary, is so complete that I 
will not further allude to it. 

Surely, too, Mr. Greg almost sufficiently answers Cassandra. He 
clearly sees that, as soon as coal begins seriously to rise in price, two 
very different agencies will come into play. New mines will be 
opened on the one hand, while appliances for diminishing the 
expense of raising coal, and the waste of coal when raised, will be 
devised on the other. Thus no cataclysmal change will take place 
in our industry ; there will be no ruinously sudden collapse affecting 
a population, “not as now of thirty, but of sixty millions.” No 
reasonable man doubts that a time will come when our cheap coal 
will be exhausted; when we shall, in all likelihood, cease to be 
the great workshop of the world. All I contend for is, that that 
time is so far off, that it is idle to speculate at present about 
it. Long ere it arrives the whole political condition of the 
world may be so entirely altered, the transference of population 
from one part of the globe to another, where it is more wanted, may 
be so much a matter of course, that the very word emigration may 
have become obsolete, and that our children may smile as much at 
the idea of any mother objecting to her children going to America, 
as we now do, when we hear of a mother in Kent objecting to her 
children going into the Midland counties. ‘‘ Please God,” said such 
a one to a benevolent lady recently, ‘no child of mine shall ever go 
down into the Shires.” 

Then I want to know why it should be assumed that the greatness 
of this country is to be for ever dependent on her manufacturing 
industry, and on the iron and coal that feed them. That is the 
present form of our greatness; but we were great before our manu- 
factures, and we will, if we are true to ourselves, be great after them. 
Coal and iron are but instruments in the hands of that energy 
which is the true source of our national strength. Coal and iron did 
not defeat the Armada, did not conquer India, nor colonise America. 

As to the deterioration in the character of British labour, I will 
cite Cassandra’s own words. She says— 

‘* By ‘character’ we mean efficiency and conscientiousness. Here again the 
causes are in operation, but the effects are only beginning to be obvious; and as 
there is much to screen or confuse them, it is our habit to doubt or disbelieve 
them. English labour, beyond that of every other nation, used to be dogged, untir- 
ing, thorough, and honest. Its quality could be relied upon, and its willing, per- 
severing energy was unrivalled. English workmen were never very sober, and 
therefore by no means exactly to be called steady; but they were manageable 
by their employers, and exceptionally intelligent; they were not given, like so 
many continental labourers, to holiday-making or pleasure-seeking ; when they 
did work, they worked with a will; they neither shirked their task nor scamped 


it. If half we hear, and much we see, be true, this can scarcely be said now, as 
a rule, of any class of British labourers except nayvies. In many departments 
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of industry, we are assured, the chief aim of the operatives, and the distinct 
purpose of their trade regulations, is to work as short hours as they can, and to 
do as little in those hours as they can contrive in return for the wages they 
receive. Probably the statement is: exaggerated or coloured, but no one can 
say that it is groundless.” 


The first thing that strikes one about this is, that it is no new 
assertion. It has been repeated again and again. Still in spite of 
the assertion, and in spite of such substratum of fact as there may 
be below the assertion, the world does somehow go on preferring 
most English to most not English goods; and what is more, many 
kinds of English goods go on improving in perfection and finish to 
such a degree as to excite the wrath of certain very competent 
critics. Here Mr. Ruskin, for instance :— 


‘‘ Reader, look round this English room of yours, about which you have been 
proud so often, because the work of it was so good and strong, and the orna- 
ments of it so finished. Examine again all those accurate mouldings and 
perfect polishings, and unerring adjustments of the seasoned wood and tempered 
steel. Many a time you have ‘exulted over them, and thought how great Eng- 
land was, because her slightest work was done so thoroughly. Alas! if read 
rightly, these perfectnesses are signs of a slavery in our England a thousand 
times more bitter and more degrading than that of the scourged African or 
helot Greek.” 


Now Mr. Ruskin’s views may or may not be correct, but if his 


facts are correct—and we can all test them for ourselves—it does not 
look as if many of our manufacturers failed in doggedness, untir- 
ingness, thoroughness, or honesty. Much probably that is said 
against English labour generally, is founded upon hasty generalisa- 
tions from the building trades in London and some other places. 

Cassandra next proceeds to deal at some length with the subject of 
strikes, with the abuses of Trades Unions, and with the tendency of 
some of the more unenlightened proceedings of these bodies to 
increase the cost of production in this country :— 


‘* These proceedings,” she says, ‘‘ are seyeral—none perhaps very serious taken 
singly, but in their aggregate effect by ne means contemptible. First come 
various absurd regulations to hinder workmen from putting forth their full 
strength and skill, lest they should raise the standard of average requirement, 
as against their less qualified fellows—of which the law prevalent among brick- 
layers of forbidding unionists fully to use both hands in their task may be taken 
as an extreme sample. 

‘‘ Next may be specified the analogous and widely extended discouragement of 
piece-work, and the systematic endeavour to enforce a uniform rate of wages 
without reference to the varying capacities of different men and of the quality of 
their labour—a practice which arose, no doubt, out of some confused notion of 
fair play or kindness to the weaker brethren, but which a few moments’ reflec- 
tion will show to be cruelly unjust to the more energetic, competent, ambitious 
or heavily burdened workman, as well as singularly noxious in diminishing the 
efficiency of labour, and thereby enhancing the cost of the article to which that 
labour is applied. The rules, very general at one time, and still extensively in 
operation, for limiting the number of apprentices which each skilled workman 
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was allowed to instruct in his own trade, and the prohibition of any one not 
regularly apprenticed from practising that trade, operate sensibly in the same 
direction, and were introduced avowedly for preventing anything like free com- 
petition and the effect it was feared it must produce in reducing wages. All 
these restrictions, the number and vexatious character of which only those who 
have studied the subject somewhat in detail can fully estimate, being fetters 
upon the masters’ freedom as to the most profitable mode of carrying on his 
business, add to the necessary cost of manufacture involved, discourage the 
capitalist, and place him at a disadvantage in the struggle with less hampered 
rivals.” 

Now these rules are bad and foolish enough, but after all they are 
merely the first thoughts of uneducated men, who must go through 
the stage of thinking these foolish thoughts before they get to any- 
thing better. 

How long is it since the most intelligent people in Europe 
defended judicial torture, thought that the exaction of interest for 
money was a wicked action, that the State was bound to enforce 
compliance with the religion which it patronised, and that a witch 
should not be suffered to live? It is only a very few generations 
since your statesmen and judges got beyond these follies—which 
appeared to them mere primary truths, and are we to hold up our 
hands and prophesy the industrial decline of England, because 
mechanics have not léarned in a day to use their liberty wisely ? 
Are you sure that superstitions as bad as the worst of these are 
quite dead amongst our better classes? I know that repeated sug- 
gestions with reference to the expediency of some form of torture 
being applied to discover the Road murder were made to the Home 
Secretary of that day. And there exist hosts of worthy people who, 
when they hear of any particular form of crime becoming suddenly 
more prevalent than usual, immediately think that nothing is wanted 
except to increase its punishment. Proposals of the kind are even 
perpetually made to the legislature. Half, indeed, of the mistakes 
that are committed in politics arise from following the natural im- 
pulses of ignorance, to do the obvious and therefore the presumed 
right thing. ‘ Why it is common sense!” says the Philistine, and 
gives his idiotic vote as if the labours of a thousand thoughtful men 
had not proved his common sense to be common nonsense There is 
probably not one of the rules censured so justly by Cassandra which 
any one, who considered the subject for the first time from the work- 
man’s point of view, would not consider to be righteous and wise. 

Then as to strikes. Strikes are a great evil, no doubt, but the 
stage of strikes must be gone through before we get to better 
industrial conditions. They are the natural result of industrial 
freedom in its adolescence, used as unwisely as adolescents who have 
been curbed too tight are apt to use their freedom. _ 

With reference to Cassandra’s alarms about the reduction in the 


length of the working day, individuals may hold their own opinions 
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as to the expediency on non-expediency of the Act of last session, as 
to the propriety, that is, of the State intervening to settle the question 
of the length of the working day; but there is immensely more to 
be said for the shortening the hours of labour that Mr. Greg admits 
or than I have time to say here. 

The last of Cassandra’s economic fears is that our peculiar advan- 
tage in the possession of an unusually large amount of capital is gone. 
She says :— 

‘“‘ The unrivalled amount of capital possessed by the British manufacturer was 
one of his special advantages in the industrial rivalry with foreign nations. 
His command of capital is greater than ever, but it is no longer his exclusively, 
—for not only are other countries growing rich almost as rapidly as England,— 
not only is the wealth of Germany and Italy augmenting fast, not only is 
America in ordinary years making as much money as we are, and France saving 
perhaps more,—but British capital is at the command of the American, the 
French, the Italian, and the German manufacturer almost as freely, and more 
than as profitably, as at that of the Englishman. In truth, any country that 
wishes for capital, and can use it well, may have it for the asking. Here, then, 
our peculiar advantage is gone, as in other elements of cheap production we 
have shown that it is going.” 

That sounds all very dreadful, but are there not some tendencies 
which are more and more transferriig capital to England? Is not 
the London money market more the money market of the world than 
it was even five years ago? Is it not obvious that wealthy persons 
abroad are more and more tempted by the comparative immunity 
from disturbance of this island to transfer large amounts of property 
to our shores? Is it not notorious that the number of persons whose 
deaths singly affect the Budget of the Chanceller of the Exchequer 
is steadily on the increase ? 

Let us look at the figures of the Clearing-house. In the year 
ending on the 30th of April, 1868, these figures stood in round 
numbers at three billions two hundred and fifty-seven millions. 
In the next year they had increased by two hundred and seventy- 
seven millions, In the year after that, they had increased by another 
one hundred and eighty-six millions. In ’70-71, they increased by 
another. two hundred and ninety-eight millions. Then in ’71-72 
they went up by a great bound of thirteen hundred and forty-one 
millions; and by the 30th of April, 1873—when that period of 
national disaster and humiliation which was coincident, as Cassandra’s 
friends would say, with the Gladstone administration, was beginning 
to draw to a close—they passed six billions. That means that 
between the 30th of April, 1868, and the 30th of April, 1873, they 
had increased by the moderate and reasonable amount of two billions 
seven hundred and forty-six millions. 

What is it that terrifies our prophetess? Surely she is not misled 
by the fallacy that it is bad for England that other nations should 
grow rich. Ifsheis, she may comfort herself by reflecting that the 
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disparity is still great. Even now, or rather somewhat more than a 
year ago, the London Loan Fund in banks which published their 
accounts was—I take the figures from Mr. Bagehot’s “ Lombard 
Street’’—one hundred and twenty millions as against thirteen 
millions in Paris, forty millions in New York, and eight millions in 
Germany. Nor is there any doubt, if we could get at the deposits of 
the banks which do not publish their accounts, the enormous dis- 
proportion would be made still more apparent. 

I hope I have done no wrong to Cassandra in the presentment of 
her prophecies as to the industrial decline of England which I have 
laid before you, and I hope also that I have shown that she takes too 
gloomy a view. 

My own méthod of parrying such mischiefs as I admit to require 
to be parried under this head, may be summed up as follows :— 

1. Education, 

2. Wise government, 

3. Patience. 

By education I do not mean merely or chiefly the teaching of the 
children of the poorer classes to read, write, and do arithmetic. 
Much more, I mean teaching the children of the rich what it is most 
important they should know as citizens. School-managers, who 
never heard of Bastiat, and to whom political economy is the dismal 
science par excellence, are just the men to turn out scholars ripe for 
the acceptance of every form of political and social misbelief. 
Once let your great schools give a thoroughly manly training to 
your youth, making them fit to do the duties of British gentlemen 
in a time when.the position of gentlemen is being challenged as it 
never has been before, a time instinct with change which may be 
admirably beneficial, but may also be extremely dangerous, and you 
will find the trade of agitation become a very bad one. 

Looking back to the hopes which I cherished thirteen years ago, 
when I got the Palmerston Government to appoint the first Public 
Schools Commission, and seeing how little has been done, how 
beneath contempt is still the amount of really desirable knowledge 
with which an average boy leaves nearly all the great old public 
schools, although some of the first men of the country have been 
instant in urging change, both as members of the Public Schools 
Executive Commission and as members of the various governing 
bodies,—when I hear of a great ecclesiastic objecting to botany being 
taught to boys because it is too easy, just as the same person or one 
like minded advocated the teaching of Greek, not for the treasures 
which Greek contains, but simply because it is difficult,—when I see 
that all the efforts of persons like Lord Salisbury and the Archbishop 
of York and Sir John Lubbock are met by a body of masters who, 
with some most honourable exceptions, fight for worn-out methods 
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and subjects with a determination which would be admirable if it 
were not absurd,—I seem to see a far greater danger to the country 
in its race with rivals, than any which comes from the unaidea 
errors of the artisan. There never was a time when those whom 
fortune has placed in a good position in the world, more wanted 
personal merit to keep their position, or had more need of the 
warning given in the line of the poet— 


**Q rois, soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.” 


By good government I mean, above all, government which does 
not set before itself incompatible ideals, which does not, for example, 
insist on having at one and the same time all the advantages of the 
system of Cobden and all the advantages of the system of Castle- 
reagh—a government which has made up its mind as to whether the 
real object of our policy is to be to rule the British islands, the 
British colonies, and India, or whether its object is to make us what 
some one called “man’s firm defence from wrong,’’—in other words, 
to be the knight-errant of the universe. A government which has 
really made up its mind on these matters will find a financial, naval, 
military, and foreign policy ready to its hand. If it prefers the aims 
of Castlereagh, it cannot well do better than to adopt the policy of 
Castlereagh. That was consistent enough. If it prefer the system 
of Cobden, it has only to build on the lines of 1846—only to 
develope to its logical consequence the policy of free trade. 

To that end it must steadily lean towards substituting direct for 
indirect taxation, in so far as our vast national indebtedness will 
permit, and as it diminishes indirect, must constantly lower the limit 
of exemption from direct taxation, so that all citizens above abject 
poverty may contribute something. No doubt those politicians are 
right who believe that a large national expenditure, fed by indirect 
taxation, is more willingly borne than one fed by direct taxation. 
But the consistent development of the principles of free trade 
would lead to a considerable diminution in the expense of our army, 
when we had, in virtue of these principles, gradually got rid of all 
national entanglements inconsistent with the policy.on which we had 
elected to act. 

That policy requires a supreme navy, an army sufficiently large 
for India and the fortresses which we have scattered about the world, 
and sufficiently large to make, in connection with the navy, the idea 
of a descent upon this country hopelessly absurd. But it does not 
involve an army sufficiently large to be used on the European con- 
tinent. 

It further requires a much greater attention to our foreign policy, 
the adoption of a clear line of action, and not the hopeless drifting 
that we have too often seen substituted for a clear line of action, so 
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that it may well happen that a statesman is carried into the Foreign 
Office by the cry of a spirited foreign policy, and that when he has 
got there his whole thoughts should be concentrated in dropping 
down the stream so as to avoid running into anything, here just 
not grazing the bank, and there fending off another boat. To make 
our foreign policy all it should be, to make our foreign minister the 
centre of the very best information from every part of the world, 
would no doubt require an addition to our diplomatic and consular 
estimates; but it would not require the addition of the price of 
half an ironclad a year, to make those services, if wisely handled 
at head-quarters, as efficient for their purpose as, to use the words of 
Lord Odo Russell, “the Prussian army or the Society of Jesus!” 
The adoption of such a system of government would tend more 
and more every year to make this country the great emporium of 
the universe, the reservoir of capital, and the best place at once for 
the artisan and for the capitalist to live in. 

Cassandra is perfectly right in thinking that England will not 
remain for an indefinite period the great workshop of the world ; 
but the adoption of a wise policy now will keep England its great work- 
shop for a long time to come, and will give us such a start over all 
our rivals in the possession of capital and mercantile connection, as 
may keep us, when taken in connection with certain advantages, 
which nothing but our own unwisdom can take away, in the front 
rank of the world, long after other nations have come to surpass us 
as centres of manufacturing industry. 

The third method of meeting such evils as I acknowledge really to 
exist under Cassandra’s second head, was, I said, patience; by which 
I mean, that because there are certain unpleasant phenomena in our 
present industrial condition, we should not run away with the idea 
that we are exceptionally afflicted. There is not a country in 
Europe which either has nof or will not have the same difficulty 
from strikes and combinations, except in cases where our painful 
experience shall have put others in the way of profiting by what we 
have gone through. In industrial as well as in political organiza- 
tion, it is our fate, and a proud fate, to lead the way. Our descend- 
ants will in all probability grumble as little at the industrial 
troubles through which this generation of Englishmen is going as 
we grumble at the good blood which, two hundred years ago, flowed 
in the words of the poet— 


‘*So hot from Royalist and Puritan.” 


There is one very strange note in the paper which I am examining. 
Cassandra says— 


‘Of course it is possible that competing nations may be as foolish as our- 
selves, following our suicidal footsteps in the shape of strikes, inflated wages, 
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shorter hours, and exhausting conflicts between the two great productive 
powers, capital and labour, and may thus retard our comparative decline. 
But if their artisans are no wiser than ours, their governments, so far, at least, 
are stronger.” . 

Does she then seriously believe that any government, from the 
Atlantic to the Ural, is at this moment stronger than ours in the 
sense of being better able to keep the peace within its own borders, 
without compromising the peace of the future? So far from believing 
this to be the case, I do not think there is any country whose social] 
condition in the future does not give more cause for uneasiness. 
Take even Germany, so admirable in so many respects; but who that 
is acquainted with that country does not see that she has still to 
settle with herself some very awkward political questions, which we 
have settled long ago, and which may complicate her social diffi- 
culties in a very serious way. 


The third portion of Mr. Greg’s book is the one which will per- 
haps be read with most general interest. He says— 


**T allege that in England the highest intelligence of the nation is not only not 
in harmony with the nation’s creed, but is distinctly at issue with it, does not 
accept it largely, indeed, repudiates it in the distinctest manner, or, for peace 
and prudence’s sake, discountenances it by silence, even where it does not demur 
to it in words, and that in this disharmony and divorce lies a grave and unde- 
niable peril for the future. The fact is not new, but its dimensions are; the 
disharmony is spreading to many classes, and is assuming a more pronounced 
significance, no candid observer will deny it, and no wise patriot or states- 
man will regard it as a matter to be ignored.” 


Now if all Mr. Greg means is, that the highest intelligence of the 
country has of late been moving with extreme rapidity, and that its 
ideas about the highest matters naturally keeping pace with its ideas 
about other matters, it is further in advance of the mass of less 
active minds than has been the case at most periods of history, then 
I entirely agree with him, and think he has stated his case with great 
moderation. There is no doubt a movement in progress which is 
destined to grow stronger, and to produce results not only great but 
permanent. I do not believe that there is a single position which has 
been won by modern science from the domain of blind authority, 
which will ever be won back again; while, with regard to many of 
the raids which the great masters of historical criticism have made 
into territory once considered sacred, the verdict of the next century 
will, I am persuaded, be in the spirit of the words— 

‘* Nor blade of grass again was seen 
Where Alaric and his hosts had been.” 

It is when we come to speculate upon the ultimate result of the 
simplifying process which is going on that I part company, not with 
Mr. Greg, but with Mr. Greg in the particular mood in which he 
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determined to come before the world as Cassandra. I think he im- 
mensely underrates the permanent and indestructible element in 
Christendom. Why, when all has been said that any man of science 
has yet propounded as a man of science—as anything but a guesser 
into realms confessedly unknown, how little has been done to shake 
the foundations upon which the highest forms of religion in Western 
Europe really rest! 

You find, for instance, a person or persons endowed with very 
keen faculties for enjoyment, who attain, after just enough difficulty 
to make the attainment most pleasurable, the realization of their 
utmost wishes. They remain for a time in the possession of what 
appears to others and to themselves almost perfect happiness ; then, 
however, circumstances change, and they are overwhelmed by 
calamity. From the prostration which was the first result of this 
calamity, they gradually rise, till at length they attain, through 
what they would describe as the life of faith, such perfect happiness 
that their previous happiness seems in comparison as nothing. Now 
let any one demonstrate, as might no doubt in the case I am thinking 
of, and in a thousand others, be sufficiently easily demonstrated, 
that the view of history usually connected with the particular set 
of religious ideas which this person or these persons held was hope- 
lessly defective—that the astronomy with which that particular set of 
religious ideas was long and authoritatively connected was eminently 
absurd—that the cosmogony with which such religious ideas were 
connected was no better—in short, that nine-tenths of the opinions 
usually held by people of that way of thinking were wildly pre- 
posterous, and that nothing better could happen to these opinions 
than that they should vanish on the wind’s wings—what, I should 
like to know, have those who compel their vanishing done to shake 
the intimate personal conviction of communion with the Unseen, 
upon which the spiritual life of such persons is really founded ? 
If historical criticism, if physical science, after they have chased 
away these accessory ideas on the wind’s wings, go a step further 
and say, “ Those things which you believe to be so eternally true 
that they seem truer to you than all else beside, are not true,” then 
historical criticism and physical science, which have hitherto been 
entirely dans leur droit, become just as much unjustifiable invaders 
as is the doctor of the Church when he presumes to pronounce an 
opinion ex cathedrd, which historical criticism and science can show, 
as they have done ten thousand times, to be simply false. 

It appears to me that there are many ideas which are now enunci- 
ated by the foremost teachers of the world which will, when they 
get hold of the minds of men, be fatal to certain forms in which the 
religious sentiment presents itself in Western Europe—fatal, for 
example, in all likelihood, to everything like political organization 
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in the matters of the soul, but I know no idea which rises above a 
mere conjecture, which can be fatal to the religious sentiment itself, 
as seen in the highest forms of Christian life and practice. 

Many people who are very much alarmed at the change in opinion 
which is going on around them, and whose alarm is oddly enough 
reflected on the author of the “Creed of Christendom,’”’ might be a 
good deal comforted if they would only ponder on the large admis- 
sions of their opponents. He was not exactly a persona grata in 
orthodox circles who wrote last century on the fly-leaf of his 
copy of the “Systéme de la Nature,” which is still preserved in 
St. Petersburg, the words, “S’il n’y avait pas un Dieu, il faudrait 
Vinventer;’’ and he is not exactly a persona grata in the orthodox 
circles of this century who penned the memorable sentence, 
“T’Eglise a été dépassée, et s’est dépassée elle-méme. Le Christ 
n’a pas été dépassé.”’ 

And in the address which frightened the other day half the clergy 
of an Irish town, do we not find the following paragraph ?— 

‘**To yield this religious sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of 
problems at the present hour. And grotesque in relation to scientific culture 
as many of the religions of the world, have been and are,—dangerous, nay 
destructive, to the dearest privileges of freemen as some of them undoubtedly 
have been, and would, if they could, be again, —it will be wise to recognise them 
as the forms of a force, mischievous if permitted to intrude on the region of 
knowledge, over which it holds no command, but capable of being guided by 
liberal thought to noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its proper 
sphere. Itis vain to oppose this force with a view to its extirpation. What 
we should oppose, to the death if necessary, is every attempt to found upon 
this elemental bias of man’s nature a system which should exercise despotic 
sway over his intellect.” 

These admissions, and such as these, coming from men whose 
works are “full-welling fountain-heads of change,” should surely go 
for something—should surely show that whatever is going to happen, 
however much may have to be given up, a great deal still remains. 
As long as deep religious feeling seems to be almost inseparable 
from the highest literary beauty, so long is there, to my mind, a 
very powerful argument in favour of that feeling, not only con- 
tinuing to be strong, but even growing stronger with the increase of 
education and refinement. 

I was looking, some months ago, through a long correspondence, 
most of which consisted of letters from persons who were quite 
unknown beyond the circle of their own intimate friends, but 
amongst which there were not a few letters from one of the most 
famous men of his generation. His letters were by no means 
inferior to his reputation, but they were distinctly not the most 
remarkable in the collection, either in matter or form. Surprised 
by this, I said to the person who showed me the correpondence, 
But tell me, in the name of wonder, how are these letters, and 
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these, and these, superior to those of this great orator and famous 
author? The answer which I received came in the shape of a 
quotation from, if I remember right, Joubert. Anyhow it ran as 
follows :—* Plus l’4me est prés de Dieu, plus la pensée est prés de 
lame, plus le style est prés de la pensée, plus tout cela est beau.” 
Well, I don’t know how it strikes others, but it strikes me that as 
long as that can be said, and can’t be contradicted, as long as the 
particular vein of feeling which is peculiar to the highest forms of Chris- 
tianity is not remotely approached by modes of thought really 
antagonistic to Christianity, so long nothing essential can be lost. 
Observe, again, how entirely the mocking Mephistophelian vein 
has died out in those who are most strongly opposed to existing 
beliefs—how reverent is the tone of the very men who are prayed for 
and preached about in the Churches. To find a Capaneus or 
Heaven-stormer, you must look away from the leaders of the 
revolutionary movement to followers who do not fully understand 
their own principles, or the serious nature of the work they are 
doing. 

Those sad and stately lines which Strauss wrote the other day on 
his death-bed,’ would have been called deeply religious if they had 
come down from heathen antiquity,—if, for instance, they had been 
the production of him—and as far as poetical merit goes they might 
have been— 


‘** Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep Universe, and said—No God! 
Finding no bottom ; who denied 
Divinely the Divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side.” 


In the warfare of this world it is often wise to hold for a time 
positions which are not really defensible. We all quote, with 
approbation, the example of the old Scottish warrior, who, ordered 
to hold an untenable redoubt on the field of Steenkirk, went to his 
death with the words, “The will of the Lord be done.” In the 
warfare, however, which “the Church militant” has to wage, surely 
the true strategy would be never to hold for a moment a position 

(1) “* Dem ich dieses sage 
Weiss ich klage nicht, 


Der ich dieses klage 
Weiss ich zage nicht. 


Nun heisst’s bald verglimmen 
Wie ein Licht verglimmt, 

In die Luft verschwimmen 
Wie ein Ton verschimmt. 


Moége schwach wie immer, 
Aber hell and rein, 

Dieser letzte Schimmer 
Dieser Ton nur sein.” 
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about which there can be any serious doubt. To me, at least, it 
seems that the strength of the place is so great, that it can well 
dispense with the dubious and dangerous aid of so-called outworks. 
Those who trust to outworks are apt to fall into strange absurdities. 
The following conversation took place, many years ago, between a 
great Indian official and a Mahommedan doctor of the law, who was 
defending his religion by one of its outworks, the infallibility of the 
Koran :— 


‘*And how,” said the Nawab, ‘‘ have people in modern days made all the 
discoveries you speak of in astronomy ?” 

‘* Chiefly, Nawab Sahib,” replied Colonel Sleeman, ‘‘ by means of the tele- 
scope, which is an instrument of modern invention.” 

**And do you suppose, sir, that I would put the evidence of one of your 
telescopes in opposition to that of the holy prophet? No, sir; depend upon it 
there is much fallacy in a telescope—it is not to be relied upon. I have con- 
versed with many excellent European gentlemen; and their great fault seems 
to me to lie in the implicit faith they put in these telescopes—they hold their 
evidence above that of the prophets Moses, Abraham, and Elijah. It is dreadful 
to think what mischief these telescopes may do.” 


Now astronomy is a very old science, and has attained the 
respectability which attaches to age. Many persons would smile at 
this story who would have been scandalized if they had listened, let 
us say, to Professor Owen the other day at the Orientalist Congress, 
while he calmly put aside, as unworthy of discussion, various vener- 
able delusions in matters scientific, which many worthy people are still 
in the habit of connecting with a religion which can surely dispense 
with outworks much better than that which the mufti defended 
against Colonel Sleeman. 

Cassandra, in her gloomy forecast, does not attach sufficient 
importance to the extreme complexity of the influences which are 
working in our generation. The currents cross each other in all 
directions. Theology, for example, is losing and will continue to 
lose its power over many provinces of thought and knowledge in 
which it once held sway; but, on the other hand, religion is as 
decidedly widening the area of its sway in the domain of human 
conduct. 

All the higher forms of religion in Western Europe have been 
becoming more active since the French Revolution. Without dwell- 
ing on events which have occurred in Great Britain, just look at 
the change that has come over the Church of France—so lax before 
1789, so irreproachable now in point of morals, whatever may have 
to be said of its intellectual characteristics. It is usual to talk of 
Paris as a sort of metropolis of revolt against all the old influences, 
and I am sure many good Germans in 1870-71 thought they were 
the ministers of Divine vengeance against a modern Babylon. Well, 
you know what I thought about the Franco-German war; but any- 
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thing more absurd than this sweeping condemnation of the French 
capital can hardly be imagined. Paris is an epitome of much that is 
best and worst in modern society. Nowhere does one see in sharper 
contrast the conflicting tendencies that are disputing the allegiance 
of us and our contemporaries. Well did one say— 


‘Elle est riche en toutes choses, et elle peut donner indistinctement tout ce 
qu’on lui demande, depuis le mal dans son excés le plus pervers, jusqu’au bien 
dans son excés le plus sublime, depuis les extravagances les plus raffinées de la 
mode, jusqu’aux renoncements les plus extrémes de la cherité, depuis le plaisir 
sous son aspect le plus dangereux, jusqu’a la piété sous sa forme la plus parfaite. 
Elle encense le vice et la vanité plus qu’on n’ose le faire ailleurs, et cependant 
elle s’honore de pouvoir montrer des exemples de vertu, de déyouement et 
@humilité presque uniques au monde.” 


But the great contention which goes on in Paris goes on every- 
where, with a thousand local variations. We are in the rush of the 
mid-stream, and it would be rash indeed to speculate as to the exact 
point to which we shall be carried. 

I read the future, however, quite differently from Cassandra, 
though perhaps not very differently from Mr. Greg. I believe 
that the result of the contest of our age between authority 
and reason will be good for all of us, and that the mid-stream of 
change, in which we are, will land us on some far-off shore much 
nearer together—not divide us into two hostile camps. At no 
previous period in the history of the world has Christianity, as 
represented in the Gospels, or in the lives and works of the best 
of its followers, exercised so powerful an influence on public affairs 
as in the last thirty years; and I make this assertion without in 
the least forgetting the endless wars and troubles of that period. 
In legislation, in administration, in our way of carrying on war, 
in our treatment of inferior races, in our social relations, in our 
amusements, in our literature, in everything we are, though, Heaven 
knows, still far enough from it, nearer nevertheless to the Christian 
ideal than we ever have been before ; and it is interesting to observe 
that the results of the very highest statesmanship and of the very 
highest forms of Christianity are often most curiously near each 
other. The settlement of the Alabama controversy on the part of 
England was, as has been well said, at once one of the best pieces 
of statecraft and one of the most Christian acts recorded in history. 

I could quote, if there were time, views inspired simply by strong 
religious feeling, and which formed themselves forty years ago in 
the mind of a youth brought up in the very focus and centre of 
the European political and ecclesiastical reaction, which are identical 
with those to which the most enlightened statesmen of the Liberal 
party would now subscribe. 


If Christianity is going to lose its power at once over the highest 
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intelligence of Western Europe and over the masses, just as it seems 
to be making itself more really felt in public affairs than it ever 
was in the so-called Ages of Faith, the course of this world is 
certainly the maddest piece of business. I confess, however, I do 
not believe one syllable of any such prophecy. The words once 
spoken amongst the Syrian hills will never lose their echo. The 
saying falsely attributed to Julian is profoundly true, “O Galilean! 
thou has conquered!” One must not forget, however, that the 
victory of the Galilean is the defeat of antichrist; and the worst 
antichrists of our days are the bungling sophists who denounce 
science and historical criticism, because they do not square with 
the vile little systems which they, and others like them, have built on 
those immortal words,—who yelp.at our modern masters of those who 
know—our Darwins, Huxleys, and Tyndalls, as if these were not 
doing in their own way the work of God in the world, as much as 
even those who have in our times most perfectly echoed those divine 
words. This I say, believing that in no time have those divine 
words been more clearly echoed than they have in our own,—no, not 
by the writers of the great “pee of the Latin Church nor the 
author of the Imitation. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I am not speaking peace when 
there is no peace. As Professor Rothe, of Heidelberg, once said to 
me, “It may well take two generations to give the religion of Pro- 
testant Germany its ultimate form,” and Protestant Germany is, 
after all, only one, although no doubt an enormously important, pro- 
vince of Christendom. There is an immense deal of fighting still to 
do before the time comes for anything approaching to the reconcilia- 
tion of Christendom. With regard to the attempts at union of the 
Churches, about which we hear, they seem to me, one and all, to be 
as premature and as unlikely to lead to any worthy results as the 
labours of the alchymist, and I say this not forgetting that the illus- 
trious name of Déllinger has of late been associated with them. 
The dissolvent process must, as it seems to me, go far further, and 
elements not thought of now must be considered before the process 
of theoretical reconstruction can begin. 

Looking even to western Europe, it will surely take a very long 
time before even the best of the various forms of Christianity which 
we see around us become at all disposed to unite. Each seems now, 
at least, to be thinking more of how much it can retain of its own 
particular way of conceiving things, than of how much it can afford 
to throw away. But beyond western Christendom there is that 
vast communion which extends, as has been truly said, “ from the 
ice-fields which grind against the walls of the Solovetsky Monastery 
to the burning jungles of Malabar.” And beyond Eastern Christi- 
anity are the great religions of the East, a further knowledge of 
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which will mo’t unquestionably modify, and modify considerably, 
the religious thought of the best minds in Europe. 

The time for reconstruction is far, far ahead, in a happier age than 
ours. Our duty, as it seems to me, is while following each of us the 
best light he has, “driving,” as Marcus Aurelius would have said, 
“at the practice and minding life more than notion,” to assist in 
the destruction of what, after due study and consideration, he is 
persuaded to be actively mischievous. This is the first thing we 
have got to do, and the second is to promote in every possible way 
the knowledge of what is best alike in Christendom and beyond 
Christendom, in the spirit of the German maxim, “Traget Holz, 
und lass Gott kochen.” 

Cassandra’s very low opinion of the great mass of her countrymen 
vitiates her argument on the religious question as much as it does 
on political and economic questions. She seems to think that, if 
the sanctions of religion were withdrawn, the great majority of her 
poorer neighbours would think of nothing but devouring her. 
Speaking of the doctrine of a future life, she says— 


‘* What will be the result, what the possible catastrophe, when this doctrine 
is no longer accredited ; when it is discarded as a delusion; when it is resented 
as a convenient deception and instrument of oppression ; when the poor man is 
convinced that there is no wealth of gold and jewels awaiting him in the 
spiritual kingdom ;: that if he is wretched here, he is wretched altogether; that 
what he lacks now will never hereafter be made good to him ; that the promises 
and hopes dangled before him to keep him quiet have been mere moonshine, and 
that in very truth the bank in which he had insured his fortune, in which he 
had invested all his savings, to have a provision in which he had toiled with 
indefatigable industry and endured with exemplary patience, is a fraudulent 
insolvent ; when, in fine, he wakes up with a start to the bewildering conviction 
that if he is to rest, to be happy, to enjoy his fair share of the sunshine and the 
warmth of life, he must do it now, here, at once, without a day’s delay ? Will there 
not come upon him that sort of feverish haste to be in luxury and at peace, to 
immediatize all that earth can yield him, to sink the uncertain future in the 
passing present, which has been depicted in such vivid colours as pervading and 
maddening the daily thought and talk of the Socialists and Communists of the 
French metropolis? If his paradise is to be here or nowhere, why should there 
be a moment lost in beginning to construct it? and why, again, should any 
other man’s wealth or welfare stand in his way ? If he is not to have the upper 
hand elsewhere, why should he submit to be kept under now? Will there not 
come upon him, also, the ominous question—a question to which in his ignor- 
ance and his passion he will have no answer ready—‘‘ Why should not I, whose 
time is so short, take what it will need so many slow hard years to win?” And 
with all this will there not come—there did come in Paris—a fierce resentment 
at the flagrant inequalities around him, the comparative (often positive) 
wretchedness in which he has hitherto remained, and the fables which he has 
been told to pacify him, till he will hate as well as envy those above him, and 
learn to regard their spoliation as an act of righteous restitution ?” 


To this I reply, I don’t believe that the time will ever come 
when either the highest imtelligence or the masses of the people 
will believe that religion consisted in fables which were told to 
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pacify them; but if I did, I would re-read the famous passage in 
Obermann about the Swiss mastiffs, and say to myself, Are, then, men 
so infinitely inferior to their four-footed fellow-creatures ? Cassandra 
seems altogether to ignore various forces, of which I will only 
mention one—zise Jaw. I believe it would be very difficult to over- 
rate the influence of a thoroughly wise law, put into such a form as. 
should be perfectly intelligible to the people. In the great country 
for which I start to-morrow morning, I mean our Indian Empire, I 
am assured that the operation of the codes in modifying popular 
ideas of right and wrong is most marked. We do not observe the 
same thing here to anything like the same extent, chiefly because, 
although our laws are for the most part good in substance, they are, 
in point of form and intelligibility, a disgrace to a civilised community. 

Mr. Greg does attach very considerable importance to the habit 
of acquiescence in the existing state of things, though Cassandra 
thinks that that habit has been to some extent weakened. Well, I 
for one think that it has been rightly weakened, that our social 
system may in various ways be improved and made better for the 
less fortunate classes; but the laws that lie at the root of the laws 
that affirm the sacredness of property, I believe to be just as much 
part of the order of the universe as the attraction of gravitation; and 
that if some demagogue could succeed by waving a wand in dividing 
all the property in the country equally upon Monday morning, we 
should before Saturday night be far on our way to the old system of | 
unequal distribution. 

I hold that every law which is unjust, as between man and man, 
is fated to disappear; but with the disappearance of what is really 
unjust many things which look unjust at first sight, but are really 
profoundly righteous, will only be confirmed. Mr. Greg, before he 
again listens to Cassandra, should take, if I may slightly vary a 
phrase of Sir Philip Sidney’s, a great passport of History. She is 
the grand consoler. She is ever saying to those who are panic- 
stricken at the evils of the present, or the near future,— 


‘**Q, passi graviora dabit Deus his quoque finem.” 


The mistake that political speculators make when they calculate 
on the disappearance of the religious emotions has not often, so far 
as I know, been illustrated more forcibly than it was by Dean 
Merivale, who began the Boyle Lectures some years ago by asking 
who would have believed when Julius Caesar made the speech in 
which he deprecated putting Catiline and his associates to death— 
because death ended all—that the Roman world would yet see the 
assembling of the Council of Nice? 

An impatience of the slow labour of accumulating facts, very 
natural to one who speculates so well and composes so gracefully, 
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detracts not a little from Mr. Greg’s merits as a political writer. 
Given rather more of what I would call Ja grande curiosité, and 
what he would call curiosity without the adjective, plus a Liberal 
constituency to keep him in accordance with the aspirations of his 
countrymen, and he would have had few equals. As it is, a telling 
answer might be made to his book by any one who would go back 
for the last two hundred years in the history of Great Britain, and 
show that at each period of twenty years a more gloomy view than 
his might have been and generally was taken, by many, of the near 
future. Yet, somehow, we have managed to get along, and things 
are a little better than they were in 1674. 

Much comfort too may be got by looking a little away from our 
own shores, by looking abroad in space as well as in time. After 
my first perusal of my friend’s pages, I half thought I would try 
to throw on paper, heads of a similar lament over each European 
country. I satisfied myself, however, with sitting down to sketch 
one for Russia, as the country least like Great Britain I could think 
of. The patriotic Russian then, as it seems to me, if of a pessimist 
turn, might maintain—I do not say correctly, but without any more 
manifest departure from right reason than is involved in many of 
Cassandra’s views—— 

I. That the huge army which his Government thinks it necessary 
to keep up, altogether overweights the energies of the Empire, 
taking away from the most necessary forms of labour an enormous 
amount of strength, and that in a country which has little accumu- 
lated capital and grievously needs the hard, steady work of several 
generations to bring her up even to the level of her neighbour on 
the west. 

II. That Russia’s enormous territorial extension is a source not of 
strength, but of weakness ; that central Asia is a fathomless gulf in 
which millions of rubles will every year disappear, without bringing 
the slightest real advantage to the State; that Siberia will one of 
these days throw off its allegiance to St. Petersburg and set up for 
itself; that Poland was scotched not crushed in 1863-64, and will 
inevitably rise again as soon as the classes which Milutine and his 
friends vainly hoped to bring over by vast material benefits fo the 
side of the Government, have had time to get just that amount of 
education which will make them fit to comprehend why their imme- 
diate superiors, the so-called small nobility, \ were so hostile to the 
Russians in the two last rebellions. 

ITI. That the dream of replacing the Cross upon St. Sophia was 
leading a large portion of his countrymen on an altogether wrong 
road; that it might have been possible enough for Russia to have 
got hold of the Eastern Peninsula, if, during the days of the 
Napoleonic wars, she had been as civilised as she is to-day. That 
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under such circumstances she might well have appeared a heaven- 
sent deliverer to Greeks, Bulgarians, Roumanians, and Servians 
alike; but that now each of these races had had time to develope 
ambitions of its own which would make it anything but a docile 
instrument in the hands of its northern co-religionist; that an 
attempt to possess itself of Constantinople now, or in any time 
coming, would, in all probability, fail, and would certainly, if it 
succeeded, precipitate that dissolution of the centralized Empire, 
which is one of the objects of not the least active faction it contains. 

IV. That the foreign press, and more especially some of the 
foolisher English papers, were much given to lamenting over the 
danger which the British Empire in India incurred from Russia’s 
advance. Alas! alas! if they could only look at the matter from 
the stand-point of Moscow, instead of that of Calcutta, they would 
see that, if a war were to take place between the two nations, it would 
not be England that would have to tremble for her Asiatic 
dominions. 

That the real difficulty which the English had got to face in 
India, was not to govern, but to govern according to the ideas that 
are accepted at home. If England-were absurd enough to wish to 
push her Asiatic conquests farther, there was really nothing she 
could not do in the way of aggression. The classes in India who 
most hated her, would flock with enthusiasm to her standard. As 
for us Russians, she could sweep us across the Jaxartes in a summer 
campaign, and probably she could hardly do us a better turn. 

V. That the only chance of a prosperous issue to Russia’s foreign 
policy was the frank abandonment of the whole circle of ideas which 
are summed up in the so-called testament of Peter the Great—a paper 
which, although unquestionably a forgery, sufficiently well represents 
the aims and modes of action of persons who have been long very 
influential in Russian affairs. 

VI. That the finances were getting into worse and worse order, 
and that free trade, the one sovereign remedy which ought to be 
applied, was simply impossible as long as so many persons of the 
first importance were interested in various industrial undertakings 
around the capital and elsewhere, which could only live in an 
atmosphere of the strictest protection. 

VII. That the Russian nobility were not, and could never be, made 
sufficiently strong to be a real political power, and that this being so, 
the idea of copying in Russia the political organization of England 
was a mere dream. 

VIII. That a vast and intensely democratic society, held together 
by a common devotion to the Imperial family, was a kind of polity 
which could not resist for an indefinite period the influence of the 
revolutionary ideas of the West, and that Russia was, thanks to its 
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want of education, and to the communistic form of its village insti- 
tutions, the predestined theatre for the trial, on a large scale, of 
those anti-social schemes, which have not been without their effect in 
the far more strongly organized society of France. 

IX. That the social unit of the Russian system, the Mir or com- 
munity, was suitable enough to primeval life, but quite unsuitable 
to existing conditions; and that in Russia, as everywhere else 
where it has existed, it must die down before better things could 
grow up instead of it. 

X. That the Russian Church is so corrupt that there is not the 
remotest chance that it can do anything to stem the torrent of 
revolutionary ideas as soon as the people have learnt to read; that, 
in the lower classes, the religion it teaches is a mere superstition, 
and that, in the upper, where it is a respectable sentiment, it has 
never taken sufficient hold of the intelligent part of the community 
to enable the Russian to point even to one single book which can 
give to the Western reader any idea as to the effect which Eastern 
Christianity produces upon characters favourably disposed to its 
teachings. That other nations had got their religious difficulties, 
but what religious difficulty in Europe was as embarrassing as the 
question of the Russian Dissidents? What other monarch had got, 
like the Czar, nine millions of subjects for most purposes beyond the 
pale of the law, and how in the world were they to be put on an 
equality with other citizens, as long as the Russian State and Church 
were but different aspects of the same power ? 

I do not say, observe, that I should agree with my patriotic 
Russian in all or perhaps in any of these opinions, but there is not 
one of them which a Russian of a rather pessimist turn of mind 
might not entertain and express without extravagance. 

Mr. Greg, in this book, is what Coleridge would have called a 
third-thoughted, or rather a half third-thoughted, man. His first 
thoughts are liberal ; then come doubts, hesitations, fears, whispered 
by his evil genius. At length he half gets over these and hopes 
for better things. That being so, Cassandra will not, like another 
Asiatic seer, bless in word those whom she fain would curse, but 
in act she will bless them; for Mr. Greg’s own suggestions of better 
hopes here expressed in a note, there merely indicated by some turn 
of expression in the text, will, I am convinced, germinate in the 
minds of many of his readers, and overpower the alarms which 
Cassandra’s warnings may have created. One who, like Mr. Greg, 
was the personal friend of M. de Tocqueville can hardly have 
forgotten a saying of that distinguished man, which I have quoted 
before in concluding a speech in Scotland, but which cannot be 
quoted too often: “I will not believe in the darkness, because I do 
not see the new day which is about to arise.” 


M. E. Guawr Durr. 








THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


“L’union des conservateurs républicains avec les républicains conservateurs doit 
bientot délivrer l’Occident d’une fatale alternative entre le joug des démagogues 
rétrogrades et celui des rétrogrades démagogues.””—Comre. 


On the 28th of this month the French Assembly meets again, and it 
is probable that the first days after its return to Versailles will be 
marked, as on several previous occasions, by important moves on the 
political chessboard. The exact meaning and relative importance of 
these will perhaps not be fully apprehended by English readers 
unless they have acquired and retained in their recollection a clear 
picture of the events that have recently occurred in France. The 
shape in which contemporary history now reaches us is not very 
favourable to such clear impressions. Curt telegrams and columns 
of disjointed gossip from correspondents leave much to be desired, 
and a distinct and orderly view of the march of events is not to be 
attained without close attention and ‘some independent knowledge of 
the conditions under which it is taking place. The object of the fol- 
lowing pages is to present in a compact shape the principal facts 
which should be remembered by those who would form a correct 
estimate of such events as may occur within a few days. 

In a previous paper I advanced reasons for believing that during 
the eighty years preceding the fall of the Second Empire, Republi- 
canism, in spite of apparent temporary checks, made a progress 
which may fairly be described as steady. That the same judgment 
must be pronounced on its growth during the period which has 
elapsed since the 4th September, 1870, will’ be very generally 
admitted. Public opinion in England on this subject, after rather 
violent oscillations, is for the moment in a state of sensible equili- 
brium. In the first half of 1871 it was generally believed that the 
republican bubble had burst for the third time, and that France, 
outside of a few cities, was overwhelmingly reactionary, and what is 
more, determined at last to impose her will on those few cities. The 
complementary elections of July, 1871, necessarily modified this 
view ; and the almost uninterrupted tide of republican victories up 
to May of this year encouraged most confident assertions that even 
the peasants were definitively converted to modern ideas. Two elec- 
tions in the summer did more than moderate this unreasonable 
elation. The republic was again declared to have no root in the 
country, and even the Times, the leading articles of which—as dis- 
tinguished from its correspondence—have been remarkable for calm 
discernment and good sense, came to the conclusion that France was 
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turning to the Empire. The Maine-et-Loire election has since cor- 
rected this hasty assumption, and English opinion, after its double 
oscillation in the short space of three years and a half, pronounces 
at present that while republicanism has made, and is still making, 
solid progress, it cannot yet reckon with certainty upon a decisive 
preponderance of electoral support, if any means should be found of 
combining the three reactionary parties. It is not often that our 
judgments on foreign affairs happen to come so near the truth. In 
1848-49 the republicans, as I lately gave grounds for believing, 
might be reckoned at about two-sevenths of the nation. In 1874 we 
shall not be far wrong if we say that the question is whether they 
amount to three or four sevenths. The difference between these 
latter fractions is no doubt all important, being a difference between 
a minority and a majority; but the rate of progress is one with 
which all except the most impatient may well rest satisfied. 

The republic of 1870 did not come into being under favourable 
circumstances. It was a mistake, we are often told, to overthrow the 
Empire on the 4th of September ; it should have been condemned to 
finish the war it had begun, and not allowed to shift upon the 
republic the odium of a disastrous termination. It is not indeed 
from sincere well-wishers to the republic that this criticism is heard, 
and it may be met by one or two very obvious reflections. Count 
Bismarck would certainly have preferred that the then existing 
Government should remain, and it does not follow because he rejected 
Bazaine’s proposals in October that he would not have listened to 
them if they had come a month earlier from the Emperor and the 
Regency. In that case we cannot doubt what would have followed. 
Alsace-Lorraine would not have been saved, but the republicans 
would have had to endure a more sweeping proscription than even in 
1852 and 1858. Not only had they a right to protect themselves, 
but it was an urgent duty not to permit France to be thus drained of 
her best blood for the third time within twenty years. Again, what- 
ever temporary unpopularity may have been brought upon the 
republican party by the protracted resistance has been already more 
than compensated by the pride the nation feels in its glorious though 
unsuccessful struggle. It cannot be doubted that as the recollection 
of individual suffering and loss becomes dimmer year by year, the 
memories of national honour saved, and sympathetic admiration won 
from every people in Europe except the brutal victors, will grow 
dearer and more vivid. Round what name those memories will 
group themselves it is needless to say. 

Whether the 4th of September was a mistake or not, the difficul- 
ties inseparable from a revolutionary origin, aggravated by national 
disasters that would have strained the best organized administrative 
machinery, undoubtedly placed the new Government at a great dis- 
advantage. It was inevitable that with this double source of confu- 
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sion many blunders should be committed, many incapable or unworthy 
persons employed in positions where they could bring nothing but 
discredit on the cause, and furnish its opponents with materials for 
scoffs and invective of the most damaging kind. But the important 
point for us to notice in the present inquiry is, that through all this 
the republic has lived and even thrived. Whether its predecessor of 
1848 was born viable may be open to dispute, but the innate vigour 
of a party which has survived such rude trials can hardly be denied. 

I shall pass briefly over the presidency of M. Thiers. The attitude 
of parties and their leaders during that period was comparatively 
simple. In the retrospect, at all events, it presents no obscurity. 
Every one now understands the causes which led to the return of a 
monarchical majority at the election of February, 1871. The repub- 
lican government was identified with guerre d outrance ; the country 
was tired of it. Notwithstanding the legend which the squires have 
tried to float, and which has found such eager credence in England, 
about their patriotism and gallantry during the war, the stubborn 
fact remains that the peasant knew where to look for men who were 
safe to vote for peace at any price, and that he found them among 
the royalist nobility and gentry of France. The elections gave no 
measure of the strength of political parties. 

The Paris insurrection was and still is grossly misunderstood. 
Its fundamental character was not socialist but republican. The 
people saw an assembly installed at Bordeaux, in which three- 
fourths of the deputies were anti-republicans. They were con- 
vinced that republican forms would only be maintained until Paris 
should be disarmed, and they were determined not to submit to dis- 
armament. The Communalist doctrine was also widely spread, 
which claimed for Paris a large measure of municipal self-govern- 
ment, including the right to regulate education, to determine upon 
the ecclesiastical budget, and to exclude any troops from the city 
except its own National Guard. No doubt some of the most active 
leaders were earnest socialists of one school or another, and socialist 
ideas, generally vague enough, had considerable currency. But if 
there were any socialists who dreamed of imposing their theories on 
Paris, they might have waited a long time before they would have 
induced the National Guard to rise in insurrection. Nothing but the 
conviction that the republic was doomed at Bordeaux could have 
determined that movement. 

What socialistic measures, after all, did the Commune adopt when 
it was in power? It postponed for a month the payment of bills of 
exchange falling due; it wiped out arrears of house-rent for the last 
three quarters; it restored gratis all articles up to the amount of 
twenty francs pledged at the monts de piété (which in France are 
State establishments) ; it decreed that factories deserted by their 
owners and lying idle should be worked under the authority of the 
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Commune; and it prohibited night-labour in bakehouses. Of all 
these measures, the last alone indicated any disposition to regulate 
the relations of capital and labour, and it was not passed without 
strong opposition from many members of the Commune. The other 
measures were all based on the temporary but imperious necessities 
of a population which had just endured one siege and was now 
entering on another.’ It is a notorious fact that the Commune was 
divided into two parties, known as the majority and the minority ; that 
the latter consisted of socialists, such as Jourde, Theisz, and Varlin, 
while the former was composed of republicans of the old Jacobinical 
stamp, who looked on socialism with coldness or even aversion. 
Moreover, contrary to what most Englishmen would expect, the 
socialist minority were the moderate party, who resisted as long as 
they could all violent measures, and are to this day reproached by 
the majority with having thereby fatally impeded the success of the 
insurrection. The principle of private property was never attacked 
or menaced by the Commune during any period of its existence, and 
would have remained as secure had that insurrection been victorious 
as it is at the present moment. 

Although the Assembly was overwhelmingly monarchical, it was 
prevented from immediately abolishing the republic- by two dif- 
ficulties. The first was the mutual hostility of the two royalist 
factions ; the second was the danger of driving the great towns to 
make common cause with Paris. M. Thiers was therefore installed 
in power, the royalists believing that a tacit understanding subsisted 
between him and them that he was to bring about a restoration of 
the monarchy. It is true he had protested most solemnly in his 
proclamation to insurgent Paris that he would lend himself to 
nothing of the kind. But they seem to have looked on these pro- 
testations as a perfectly natural and permissible stratagem for dis- 
arming the rebels. They remembered how after declaring the 
monarchy “bien finie” in 1848, he had diligently laboured for its 
restoration in the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies, and it was 
a good while before the terrible suspicion forced itself upon them 
that this time he had other intentions.” 

(1) There were, it is said, one hundred and fifty thousand bills falling due in Paris, 
which the acceptors had no means of meeting, One postponement had already beer 
decreed at the commencement of the German war, but the Versailles Assembly, which 
cared nothing for the commercial class of Paris, refused any further grace. Similarly 
it had refused any grace to tenants in arrear of rent, and thousands of persons who had 
been left in a state of temporary beggary by the siege were liable to be distrained upon 
by landlords who had, perhaps, been enjoying themselves far from the sound of the 
Prussian guns. The Assembly had to decree a compromise on both points in April. 


If this had been done sooner, the middle class in Paris would not have acquiesced in the 
Commune. 


(2) The famous pamhplet, “‘ La verité sur l’essai de Restauration Monarchique ” (p. 4), 
asserts that M. Thiers formally promised the Right to affect a restoration; and the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld made the same charge in the Assembly on September 24th, 1872. 
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Perhaps we shall not be wrong in assuming that M. Thiers did 
not finally make up his mind to oppose a restoration till the comple- 
mentary elections of July 2nd, 1871, had corrected the delusions of 
February, and suggested prospects of what might be in time effected 
by skilful management in the Assembly itself. On that day the 
electors of no less than fifty-one departments were summoned to 
fill up a hundred and nineteen vacancies in the Assembly. This was 
the result— 


Republicans ° ° 72 
Left Centre . ; ; 25 
Right Centre ; ‘ 18 
Legitimist . : : 1 
Bonapartists ‘ : 3 


119 


During the remainder of the presidency of M. Thiers forty-two other 
elections took place— 


Republicans 
Left Centre . 
Right Centre 
Legitimists . 
Bonapartists 


This almost unbroken movement alarmed as much as it irritated 
the reactionists. After several times manifesting their discontent 
in the Assembly, they sent a deputation to M. Thiers in June, 1872, 
headed by the Duke de Broglie, to remonstrate with him on his 
want of vigour, and to insist that he should make the influence of 
Government tell more decisively on the side of “order.” The 
principal means indicated were that republican officials should make 
room for conservatives, and that conservative, by which they meant 
monarchical, candidates should be patronised by the government at 
elections. The response of the President was deemed unsatisfactory. 
From that time the reactionist leaders gave up all hope of using 
M, Thiers, and began to plot for his removal. Their first attack in 
November, 1872, was defeated, though by a narrow majority. A 
certain number of the Right Centre still hesitated to desert M. 
Thiers. They knew him to be thoroughly conservative. He had 
surrendered one minister after another to the exigencies of the 
Right. He never omitted to speak with severe disapproval of M. 
Gambetta. The republican press was harassed, and republican 
meetings were forbidden, while royalists were allowed to carry on 
their conspiracy for a restoration in open day. And then there was 
always the difficulty of finding a successor. 

But while M. Thiers was thus coaxing and humouring the 
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majority, he was exhausting the patience of the republicans. They 
were tired of being trampled on to save his reputation for con- 
servatism. They could not afford to submit to it any longer if the 
spirit of the party was to be kept up. So when, at the Paris election 
of April, 1873, the President imposed M. de Rémusat upon them, 
almost as an “ official candidate ””—M. de Rémusat, who was an old 
Orleanist who had supported every reactionary measure for forty 
years, and who did not even now pronounce for the republic till he 
had been a fortnight in the field—the radical wing refused to accept 
him, and brought forward M. Barodet, ex-mayor of Lyons, whose 
office had just been suppressed by the Assembly with the cordial 
assent of the Government. A large number of the moderate 
republicans, clinging to M. Thiers though he thus vigorously dis- 
sembled his love for them, supported M. de Rémusat. But the 
latter was beaten by 180,000 to 135,000, the reactionist candidate, 
Colonel Stoffel, polling only 26,000. A fortnight later Lyons 
replied by electing M. Rance. This manifestation on the part of the 
two great cities alarmed the hesitating members of the Right Centre, 
who had hitherto shrunk from the responsibility of displacing M. 
Thiers, but were now ready for a “ gouvernement ‘de combat.” It 
was in vain that he dismissed his only remaining republican minister, 
M. Jules Simon, and made other modifications in his cabinet. The 
Right, Right Centre, and Bonapartists, on the 24th of May, carried 
a resolution requesting him to change his ministry, and he imme- 
diately resigned. 

The Duke de Broglie, who led the attack, had besought M. 
Thiers not to resign, but to place himself at the head of the con- 
servative majority. This was a piece of falseness characteristic of 
the man, for the conspirators had exchanged solemn pledges to refuse 
office if it was offered them, in order that the President might be 
driven to resign. He had always said that he would not take 
advantage of the Rivet-Vitet law, which he might have treated as 
an irrevocable fact. He was in truth confident that they would not 
be able to find any one to replace him, and that they would recoil at 
the last moment, or would have to ask him to come back on his own 
terms within a few hours. He had some reason for thinking so, for 
Marshal MacMahon, whose name had been whispered for six months 
in conservative circles, had been to him while the debate was going 
on, and had entreated him not to imagine that he would ever lend 
himself to any intrigues-against the man who had rehabilitated him 
after Sedan, and placed him at the head of the armies of France, 
instead of sending him before a court-martial. Yet few will believe 
that the monarchists would have pushed matters to extremities, if 
they had not ascertained beforehand that they might rely upon the 
Marshal. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that M. Thiers 
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considered himself to have been betrayed, and that he has ever since 
harboured the bitterest resentment against his supplanter. This 
feeling has not been shared by his old supporters of the Left Centre. 
All his ministers, as I have been assured by one of their number, 
implored him to sacrifice them, but to stand firm himself. They 
consider that M. Thiers in a moment of passion and with an over- 
weening confidence in his own importance, surrendered an impreg- 
nable position, and is responsible for the misgovernment which has 
since kept France on the verge of ruin, while his personal hostility 
to the Marshal has thrown the latter more completely into the hands 
of the reactionists, and discouraged him from seeking to plant one 
foot in the camp of the Left Centre. 

M. Gambetta also has been charged with risking the prospects of 
the republic by supporting the Barodet candidature. But risks 
must be run sometimes. To know when they are to be run con- 
stitutes the difference between a great and a merely respectable 
statesman. The net result of the campaign of May, 1873, has been 
that M. Thiers, who, notwithstanding his eclipse in parliamentary 
circles, will again be proved, whenever a general election takes place, 
to be the most important personage in France, has been embroiled 
irreparably with his old associates of the Right Centre, and com- 
pelled to lean on the Left. The Left Centre, grumble as it will, 
has been forced to do the same. Those worthy but timid men stood 
shivering on the brink of republicanism, almost persuaded that the 
plunge must be made, but helplessly complaining of the temperature. 
M. Gambetta pushed them in, and there they must stay. 

It is humiliating, when examining so broad and general a fact as 
the growth of republicanism in France, to be obliged to turn aside 
to speculation on‘ cabinet intrigues and the personal aims of third- 
rate statesmen. But it is the sad lot of the central country of 
Europe that such mean forces may weigh heavily in the scale of her 
destinies. Since the 24th of May, 1873, the enormous influence of 
government has been wielded by an ignorant, prejudiced soldier, 
himself hitherto a tool in the hands of a singularly false and unscru- 
pulous wire-puller. The aims of the Duke de Broglie have not 
always been very clear, and have at times been the subject of much 
wild guessing. But it is idle to rail at him for inconsistency, 
because he has tried more than one way of reaching the same end. 
That end is the monopoly of power by the richest class—in other 
words, a re-establishment of the system which perished in 1848. 
He no doubt recognises that the privileged circle was then too 
narrow, whence it followed that the Government was becoming 
more personal than parliamentary, and that a great number of 
people who might have been enrolled in the garrison were thrown 
into the camp of the assailants. He sees, however, that even 
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supposing he had carte blanche to draw up an electoral law, it would 
be impossible to devise one which, by its own automatic working, 
should insure to the richer classes a monopoly of power. He would, 
therefore, supplement his electoral law by a steady and all-pervading 
pressure of Government upon the constituencies, and he clings to 
the hope that if this could be kept up for seven years, the tone of 
public feeling in France might be radically altered. 

It will be seen at once that between Orleanism, as interpreted by 
the Duke de Broglie, and the Bonapartism which we know so well 
there is no great difference, and it may be asked why those who are 
satisfied with one of the two should make any great difficulty about 
rallying to the other. That is just what the Duke thinks, though 
with his antecedents it is not easy for him to say it. His whole 
policy since the 30th of October, whether as premier or as wire-puller, 
has been to preach this doctrine by nods and winks to the great 
party of the “ satisfied,” who supported the Empire. To the leaders 
of that party his attitude is different. It is not likely that there 
can be room for M. Rouher and the Duke de Broglie in the same 
cabinet. The Emperor governed generally in the interest of the 
rich—as the Duke would do, but he also governed specially in the 
interest of a particular class of the rich, a close corporation which 
had no idea of sharing profits with such as M. de Broglie, and which, 
to do him justice, he did not desire to enter. Should an Orleans 
restoration prove impracticable, he would perhaps be ready to support 
Napoleon IV., provided the latter would throw over the old entourage 
of his father. It is evident that the Third Empire would in any 
case be something very different from the Second. The young 
“écolier de Woolwich” might reign, but he could hardly pretend 
to govern. And as his chance of doing either is precarious, he 
would perhaps not be above listening to overtures from the Duke de 
Broglie, if the latter should be in a position to give valuable assist- 
ance. Of course this would not suit M. Rouher, and, as we might 
expect, his journal, the Ordre, has never responded to the advances 
of the Neo-Orleanists.' 

But the Duke de Broglie had more than one string to his bow, 
and the Prince Imperial was not the first of them. He was willing 
to try the Fusionist scheme in concert with the Dukes d’ Audiffret- 
Pasquier and Decazes. It may be doubted whether he set much 
value on the support Legitimists had to offer in the country ; but for 
any combination in the Assembly they were indispensable. Marshal 
MacMahon was put into the presidency as merely locum tenens to 
keep the door open for the king, and it is certain that in those days 


(1) I have been told by a member of the Assembly that he once heard a group of 
deputies reproaching the Duke de Broglie for appointing Bonapartist prefects, and that 
he replied, “I had rather have the Empire again than be hanged.” 
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he was ready todo so. Then ensued the famous “ essai de restauration 
monarchique ” during the summer vacation of last year. The Count 
de Paris, after long hesitation, took the eventful step which was 
destined to be the death-blow to his hopes. On the 5th of August 
he went to Frohsdorf, surrendered all his pretensions unconditionally, 
and accepted the Count de Chambord as the only representative of 
monarchy in France. The committee of nine deputies, chosen by 
the Right and Right Centre, met to organize the restoration. Both 
parties were full of mutual suspicion and distrust. The Right 
Centre was asked to accept verbal assurances conveyed through 
deputies of the Right that the Count de Chambord would make 
certain concessions of which the tricolour flag was the symbol. But 
no definite written pledges could be obtained, and the members of 
the Right, believing that since the visit to Frohsdorf they had the 
Right Centre at their mercy, began to assume an imperious tone. 
The Orleanists became more and more alarmed, but they had yet a 
trump card to play, and early in October Marshal MacMahon, 
prompted, no doubt, by the Duke de Broglie, informed the Committee 
of Nine that the army would not tolerate the white flag.’ 

A thunderbolt falling among the Legitimists would not have 
created more surprise and alarm. One of their number, M. Chesne- 
long, was immediately sent to the Count de Chambord to represent 
the necessity of some definite promise. He returned on the 16th 
with assurances, still verbal, which were deemed sufficient. On the 
18th the united Right and Right Centre, forming a clear majority 
of the Assembly, communicated a formal note to the newspapers 
announcing that they had agreed to propose a restoration of Henry V. 
with the tricolour flag, which was not to be altered without the 
consent of the Assembly. All mystery was now dropped, the very 
ceremonial of the royal entry was arranged, the carriages for it 
bought, and the horses put into training for their sacred function. 

In two speeches which the Duke de Broglie made in Normandy, 
towards the end of October, he protested most strongly that the 
Assembly would acknowledge no government “ which did not accept 
the principles of modern societies.” It was thought at the time that 
his object was to remove the alarm which the Legitimist spectre had 
spread through the country. But it seems clear now that his inten- 
tion was to warn the Right that the Right Centre did not mean to 
be jockeyed. 

On October 30th, less than a week before the Assembly was to 
open, the Count de Chambord’s Salzburg letter appeared, in which 
he flatly denied that he had made any concessions in his interview 


(1) This step of the Marshal, though it must have been known to many members 
both of the Right. and Right Centre, was kept a profound secret till the 19th of last 
June, when the Duke d’ Audiffret-Pasquier caused it to be communicated to the Times. 
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with M. Chesnelong. Few people will doubt that it was not so much 
scrupulosity that determined him to take this step as dissatisfaction 
with his prospects. The hostility of the peasants to him was intense. 
The army was either republican or Bonapartist. In four elections 
held in October the royalist candidates had been nowhere. The 
Left Centre had refused even to consider the proposals of the 
Committee of Nine. A secession from the Assembly and a repub- 
lican insurrection might be regarded as certain; and, lastly, the 
Right Centre itself was evidently suspicious, and determined to 
exact guarantees. 

The Count de Chambord having virtually excluded himself from 
the throne, the Right Centre proposed to make the Count de Paris 
Regent. It was a bitter dose for the Right, and some of them flatly 
refused to swallow it. ‘This, then,” they said, “was your game all 
along; your prince gets ours to recognise him by submitting uncon- 
ditionally, and then you begin to talk of conditions in order to 
avoid performing your part of the bargain.” The question was 
settled by the refusal of all the Orleans princes to accept the proffered 
dignity. An Orleans regency would not have been received by the 
country with much more favour than the legitimate monarchy, for 
the Count de Chambord in his fall had with equal malice and 
dexterity dragged after him his cousin, to whom the left-handed 
compliments of the Salzburg letter will always cling like the shirt 
of Nessus.’ 

No course, therefore, was left to the majority but to prolong the 
powers of Marshal MacMahon. It was proposed at first to give him 
the title of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, in order at least to 
get rid of the republic ; but the Marshal interposed, and insisted on 
the simple prolongation of his actual powers for a definite time. 
There can be no doubt that though the Duke de Broglie still wished 
to make the Legitimists believe that he was doing his best for an 
early restoration of their king, he had entirely dismissed that solution 
from his thoughts. He was fitting another and, as he considered, a 
much more satisfactory string to his bow. The marshalate seemed to 
him to be a better stepping-stone to an Orleans monarchy than a Legiti- 
mate monarchy would have been. If Henry V. had ascended the 
throne he would have surrounded himself with Legitimist ministers, 
and the Duke de Broglie would have had to wait for his turn till 
the next reign. Now, besides that the Duke is only a year younger 
than the Count de Chambord, this prospect of a cabinet of chevauz- 
légers was odious to him. But if the Marshal could only retain his 
power and his prime minister for a few years longer, the Duke was 
persuaded that the time could be employed to good purpose. He 

(1) “On parle de conditions; m’en a-t-il parlé, ce jeune prince dont j’ai ressenti 


avec tant de bonheur la loyale étreinte, et qui, n’écoutant que son patriotisme, venait 
spontanément 4 moi’”’ &c. 
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believed that the great “party of order” which had supported 
Napoleon III. might be rallied round the Marshal, and eventually 
round the Count de Paris. Even under the Empire it had pined for 
Parliamentary institutions, and it would therefore, he calculated, 
prefer the marshalate and Orleanism to either the Count de Cham- 
bord or Napoleon IV. With these plans in his head he prompted 
the Marshal, who was already beginning to take himself aw sérieuz, 
to refuse the lieutenancy and demand the Septennate. 

One would have thought that the Legitimists had had enough of 
“tacit understandings ;” but it was their destiny to be once more 
dupes. Strange as it may seem, they were fully persuaded that the 
Marshal was to resign whenever Henry V. should request him to do 
so, and in this belief they continued for several months. In the 
meantime, though they did not like the Duke de Broglie—who 
does ?—they were satisfied with his vigorous exertions in the cause 
of order. 

Most of us, probably, judging from past precedents, expected that 
the assumption of power by the Broglie ministry would abruptly 
terminate the electoral successes of the republicans. A wholesale 
displacement of prefects and sub-prefects was effected without delay, 
and we had always been taught to believe that prefects and sub- 
prefects could, if they pleased, answer for the elections, except 
perhaps in two or three of the largest cities. It is true that 
prefectoral influence has more than once failed to secure a parlia- 
mentary majority, as, for instance, in the elections of 1827 and 1830 ; 
but the art was supposed to have been carried to higher perfection 
since the days of Charles X. To give the new officials time for 
getting well into the saddle, no vacancies in the Assembly were to 
be filled up till the autumn, by which time it was hoped that France 
would have a king. Autumn came at last, but without a king; and 
of eight deputies returned before the end of the year every one was 
a republican. 

This unexpected result proved those to be right who had for some 
time maintained that the political education of the French peasants 
had made considerable progress since the plébiscite of 1870. It 
was clear that many of them had begun to think for themselves, 
and were no longer content to vote just as they were told. But the 
hopes of the Duke de Broglie were not yet dashed. Let one more 
turn of the screw be given, and all would go right, even under a 
system of universal suffrage. Let the appointment of the mayors in 
every commune in France be withdrawn from the inhabitants, and 
vested in the Government; no rural population would be able to 
resist the pressure when thus intimately brought home to it. To an 
Englishman it does not very much matter on what terms he is with 
officials, great or small. Unless he goes out of his way to break the law, 
he passes through life in nine cases out of ten without ever coming into 
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contact with any of them except the tax-collector. But the mayor 
in France has numberless means of making himself unpleasant, or 
the reverse, to his neighbours. It is before him that arrested persons 
are taken for their first examination. It rests with him to “harass” 
the publicans and other tradesmen, or to wink at contraventions of 
regulations far more numerous and minute than we are used to here. 
Licences, needed for so many trades, can only be obtained on his 
recommendation. Inquiries, whether open or secret, as to the 
character of individuals are addressed to him; and, as no French- 
man can be sure that a complete record of his acts and analysis of 
his character is not pigeon-holed in the principal police-office of his 
department, he naturally cannot afford to be quite indifferent to the 
opinion of the persons who furnish the materials for such a docu- 
ment. The law respecting the mayors was passed early in January, 
and immediately carried into effect. The columns of the Journal 
Officiel were straightway crowded with announcements of municipal 
changes, evidently prepared in advance. Upwards of 10,000 new 
mayors and assistant-mayors were appointed before the end of April. 
Now at last it was confidently expected that official influence would 
re-assert its ancient sway. 

The new functionaries were, for the most part, men who had filled 
the same posts under the Empire. They have not rallied round M. 
de Broglie as he flattered himself they would, but have used their 
influence in favour of imperialists. The general recrudescence of 
Bonapartism, of which so much has been made, merely means that 
there has been a slight change of colour in the conservative party. 
There is not the smallest reason to believe that the republicans 
have been losing ground, and it can make little difference to them 
by what alias the reactionists may, for the time, prefer to call them- 
selves. At the elections in the Niévre and Calvados the repub- 
licans, though beaten, polled almost exactly the same numbers as 
they did at the previous elections. It is this steadiness, as contrasted 
with the wild fluctuations and surgings from one reactionist camp to 
another, which warrants us in hoping that they may win at the 
general election, whenever it comes, even though they may not yet 
form a clear majority of the nation. 

In February and March intimations, at first ambiguous, but 
gradually more distinct, were given by the Marshal and his 
ministers, that he really intended to serve his seven years, and even 
that the Septennate was irrevocable by the Assembly. It was now 
clear that the Legitimists had been duped for the third time. 
During the Easter vacation the Duke de Broglie used every effort to 
pacify them; and most of them shrank from breaking up the 
conservative majority. But when the Assembly met, fifty-five of the 
Extreme Right, in obedience to express orders from Frohsdorf, 
joined the republicans, and placed the ministry in a minority, on 
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the 16th of May. The resignation of the Duke de Broglie followed, 
but he has none the less continued since to direct the policy of the 
Marshal during the Cissey-Fourtou and Cissey-Chabaud administra- 
tions. That policy consists in the maintenance of the Septennate 
with Orleanist ministers, and in the attempt to get certain organic 
laws passed which would enable the Count de Paris to step into the 
Marshal’s shoes in November, 1880, in an easy and natural manner, 
always supposing that the country has been by that time drilled into 
a state of “moral order.” These organic laws were defined by M. 
de Fourtou in an interview with the Committee of Thirty, on the 
10th of July, the day after the imperious message in which the 
Marshal plainly told the Assembly they could not depose him, and 
insisted on the organization of his power. The points specified as 
essential were the substitution of ‘scrutin par arrondissement,” for 
“‘scrutin par département,” in the election of deputies; a second 
chamber, of which a considerable portion should be nominated by 
the President; and that the President should have the right of 
dissolving the Assembly. 

Here, then, we have the machinery with which the Duke de 
Broglie thinks he could govern the ‘country. He would have, he 
believes, in his two chambers that compact parliamentary majority 
for want of which he is put to such shifts in the present Assembly. 
Relieved from the incessant hazards of party combinations, he could 
then devote himself to directing the operations of prefects, mayors, 
public prosecutors, priests, and schoolmasters against the repub- 
licans. 

I have already said that, for the realisation of his plans, M. de 
Broglie depended, outside of the Assembly, not on the handful of 
Legitimist squires, but on the “party of order,” which for twenty 
years was identified with Imperialism. It is not quite correct to 
describe him as seeking the patronage of Bonapartists. He was 
rather bidding against the generals of that party for the allegiance 
of their rank and file. Still it was impossible for him to pursue this 
track without incurring the suspicion of favouring the Empire. 
The Bonapartist leaders boldly proclaimed that the Marshal 
intended to hand over his power to Napoleon IV.; and they were, 
probably, not wrong in thinking that, provided he is allowed to take 
his seven years, it is a matter of indifference to him which pretender 
succeeds him. At the Niévre election, on the 24th of May, he 
distinctly expressed his preference for the Imperialist candidate as 
against the republican. This was the first election since the war in 
which the influence of Government had not been thrown against 
the Bonapartist, and no one will have forgotten the sensation caused 
by the success of M. de Bourgoing, or the swaggering airs assumed 
by his party. It caused a new embarrassment to M. de Broglie. His 
own party, the Right Centre, were by no means universally disposed 
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to be confounded with the Bonapartists, and some of them, rather 
than run any risk of restoring that odious régime, showed a dis- 
position to vote for the Casimir Périer motion, which proposed to 
organize the republic with the Marshal as President for seven years. 
In his own interest, the Marshal would have been wise to drop his 
stupid military prejudices and accept these terms, and we may yet 
see him do so; but to M. de Broglie’s ultimate aims they would 
have been fatal. It was absolutely necessary, therefore, to reassure 
the Right Centre. So M. de Fourtou, who was for cultivating the 
Sonapartists, had to resign, General Chabaud-Latour and M. de 
Witt, personal friends of the Orleans Princes, were placed in the 
Ministry of the Interior, and the Prefect of Police talked about a 
prosecution of M. Rouher. This sufficed. The Right Centre 
defeated the Casimir-Périer proposition, and the Government, seeing 
the impossibility of getting any organic laws passed, consented to 
an adjournment. 

During the vacation M. de Broglie has made desperate efforts to 
rally the “ party of order” round the Septennate, hoping to be in 
a position to challenge a dissolution and general election before the 
end of the year. No sooner was the Casimir Périer proposition 
defeated than he hastened to renew his bids for Bonapartist sup- 
port. The presumed anti-imperialism of MM. Chabaud-Latour and 
de Witt has turned out to be pure Broglieism, and the influence of 
the latter was given in favour of the Bonapartist candidate in 
Calvados on his simple promise to be loyal to the Septennate. All 
the influences of the administration have been exerted in the most 
shameless manner to impede republican candidatures, both for the 
legislature and the councils-general. Newspapers have been sus- 
pended on the most trivial pretexts; the Chambrées, or workmen’s 
clubs in the South of France, which even the Empire did not molest, 
have been suppressed ; and, worst of all, there has been an attempt 
to terrorize the republican party by dragging numbers of persons 
before courts-martial for acts of insurrection on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1870, of which the ordinary tribunals could not have taken 
cognisance, the legal interval for doing so having long since expired. 
When some of these accused persons were acquitted at Marseilles, 
the president of the court, Colonel Deffis, was dismissed from 
his post. 

It is pretty evident that all this evil energy has been wasted. 
The Marshal’s journeys to the west and north evoked such universal 
demonstrations of republican feeling, that even his resolution 
appears to have been shaken. The incidents of the Maine-et-Loire 
election are fresh in every one’s memory. At the final ballot the 
only pure Septennalist candidate who has yet come forward, sup- 
ported by the united force of Orleanists and Bonapartists, and even 
by the great Legitimist wire-puller, M. de Falloux, was beaten by 
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51,000 votes to 47,000. The Duke de Broglie’s pet scheme was 
fairly tested in a specially conservative department containing no 
manufacturing town, and that was the result. 

The elections to the councils-general on the 4th of October were 
awaited with intense interest. Formerly those bodies were entirely 
conservative ; but in October, 1871, the republicans entered them in 
great numbers. At that time M. Gambetta’s prefects and mayors 
were still in office, and the Government of M. Thiers did not oppose 
moderate republicans. But last month the whole force of the 
administration was employed unscrupulously on the side of the con- 
servatives. Moreover the two years’ residential qualification lately 
imposed was expected to tell heavily against the republicans. Yet, 
with all these disadvantages, the balance of gains and losses has 
been slightly in their favour. They have now a majority in thirty- 
eight councils and the conservatives in forty-four, numbers being 
equal in the remaining three. This result seems to show that even 
if voting by arrondissement should be established the republicans 
may hope to hold their own, for the general councillors are elected by 
cantonal voting, which is even more subject to conservative influences. 

The President must by this time be convinced that success will 
not attend the policy which, under the guidance of his Orleanist 
mentor, he has hitherto followed. Will he give it up, or will he try 
to impose it on the nation by force? I put this alternative, because 
we have lately been told that “MacMahon has only to give a few 
bangs on his big drum to drive away every vestige of liberty under- 
ground or across the seas.” Ido not doubt that such a solution has 
often presented itself to his mind, but it is not regarded with any 
apprehension by the republicans. A coup d’état is not to be made 
‘in France, as in Spain, by any soldier who happens to be in com- 
mand. If the President were a Bourbon or an Orleans or a Bona- 
parte, or if he had swept the Germans out of France, it would be 
another thing. But he is only an incapable general, identified with 
the greatest military disaster in French history. His warmest 
friends do not claim for him any political sagacity. His old com- 
rades would laugh at the idea of his setting up in his own name. 
When governor of Algeria he had the character of being violent 
and rancorous ; but, like many such men, he has not the cool resolu- 
tion necessary for playing a dangerous political game. There was, 
indeed, a momentary disquietude when he was thought to be in 
collusion with of the Bonapartists last July. A coup détat, in the 
name of Napoleon IV., was and is possible, if the Marshal chose to 
lend himself to it. But he does not. What has he to gain by it ? 
All parties, except the extreme Legitimists, are willing to give him 
his seven years. Only, during those seven years, he must find some 
modus vivendi with the nominees of universal suffrage. He is an 
obstinate man, and it will cost him much to abandon the Duke de 
VOL. XVI. N.S. xx 
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Broglie. But to this it seems likely he will resign himself. His 
announcement at Lille that he intended to govern “by calling 
around him the moderate men of all parties,” was the direct negative 
of his oft-repeated assertion that he would act with no Government 
outside of the majority of the 24th of May. In this new departure 
he is probably encouraged by the Duke Decazes, who insisted on the 
exclusion of Bonapartists from the cabinet last July, and by the 
Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier, who has carefully refrained from endors- 
ing the Broglie policy. 

But with the present Assembly no ministry can get on. Every one 
knows that it does not satisfy the republicans; but what is not so 
generally understood is that neither does it content the conserva- 
tives. The Right and Right Centre, who form a clear majority, 
represent no one but themselves, and the “ party of order” in the 
country, which knows very well what it wants, is thoroughly weary 
of them. A deputy of the Extreme Left, who has better means 
than most of knowing the disposition of the country, expressed to 
me lately his belief that the next Assembly would contain a clear 
majority of moderate republicans, about a hundred radicals, a few 
legitimists, and the rest Bonapartists; the Orleanists would dis- 
appear. Tested by the nine elections which have taken place since 
the Mayors’ Bill came into force, this calculation seems too sanguine. 
The republicans have indeed carried six of these elections, and the 
Bonapartists only three.’ But the aggregate votes of legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Bonapartists have amounted to as many as 354,000 
against 374,000 republicans; and in the recent elections to the 
councils-general they are said to have polled 1,447,000 votes against 
1,561,000 given for republicans. 

Of one thing we may be sure, that issues will be very much 
simplified in the next Assembly. It has been confidently predicted 
that the radical minority will make common cause with the con- 
servative minority to overthrow a moderate republican Government. 
Were the extreme parties capable of this conduct it would not be 
tolerated by the nation, an overwhelming majority of which desires 
that moderate counsels should prevail. But there is absolutely no 
reason for supposing that it will be more impossible for the two 
wings of the republican party to pull together than for the corre- 
sponding divisions in the English Parliament. They have a far 
stronger inducement to do so, the penalty for disruption being 80 
much more serious. Nor is it true that the questions which will 
arise will be of a more burning kind. Most of those which have 
agitated the present Assembly will be ipso facto disposed of if the 
republicans of every shade muster half plus one of the next. When 
the real forces of the country are represented in their due propor- 
tion in the Assembly (which they have not been for the last three 


(1) Four more elections will have taken place before this article appears. 
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years) it’ will be possible to decide any other questions that may 
press for settlement in the ordinary parliamentary way. The deci- 
sions of a really representative assembly will be acquiesced in. 
Against the gloomy vaticinations of those who believe that France 
is destined to go on traversing dreary cycles of insurrection and 
despotism I would set a remark which I heard lately from a leading 
deputy of the Left Centre. “All parties now, even the extreme 
republicans, profess their determination to respect the law whatever 
it may be, and repudiate violent and revolutionary methods. These 
professions are sincere. They constitute the most striking difference 
between the present situation and our previous revolutions, when no 
party had any hesitation in appealing to force.” 

But we are told that the socialistic theories and the ferocious 
temper of the workmen are such as to preclude the possibility of 
any political co-operation between them and middle-class repub- 
licans. To illustrate the sentiments of the workmen of Paris we are 
furnished with extracts from the writings of an ex-medical student, 
published lately in London. M. Vermersch, I dare say, finds readers 
in Paris, which is not to be wondered at if he is read and even 
quoted here. But I know real workmen, members of the Commune, 
which M. Vermersch never was, who would not be well pleased to 
learn that he was treated as a spokesman of their class, and I think 
that any one who does not desire to spread that maladie de la peur 
which M. Gambetta deplored in his speech at Grenoble, and which 
' isa far greater danger in our time than any grudge rankling in the 
hearts of workmen, ought well to weigh the responsibility he is 
about to incur before he invites serious attention to the mischievous 
rubbish of a frivolous littérateur. 

I have long been a close observer of what is called the socialist 
agitation, both in France and England, and I have had better 
opportunities than many of following it behind the scenes, judging 
its character and force, and estimating the moral and intellectual 
value of its personnel. In course of time I have come to the conclusion 
that in so far as it is really subversive of the fundamental principles 
of society it is by no means formidable. Ever since the Revolution 
began the workmen have had more sense and worth than their 
leaders. The crude theories, the violent language, the dangerous 
counsels, may almost invariably be traced not to workmen, but to 
middle-class men assuming to speak in their name. The real source 
of danger lies not in' the envious discontent of the poor, but in the 
ignoble panic of the satisfied.’ 

Assuredly soeial questions are everywhere superseding purely 
political questions. But by the very fact of that change they are 


(1) There lies before me a mischievous and repulsive manifesto, signed by thirty- 
three French refugees in London of the Blanquist party, styling themselves “La 
Commune Révolutionnaire.” I believe not one of them is a workman. 
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ceasing to be the exclusive domain of quacks and doctrinaires. 
The day is gone by for the various schools which pretended to solve 
the whole social problem by a single epigrammatic formula. There 
is not one of those schools, so noisy in 1848, even in the Assembly, 
which has any appreciable following in France to-day. There is 
not a single socialist leader who has any influence with the masses. 
On the other hand, when once the republican form of government is 
placed beyond dispute, we shall see attempts to deal with the various 
social questions in detail, and it will be for the practical good sense 
of statesmen to determine how far they are susceptible of legislative 
treatment. That is the path we are following in England, too slowly 
no doubt, but not entirely without success. The miserable cowardice 
of the French bourgeoisie will be put to shame, when it is found that 
no number of workmen worth noticing call for any measures that can 
fairly be stigmatized as subversive. French legislation indeed may 
go a long way in that direction before it overtakes that of our own 
country, and Englishmen who have lately established compulsory 
education and disestablished a Church, who know what an income- 
tax is, and even a progressive income-tax, who have conceded the 
droit au travail in principle since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
extended it in practice to over four per cent. of the population last 
year, who have not even hesitated — crowning enormity ! — to 
establish a divorce court, may smile to find that these are among 
the chief horrors supposed to be contemplated by the nouvelles 
couches sociales. 

To conclude ; I look forward, if not with absolute confidence, yet 
with good hope to the immediate and definitive establishment of the 
republic in France. The following appear to me to be solid reasons 
for such an expectation. For the first time we are likely to see a 
real republican majority in the Assembly, resting on a real republi- 
can majority in the country. The republic as definitively inaugu- 
rated will not be the offspring of a revolution, and there will be no 
breach of continuity between the virtually new régime and that which 
it will supersede. Lastly, the republicans are led by astatesman who 
not only unites in a remarkable degree the qualities of sagacity, 
patience, energy, and eloquence, but who by a unique good fortune has 
been invested while still young with an undisputed pre-eminenceamong 
his own party such as no revolutionary chief has hitherto enjoyed. 

Here we have combined three enormous advantages, no one of 
which attended the previous republican essays. I submit that, 
taken in connection with the set of events during the last eighty 
years, they constitute a more solid ground for speculation than 
microscopic examination into the psychological peculiarities which 
individual observation thinks it can detect in French character. 

EpwarpD Spencer BEESLyY. 
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More than ten years have elapsed since Mr. Cobden, in the last 
speech which he delivered in public, earnestly advocated a reform of 
the land laws. He declared that the Government which should 
establish free trade in land would have done more: for the country, 
and would have earned a higher reputation, than did the Government 
of Sir Robert Peel in carrying the measure for the abolition of the 
corn laws. With the advance of years the necessity for this reform 
has become more urgent. The trade of this country has advanced 
by “leaps and bounds,” the exports and imports have largely 
increased, and concurrently with this development of trade there has 
been a marked increase in the population. Higher wages, as a result 
of the growing prosperity of trade, have created a greater demand on 
the part of the people for many articles of consumption, and have 
thus led to a considerable increase in prices. Statistics fully bear out 
this assertion, and further prove that, in the case of the agricultural 
labourers as well as in the case of the men engaged in some other 
trades, the increase in wages has not been commensurate with the 
increased cost of living. Under these circumstances, considerable 
attention has been directed to the statements made by persons whose 
knowledge on these subjects commands respect, such as Lords Derby 
and Leicester, to the effect that the country is under-cultivated. 
What are the reasons for this state of things ? They are not far to 
seek. The present state of the law which directs the devolution of 
land discourages the application of capital to the soil, and thus 
reduces the amount of food, and artificially raises its price, to the public. 
The evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of 

Lords on “ Improvement of Land” (1873) supplies all the requisite 
information on this subject; and in their report presented to Parlia- 
ment it is acknowledged “that considerable use has been made of 
the Improvement Acts, and extensive improvements have been 
effected under them ; but that the progress has not been so rapid as 
was desirable, and that what has been accomplished is only a small 
fraction of what still remains to be done” (Report of Select Committee 
(Lords) on Improvement of Land, §1). There are three great heads 
of improvement in land which may be called landlords’ improve- 
ments, as distinct from those improvements which are undertaken by 
the tenant when he has security for his outlay. These improvements 
are— 

1. Drainage of land. 

2. Erection of farm-buildings. 

3. Erection of cottages. 
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The Committee of the House of Lords took full evidence with 
regard to these heads of improvement. On the question of drainage 
we quote a few answers as given by experienced witnesses. 

Mr. Burd, a land agent, is asked :—Ques. 2114. “Do you consider 
there is a great deal of land which has come under your notice 
undrained, which ought to be drained and would be profitably 
drained?” Answer. “Yes, certainly.” Mr. Sanderson, another land 
agent, says that there is a very large area which ought to be drained. 
Mr. Bailey Denton says that out of twenty millions of acres which 
ought to be drained, only three millions have been completed ; and 
Mr. Caird says that we have only accomplished one-fifth of what 
ought to be done. When the work has been well and judiciously 
executed the expenditure on drainage is remunerative. Mr. Hope, 
of Fenton Barns, has given conclusive evidence upon this point. He 
stated that he began works of drainage on his farm fifteen years 
before the expiration of his first lease, and that in the course of his 
next lease of twenty-one years his expenditure was fully repaid. 
The evidence is also conclusive with respect to the objection which 
is made that landlords are deterred from the work by the speculative 
element attaching to drainage. Several witnesses have shown that 
the tenants are quite prepared, in the great majority of cases, to pay 
five per cent. for this class of improvement. It is clear therefore 
that drainage works, when properly constructed, are remunerative, 
and that in most cases landlords are able, by charging the interest on 
their tenants, to repay themselves for their expenditure in the course 
of thirty or thirty-five years. 

What are the reasons, then, for the neglect in undertaking this 
important improvement? The Committee of the House of Lords 
give the answer to this question in the following words :—‘‘ That the 
improvement of land, in its effect upon the price of food, and upon 
the dwellings of the poor, is a matter of public interest ; but that as 
an investment it is not sufficiently lucrative to offer much attraction to 
capital, and that therefore even slight difficulties have a powerful 
influence in arresting it” (Report, § 2). They further indirectly 
acknowledge, in the remedies they propose, that these difficulties 
arise from the limited interests in land which are created by the law 
of settlement. Let us, for the sake of example, take the case of a 
limited owner who wishes to make a drainage improvement on his 
property. In considering this matter, it must be borne in mind that 
seventy per cent. of the land in this country is held by men whose 
power over it is limited by modern settlement. We will not take 
the case of a large owner, but of the proprietor of one of “those 
moderate estates which form the bulk of the property in this 
country.” Indeed, the evil of this system is not felt in the case of 
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the large owners. We will then take the case of a man who is 
tenant for life of an estate yielding £4,000 a year, having nothing 
besides that which he derives from the land, and not more than 
enough for his station in life. Is it not evident that he will save 
what money he can for his younger children, rather than employ it 
in improving the land, which must go to his eldest son? But the 
Legislature has given him power to borrow the money under the 
Improvement Acts, and charge the estate. Is he likely to avail 
himself of this power? He cannot borrow money for this purpose 
from companies under the Improvement Acts at a less rate than 
seven per cent., capital and interest being paid off in twenty-five 
years; and as he cannot obtain from his tenants more than five per 
cent. interest on the outlay, he will, on the most favourable computa- 
tion, be a loser for the best part of his life of two per cent. on the 
capital sum borrowed. Is it wonderful that, under these circum- 
stances, many limited owners find “that the improvement of their 
estates as an investment is not sufficiently lucrative,” and leave the 
land to take care of itself ? 

The second head of landlords’ improvements is the erection of 
farm-buildings. “ The slight difficulty'which has a powerful influence 
in arresting improvement in land” is more operative in the case of 
farm-buildings than in that of drainage, inasmuch as landlords 
cannot expect to get more than four per cent. from their tenants as 
interest on this outlay. As a general rule, the rent of farm-buildings 
is included in the rental of a farm, but when a landlord finds it neces- 
sary to erect new buildings, four per cent. is the outside amount of 
interest which he can expect to receive from his tenant. It therefore 
follows that the limited owner, who finds it necessary to borrow 
money for this class of improvement from companies under the 
Improvement Acts, is a great loser. He has to pay seven per cent. 
for twenty-five years for the loan. Thus, on every £1,000 he will 
pay £70 per annum, and receive back from his tenant £40, becoming 
a loser to the extent of £30 per annum for twenty-five years on 
every £1,000 expended. 

The third head of improvement is the building of cottages. There 
was a general consent among the witnesses who were examined 
before the Lords’ Committee as to the necessity for good farm-build- 
ings to protect stock, and we venture to think that they would have 
acknowledged, if they had been asked the question, that it was as 
much to the interest of employers to secure the comfort of their 
labourers as to provide for the well-being of their live stock. The 
Committee, indeed, inserted a clause in their report to the following 
effect :——‘ The Committee are so sensible of the increasing importance 
of good habitations in fixing the residence and raising the character 
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and working power of the labourer, and of the indirect benefit which 
may be thus imparted to landed property, that they cannot recom- 
mend that the construction of cottages necessary to the actual or 
improved cultivation of the estate should be dealt with on any less 
liberal system than that which applies to drainage and farm-build- 
ings” (Report, § 6). The cottages on the very large properties are, 
without doubt, generally excellent—the owners of these properties 
being for the most part wealthy men, and well able to apply capital 
to the general improvement of their land ; but the case is far different 
with the general run of proprietors. The inability of many of the 
proprietors in this country, as limited owners, with little control over 
their property, to expend money upon the erection of cottages on 
their estates, has been one cause of the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things. The cottages necessary for the labouring population 
have been run up in the open villages by outsiders merely as a specu- 
lation, without any special regard for the comfort or convenience of 
the occupiers. These cottages are kept in a very indifferent state of 
repair, and are for the most part wanting in conveniences necessary 
for health. The only method of dealing with them will be to enforce 
proper sanitary arrangements, and with a view to the future every 
possible facility should be given to owners of land to raise money for 
the purpose of building a sufficient number of new and good cottages 
in the neighbourhood of these bad ones, and thereby, by the contrast 
offered, to create a wholesome effect. The substitution of new and 
convenient cottages for old and bad ones would be rapid enough if 
landlords were able to obtain a fair rate of interest on their outlay. 
As it is, the rent which they receive is merely a nominal one. It is 
certain, however, that there has been a considerable improvement of 
late years. Landowners have yielded to the moral obligation which 
lies upon them to secure decent habitations for their labourers, and 
have been encouraged to enter more freely upon this class of improve- 
ment by the passing of the Union Chargeability Act. Up to the 
passing of that Act, landlords had great inducements to suppress 
cottages on their farms. They drove the labourers into the inferior 
cottages of the open villages, and kept their own close villages very 
select, partly, no doubt, to save the rate, and partly for the sake of 
order. But the change in the law of settlement has practically put 
an end to this state of things. 

There can be little doubt that the labourer should pay such a fair 
rent as will entitle him to a good cottage. Under the present system, 
the landlord gets an inadequate rent from the labourer for the use of 
his cottage, but he repays himself by receiving in the shape of rent from 
the occupier of the farm the balance of cottage-rent which he ought 
to receive direct from the labourer. It would be far better if the 
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labourer dealt directly with the owner of his cottage, paying him a 
fair rent for it, and receiving full wages from his employer, instead 
of a part wage supplemented by a portion of the rent for his cottage. 
But the real root of the evil is the inability of limited owners to raise 
money cheaply on their land. They have to pay seven per cent. for 
the money, and the consequence is that the cost of building cottages 
is far greater than it ought to be. There is very little doubt that, if 
the cost of cottage erection was sensibly reduced by giving more 
freedom to owners of land in the control of their property, we should 
soon find this difficulty solved. Good cottages would be built in 
greater numbers, and a fair and remunerative rent might well be 
obtained from the occupiers. 

It thus appears that much remains to be done in these three great 
items of landlords’ improvements. Immense tracts of land which 
require drainage, and would repay the outlay upon them, lie unim- 
proved; the want of good farm-buildings in many parts of the 
country is a discouragement to the rearing and fattening of stock ; 
and the condition of the cottages in several districts is disgraceful. 
What is it which checks these improvements, and restricts the flow 
of capital into the land? What are the difficulties which exercise 
this baneful influence? They are apparent. The Committee of the 
House of Lords, composed of men possessed of large acres, have 
themselves struck the first blow at the tree of settlement and entail. 
They indirectly acknowledge that the root of the evil is the limited 
ownership created by the law of settlement, for they propose to 
remedy the evil by giving power to the limited owner to act for 
some purposes as if he were the owner in fee. Their main recom- 
mendation is :—‘‘ That all owners should be enabled to spread the 
repayment of a charge on their estate over a period equal to ten 
years more than their own expectation of life, according to tables to 
be selected ; the period being in no case greater than forty years, or 
less than twenty-five years” (Report, § 9). The effect of this will 
be that when the interest of the remainder man is remote, that is, 
when the tenant for life is young, he will be enabled to obtain an 
extension of the term for repayment of a loan borrowed for the pur- 
pose of improving his estate. In the first place, it is doubtful 
whether the Committee were justified in supposing that it would be 
possible to obtain money in the open market on these terms at four per 
cent. But the proposal, even under the most favourable conditions, 
offers no substantial remedy. The accompanying table shows what 
the payments would be under this proposal in the case of limited 
owners between the ages of thirty-five and sixty. If the money 
could be obtained by them at four per cent., the yearly sum necessary 
to repay capital and interest in forty years on every £100 borrowed 
would be at the age of— 
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Thus it will be seen that this proposal will only afford a substan- 
tial relief to owners who are young, and have a good expectation of 
life. Nor will it remedy the evil as it affects small borrowers. It 
has been shown by the evidence before the Committee that the 
charges of the companies, commission and so on, fall with special 
severity upon borrowers of small sums. The report contains no 
suggestion to meet this evil. Possibly the members of the Com- 
mittee felt that, short of giving these owners such freedom as would 
enable them to dispense with the expensive machinery of the land 
companies in raising money on their estates, there was no remedy for 
their case. The solicitude felt by the Committee for the small pro- 
prietors is shown by another suggestion made in their Report to the 
following effect :—‘ Limited owners, with the consent of trustees, 
shall be empowered to spend trust-money upon the improvement of 
their estates, on redeemable mortgage.’ This will enable owners, 
whose trustees have money in hand, to obtain loans at a much 
cheaper rate than at present. A remedy will thus be afforded in the 
case of properties where there is a considerable amount of trust- 
money in hand, but it will not affect those smaller properties which 
need improvement, and have no surplus in the shape of trust-funds. 
The other remedies suggested by the Committee do not affect the 
proposition now under discussion, that life tenancies prevent the 
application of capital to the improvement of land. It is evident that 
the Committee perceived the difficulty in the way of improvement of 
land, and were anxious to provide a means of removing it, if in so 
doing they could preserve the system of strict settlements. . But the 
conclusion to which any impartial mind must arrive on reading the 
evidence given before this Committee is, that the improvement of 
land can only be furthered by enabling owners to get rid of the 
shackles imposed upon their action by the system of strict settlements. 
A limited owner is often restrained from improving his estate by the 
knowledge that it must eventually go to his eldest son, and that the 
power of charging being exhausted, the only way by which he can 
save money for his younger children is by retaining for them that 
which might be employed with advantage on the land. The pro- 
posals of the Committee will hardly affect the position of such a man. 
If he is a young man, and his expectation of life is long, he may be 
able, as has been pointed out, to borrow the money for improvement 
at so low a rate that he will be fully recouped by the interest on the 
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outlay which he will receive from his tenant. For when the owner 
is young, and his expectation of life is long (which will have to be 
confirmed in the interests of the remainder man by medical certifi- 
cate), the proposal of the Committee will enable him to undertake 
his improvements without reducing his income. When the expecta- 
tion of life is short, the evils of the present system will remain 
unchecked. It is surprising that the Committee, having so clearly 
defined the evil, should have proposed so timid a remedy as this. 
They acknowledge that the limited ownerships created by the law of 
settlement interfere with the improvement of land, and they propose 
to allow a certain favoured number of these limited owners, who 
have the advantage of youth, to act within certain limits as freely 
with their estates as their more fortunate brethren who hold in fee- 
simple.. If they had made proposals to give to future generations, 
having regard to existing vested interests, fuller control over their 
property ; if they had endeavoured to unite the power over a property 
with the legal possession of it; they would have pointed out the path 
which reform must follow if the land in this country is to be culti- 
vated as it should be. 

The great majority of prospectivé landowners part with the power 
over their property when they are very young men, and are unaware 
of the importance of retaining the control of it. This is generally 
done by a resettlement of the estate when they attain twenty-one 
years of age. Being tenants in tail, they agree with their fathers to 
bar the entail, and the property is then resettled upon them for life, 
with remainder to their unborn children. A very favourable result 
might be obtained by reducing the period for which an owner of land 
may now fix its future destination. The law at present allows a man 
to settle his real estate on the unborn children of living persons. By 
this means limited ownerships are being constantly created. The 
Committee of the House of Lords acknowledge that these limited 
ownerships prevent, in a great measure, the improvement of land ; 
and it would be in the interest of the public further to limit the 
powers which enable men to create this class of ownership. This 
limitation will be in consonance with the spirit of the English law, 
which has always been in favour of the free disposition of property, 
and opposed to perpetuities. The object of the present paper is to 
support the proposal that the law should only permit of land being 
settled upon a life in being. 

It is not wise to look to great results from legislation. In this 
case little good will be effected for some considerable period, as 
existing vested interests will have to be regarded. But it will confer 
great and lasting benefits upon future generations in giving to land- 
owners the control over their own property. The proposed change 
would prevent men from parting with the control over their property 
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at a time when they are quite unaware of the benefit of retaining it. 
The heir frequently parts, as we have seen, with the estate in tail, 
and accepts a lesser property before he is aware of the injudicious step 
which he is taking—a proceeding, as is said by Mr. Joshua Wiiliams, 
in his work on the Law of Real Property, “ fitted rather to maintain 
the posthumous pride of present owners than the welfare of future 
generations.” But were the change which we propose carried out, 
men would generally inherit the fee-simple of their estates, and 
retain the control over them. What are the objections to this pro- 
posed reform? Some have been raised by the Lords’ Committee 
against what they call “ Prohibition of Settlement” (Report, § 7). 
They: have fallen into an error in using this expression. That is not 
the proposal. The law has always prescribed the limits within which 
a man may order the disposition of his property, and this proposal 
simply amounts to a further limitation of powers in this respect. 
The Committee say that this proposed reform is not compatible 
“with the habits or feelings of the people,” but we may fairly hold 
that the policy of the law by which limits are already prescribed is 
agreeable to the nation. The question is simply—-What should be 
the extent of this limitation? The assertion that proposals such as 
these are opposed to the habits and feelings of the people serves to 
show clearly the persistent misconstruction which is placed upon the 
proposals of land reformers. In supporting these reforms we have 
no wish to prevent an owner from leaving his property on his death 
to whomsoever he may please. The right to do this is, as the Com- 
mittee properly suggest, one of the great incentives to industry and 
labour. Our proposal is, on the contrary, to make that right more 
absolute. With whom will the greatest incentive to industry lie? 
With the man who has complete control over his property, and can 
leave it to whom he likes, or with the man who, having no male 
children, is tenant for life of a property which on his death will 
devolve upon some distant relative for whom he has no particular 
affection ? 

The Committee further object that the restriction of settlement 
would not get rid of mortgages, and that owners limited by mortgage 
require facilities as well as owners limited by settlement. That is to 
say, mortgages are a hindrance to improvement as well as settlements, 
and as you cannot get rid of both, you had better not get rid of 
either. This is a remarkable argument. If strict settlements are 
discouraged, mortgages will, no doubt, remain; but if a limited 
owner obtains power to borrow money on easy terms for purposes of 
real improvement, the mortgagee will be benefited as well as the 
land. The only “ facilities’’ required by owners “ limited by mort- 
gage ”’ are those of sale. 

The principle for which we contend is that the full use of the land 
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should be preserved to each generation. Persons of no inconsider- 
able experience have given it as their opinion that the land ought to 
be handed down unencumbered. It is a most curious fact that there 
is always more solicitude felt among a certain class of persons for the 
interests of the remainder man than for those of the owner or of the 
labourers who gain their livelihood out of land. The Lords’ Com- 
mittee, as a body, showed extreme solicitude for the interests of the 
remainder man. Every question which was put served to show that 
the anxiety felt by the Committee was more for the interests of the 
heir than for the present owner, or those immediately interested in 
the cultivation of the land. The effect of a permanent charge may, 
in some instances, be prejudicial to an estate when the owner has 
engaged in some ill-judged improvement. But it is safe, generally 
speaking, to trust in this matter to the self-interest of the owner. 
Every man who spends money in improvement of his land will take 
precautions that the money is judiciously laid out. Now and then 
mistakes may be made, but they will be less injurious to the public, 
and even to the individuals interested, than is the present general 
neglect. The question is whether the power of charging by owners 
in fee has been exercised heretofore.in a reckless way. Is not the 
contrary the fact? One instance of what can really be done by an 
improving owner is to be seen in the case of Mr. Prout, of Saw- 


bridgeworth. According to a paragraph in the Times— 


‘* The gross area of the farm of which Mr. Prout is both owner and occupier 
is 450 acres. What are the working expenses? The total yearly cost of the 
steam tillage, not including manual labour, has been about £230; the average 
manual labour bill has been £550; maintenance of six horses all the year, and 
from six to ten horses for one or two months, say £220 ; artificial manures, 
£1,326 per annum; seed, say £280: total, £2,606. Adding for tithe, rent- 
charge, poor-rate, land-tax, sewer-rate and income-tax, £242, and for rent 
£637, the total outlay amounts to £3,485 per annum; this being a near esti- 
mate, but not exact. The balance of £1,134 on the right side of the book has 
to cover certain general expenses of the farm, its repairs and management, and 
the cost for insurance; the remainder is then divisible into two portions— 
farming-profit upon the tenant’s capital, and return for the proprietor’s invest- 
ment in permanent improvements. Clearly enough, there is a very handsome 
margin available for the two parties; but it is not easy to say how this should 
be shared.” 


The net result of Mr. Prout’s system of farming, and of the heavy 
permanent improvements which he has made as owner of the farm, 
is as follows :—In twelve years the land has been raised in value 
from a rental of. 27s. per acre to a present rental of 42s. per acre, 
while the surrounding property has yielded but a slight increase of 
rental during the corresponding period. Mr. Prout has thus proved 
that large returns are obtainable from works and cultivation when 
the occupier has security for the outlay of his capital, and the requi- 
site permanent improvements are made by the owner. 
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The principal objection which has been made to the reform sug- 
gested in this paper—an objection which underlies the report of the 
Lords’ Committee, though it has no place on the face of that docu- 
ment—is that the existence of the House of Lords would be at least 
partially threatened by a scheme which would occasionally result in 
depriving individual members of that body of the means of support- 
ing their title and position. But this occurs occasionally under the 
present system. There have been several instances of peers who, 
previously to their accession to their titles, have parted with the 
reversion to the whole or part of their life-interests in their family 
estates. When young and inexperienced, they have been enabled, 
by means of the present law of settlement, which secures to them a 
future life-interest in these estates, to part with their expectant 
interest at an enormous sacrifice. Let us compare the two systems. 
As we have just stated, it is now possible for the heir to a peerage to 
part with the reversion to his life-interest in the family property 
settled upon him before he has come into actual possession of it. 
The consequences of such an act are not only disastrous to himself, 
but to the property, and to the interests of all those who are 
engaged in gaining their livelihood from its cultivation. He 
becomes a peer without the means of supporting his position, and 
his property, so long as he lives, is dealt with by those to whom his 
life-interest has passed with a view to obtain as much as can be got 
out of it with as little expenditure upon it as possible. The result 
of this system to the labourers engaged in the cultivation of the land 
can be well imagined. They lose not only the enhanced wages which 
would accrue to them from a more free and generous cultivation of 
the soil, but also the care and consideration for their happiness and 
condition which is shown in most instances by resident owners of 
land. We might further enlarge upon the evils which may result to 
families, and to those dependent on the land for a living, from the 
system of settlement, but we have said enough for our present pur- 
pose. On the other hand, if the proposed reform were carried out, 
it might occasionally happen that a peer, having possession of his 
estates in fee-simple, would part with them, and leave his successor 
the empty title, without the means of maintaining his position. This 
would, however, be of rare occurrence, if we can judge at all from 
the fact that men do not usually come into their property until they 
have arrived at an age when they may be supposed to have gained 
sufficient experience to prevent them from wasting it in reckless 
living. But even in those cases in which this accident might happen, 
the consequences would be, as above stated, hard upon the individual, 
but uninjurious to the interests either of the public or the peerage. 
The public would be gainers, because the land would have passed by 
purchase out of the hands of a man unable to improve it; and the 
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sale and transfer of land would be encouraged by the fact of more of 
the article having been brought into the market. The peers would 
not be losers, because it happens that the second chamber in this 
country is not so weak as to be seriously affected by the foolish con- 
duct or the misfortune of a few of its members. The strength of 
the House of Lords arises from the fact that it is being constantly 
made to harmonize with the changes of the time. Its ranks are 
being filled, from time to time, from among the best men of the day, 
and it has thereby retained the confidence of the people. It is 
untrue that the existence of the House of Lords would be in any way 
imperilled by the accident of a few of its members being without the 
means which are considered necessary to their station in life. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the majority of the House of Lords can 
carry back the connection of their families with that ancient body to 
any distant date. There were, in 1860, 385 peers of the United 
Kingdom, of whom 287 date their creations from years posterior to 
the accession of George ITI. * 

The real question is whether the food-supply of the people is to be 
reduced and the improvement of the land checked by false notions 
of the effect which would be produced by remedial legislation. Our 
present object is to point out the restrictions which prevent the 
improvement in land, and to answer the different objections which 
have been made against this particular reform. The relative merits 
of different systems of land-tenure have not been discussed. In 
some parts large properties and large farms may be most beneficial ; 
in others, the reverse may be the case. All that is contended for on 
this head is, that legislation should not favour either the one system 
or the other, but leave the transfer, sale, letting, and buying of land 
to take their free and unfettered course. 

Comparing, then, the results of the two systems, we perceive that 
in both they may be disastrous to a few; but this merit can be 
claimed for the scheme which has been briefly sketched out, that, 
whilst the individual still has to suffer for his own or his predecessor’s 
faults or misfortunes, the public interests are at least protected. 

H. R. Branp. 


(1) “ Constitutional History of England,” vol. i., cap. 5, Sir Erskine May. 
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MR. MILL’S THREE ESSAYS ON RELIGION.’ 


In the few well-considered words which are prefixed to this volume, 
we are told that Mr. Mill not only habitually declined to be hurried 
into premature decision on any point to which he did not think that 
he had given sufficient time and labour to have exhausted it to the 
utmost limit of his own thinking powers : ‘even after he had arrived 
at definite conclusions he refused to allow the curiosity of others to 
force him to the expression of them before he had bestowed all the 
elaboration in his power upon their adequate expression, and before, 
therefore, he had subjected to the test of time, not only the conclu- 
sions themselves, but also the form into which he had thrown them. 
The same reasons, therefore, which made him cautious in the spoken 
utterance of his opinion in proportion as it was necessary to be at once 
precise and comprehensive in order to be properly understood, which 
in his judgment was pre-eminently the case in religious speculation, 
were the reasons which made him abstain from publishing his Essay 
on Nature for upwards of fifteen years, and might have led him still 
to withhold the others which now appear in the same volume.” This 
is an adequate explanation of the reserve on religious subjects which 
has long puzzled Mr. Mill’s followers, and perhaps even scandalized 
some of the more ardent and on-pressing spirits. That fear of the 
odium attaching to the expression of his true opinions had anything to 
do with this prolonged reserve, is a supposition equally inconsistent 
with the strength and courage of his character as it was known to his 
private friends, and with some conspicuous acts of his public career. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that comparatively little 
odium will be excited by Mr. Mill’s opinions, now that they have at 
length been given to us, along with a rigorously careful statement 
of the reasons which led him finally to adopt them, after an equally 
careful examination of the hostile and competing opinions. At 
first there may be, indeed there already has been, a certain shock at 
the outspokenness with which Mr. Mill repudiates some of the ideas 
that are most cherished by the less instructed or less thoughtful 
among believers. But it is the foundation of the superstructure 
about which the wiser heads are solicitous. And of the foundations, 
Iam not sure that Mr. Mill does not leave them as much as they 
want. Theologians who know their trade, with the aid of no shiftier 
logic than they and their hearers are accustomed to, will certainly be 
able to construct a far more respectable kind of defence than they 
had any reason to hope, out of Mr. Mill’s concluding admissions. 


(1) Nature: the Utility of Religion: Theism. By John Stuart Mill. London: 
Longmans. 1874. 
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His volume is, no doubt, thoroughly destructive of the doctrines 
which the more strict and literal adherents of the current super- 
natural creed count of the highest sacredness and importance. To 
the mystic articles of the faith which still remains the main organ 
of spiritual life in the West, his vigorous dialectic gives no 
quarter. On the common conception of the attributes of a Supreme 
Being he makes a most unsparing attack. Even the cardinal pro- 
positions that such a Being exists, and that this Being has endowed 
men with the quality of being immortal, he reduces from the august 
rank of certainties to the humbler place of holy possibilities. To the 
orthodox believer, however lax the form of orthodoxy may be, Mr. 
Mill’s conclusions will seem objectionable enough. All this is true ; 
yet considering both the intensity and the direction of the apprehen- 
sions of the theological world at present, how terrified men are at the 
prospect of being driven by science. headlong into a forlorn wilder- 
ness of atheism and materialism, we may see reason for anticipating 
a certain sense of relief when it is found that, so far from shutting 
the door of hope on all the old religious doctrines, the chief English 
propagator of positive modes of thought in this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world with the following propositions :— 

That such evidence as there is points to the creation of the present 
order of the universe by an Intelligent Mind, whose power over the 
materials was not absolute, whose benevolence was not his sole 
inducement, but yet who desired the good of his creatures (p. 243). 

That to the conception of the rational sceptic it remains possible 
that “Christ was actually what he supposed himself to be—not God, 
for he never made the smallest pretension to that character and would 
probably have thought such a pretension as blasphemous as it seemed 
to the men who condemned him—but a man charged with a special, 
express, and unique commission from God to lead mankind to truth 
and virtue ’’ (p. 255). 

That, though there is no assurance whatever of a life after death, 
on grounds of natural religion, yet ‘‘to any one who feels it con- 
ducive either to his satisfaction or to his usefulness to hope for a 
future state as a possibility, there is no hindrance to his indulging 
that hope ” (p. 210). 

Finally with reference to revelation and its miracles, this— 


‘* What can be said with truth on the side of Miracles amounts only to this: 
Considering that the order of nature affords some evidence of the reality of a 
Creator, and of his bearing good-will to his creatures though not of its being 
the sole prompter of his conduct towards them: considering, again, that all 
the evidence of his existence is evidence also that he is not all-powerful, and in 
our ignorance of the limits of his power we cannot positively decide that he 
was able to provide for us by the original plan of Creation all the good which 
it entered into his intentions to bestow upon us or even to bestow any part of 
it at any earlier period than that at which we actually received it,—considering 
these things, when we consider further that a gift, extremely precious, came to 
us which though facilitated was not apparently necessitated by what had gone 
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before, but was due, as far as appearances go, to the peculiar mental and moral 
endowments of one man, and that man openly proclaimed that it did not come 
from himself but from God through him, then we are entitled to say that 
there is nothing so inherently impossible or absolutely incredible in this 


supposition as to preclude any one from hoping that it may perhaps be true” 
(pp. 239-40). 


Undoubtedly to those who have dwelt with exultation in the 
blazing sunlight of dogmatic convictions, these twilight hopes and 
tepid possibilities will seem miserably desolate. Yet such persons will 
nourish a certain private thankfulness for the buckler with which 
Mr. Mill has furnished them against the fiery darts of the dogmatic 
unbeliever. They will henceforth believe themselves to have his 
authority for retorting on the denier, that he, and not they, is the 
irrational person, the offender against the laws of evidence ; and that 
if they have been too apt to confound a low degree of probability with 
certainty, the denier has been just as apt to confound a low degree 
of probability with impossibility. They will contrast the iron 
unfaith of James Mill, that more than Roman figure of the Auto- 
biography, with the eagerness of his son and most important dis- 
ciple to restore the domain of the supernatural, after it has been 
removed from the region of Belief, into the region of Hope. 
So long as this domain of the supernatural is left to them in one 
quarter or another, they will feel that nothing is lost. Concede to 
them the region of hope, and they will count pretty surely on making 
the old growths thrive in it with the old vigour of the region of 
belief. Indeed at no time in our generation has their thought 
been very much stronger, nor has it had much more to say for itself, 
than its father, the wish. Being told that they may now only wish 
for what they used to think assured, most of them will hardly be 
sensible of any serious difference in their frame of mind. 

The general drift of Mr. Mill’s new volume may be described as 
setting in the following directions :— 

(a) The displacement of the idea of a providential government by 
an all-powerful Being for the good of his creatures. 

(4) The substitution in its stead of the idea of the possibility, 
and, in a low degree, even the probability, of the government of the 
universe by a Being with limited powers. 

(c) The admission of certain supernatural potentialities as proper 
objects of rational hope, though not capable of demonstration. 

(d) The vindication of such a hope, as a legitimate aid and an 
effective support of “that real, though purely human religion, which 
sometimes calls itself the Religion of Humanity and sometimes that 
of Duty.” 

It will thus be seen that his latest work bears one of the well-known 
marks of all that has come from Mr. Mill’s hand. While expelling 
with keen dialectic the ungrounded or self-contradictory ideas in 
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which natural theology has been so fruitful, he shows the most subtle 
apprehension of all the valuable associations that were bound up in 
those ideas, nor is he content to part company with them until he 
has satisfied himself that they are susceptible of a certain trans- 
formation, which shall preserve what is precious and helpful to the 
imagination, while it throws off all that is unacceptable to the right 
reason. Some persons, indeed, as we shall presently see, may think 
that this anxiety not to go further in the negative direction than the 
evidence warrants, has caused Mr. Mill to grant positions which are 
not at all unlikely to be the springs of a new and mischievous reaction 
towards supernaturalism. That is the opinion of the present writer. 
A hundred years ago some of the seventeen atheists whom Hume met 
at D’Holbach’s table, cried out about Voltaire—“ Mais il est bigot; 
il est déiste!”? It is not impossible that something may he said in 
the same spirit, of Mr. Mill’s creed of low probabilities and faintly 
cheering potentialities. And few persons will be able to overcome a 
consciousness of incongruity in the author’s final appeal to a mystic 
sentiment which in other parts of the book he had shown such good 
reason for counting superfluous. With all profouud respect and 
unalterable affection for Mr. Mill’s character and memory, I for one 
cannot help regarding the most remarkable part of the book as an 


aberration not less grave than the aberrations with which he rightly 
charged Comte. 


One powerful element in the continuation of the present condition 
of religious anarchy is to be found in the vicious habit of substi- 
tuting the history of a conception, or group of conceptions, for a 
scientific inquiry into its truth and its correspondence with reality 
or fitness. The only wisdom, according to this accomplished school, 
is to know what has been thought upon the great questions of human 
interest in different ages and under diversified intellectual condi- 
tions; not to press forward with all the apparatus of induction and 
ratiocination in search of true answers of our own, but to be content 
with collecting in an intelligent and systematic way the guesses 
which men have made from time to time in their attempts to solve 
the inscrutable riddles. The interesting thing about an opinion, 
they say, is not so much its more or less of truth, as its place and 
order in the classification of the mental experiences of the race. The 
literature of knowledge, rather than of direct discussion, is the true 
literature of emancipation. The effect of the adoption of this point 
of view to the exclusion of search after dogmatic truth is obviously 
to make even those who would be revolted by the more vulgar or 
direct forms of an universal scepticism, still willing to believe that 





1 all positive opinions alike are tolerably true. The late Mr. Maurice, 
“ for example, seems to have lived in this mood of the intellect ; and 
n 





the tendency of our present ideals of culture is to make such a mood 
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stronger and more widely spread. Any one can see that its imme- 
diate influence must be to prolong the existing epoch of decay in 
religious opinions. It arrests the mind at the moment when it would 
otherwise deliberately pass forth from the declining beliefs and set out 
“ voyaging on strange seas of thought”’ in search of beliefs more 
reconcilable with reason and knowledge. Now Mr. Mill was always 
fully alive to the value of studying opinions in their relations to 
institutions and customs, as well as to one another. He had plenty 
of that historic sense, which he noticed as deficient in Bentham. But 
his training, which was marked by the characteristic spirit of the 
eighteenth century, prevented him from putting the history of ideas 
before an inquiry into the ideas themselves, and in the present essays 
as elsewhere he treats as the most important relations which an 
opinion can have, its direct relations with the facts which constitute 
its object and matter. He confronts the current propositions of 
natural theology directly with the circumstances of nature, and thus 
takes the student out of the luminous haze with which the historic 
method, when not supplemented by the degmatic method, envelopes 
the great religious issues. In examining moral and religious doc- 
trines we are not merely assorting dried plants in classes for a 
herbarium, but testing their active qualities and specific properties. 
“ Pray do not call it by any name,” cried Dorothea in Middlemarch, 
speaking of the belief which she had found out to comfort her life, 
“you will say it is Persian or something else geographical. It is my 
life.” One hopeful feature about the discussion which Mr. Mill’s 
book must raise is that it will bring men face to face with opinions 
themselves as elements in human life, and not merely with their 
Persian. or other geographical source. ‘“ The most important quality 
of an opinion,” he says (p. 128), “ on any momentous subject, is its 
truth or falsity, which to us resolves itself into the sufficiency of the 
evidence on which it rests. It is indispensable that the subject of 
religion should from time to time be reviewed as a strictly scientific 
question, and that its evidences should be tested by the same scien- 
tific methods, and on the same principles, as those of any of the 
speculative conclusions drawn by physical science.” In other words 
enumeration and comparison of different ways of interpreting the 
facts of the universe are not to supersede the duty of definite 
judgment of this or that interpretation on the merits. 


I. 


The first of the three essays is entitled Natwre, and consists of an 
examination of the various ways in which the word Nature and its 
derivatives are employed to convey ideas of approval and even moral 
obligation. It has conveyed such ideas in all ages from the Stoics 
and Epicureans down to Rousseau, and from Rousseau down to the 
most recent and characteristic deliverances of the modern mind. 
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“That any mode of thinking, feeling, or acting, is ‘according to 
nature’ is usually accepted as a strong argument for its goodness. 
If it can be said with any plausibility that ‘ nature enjoins’ anything, 
the propriety of obeying the injunction is by most people considered 
to be made out: and conversely, the imputation of being contrary to 
nature is thought to bar the door against any pretension on the 
part of the thing so designated to be tolerated or excused ; and the 
word unnatural has not ceased to be one of the most vituperative 
epithets in the language.” The object of the essay is to inquire 
into the foundation of this practice of current speech; into the 
truth of the doctrines which make Nature a test of right and wrong, 
good and evil, and which attach any merit or approval to following, 
imitating, or obeying Nature. 

The reader will soon understand, as he proceeds with Mr. Mill’s 
argument, that the ultimate purpose and main undercurrent of it is 
a double one. The glorification of Nature has been, as Mr. Mill 
says, “ one of the most copious sources of false taste, false philosophy, 
false morality, and even bad law.’ In all of these fields it has been 
mischievous, but the two most important regions in which it has 
misled men are those of theology and morals. In the one it has 
been connected with an idea, at once untenable and depraving, of 
certain of the attributes of a deity. Inthe other it has been associated 
with notions about human conduct and the test of right and wrong 
in it, which have retarded social progress by disparaging the improve- 
ment that man’s own effort has made in his character and circum- 
stances, and by substituting a fanciful conformity to Nature, instead 
of the promotion of happiness, as the standard of good and evil. 
This being the twofold tendency of the habit of exalting Nature, to 
assail that exaltation successfully is, in the first place, to undo some of 
the most serious work of the writers on natural theology ; and, in the 
second place, to overthrow the most fundamental positions of the 
a priori school of moralists. Such an assault bears first on the attri- 
butes of a creator, and second on the proper pattern and standard of 
the conduct of men. It leads to the two propositions: that Nature 
is not at all creditable to the moral goodness of its creator, if we 
suppose such a being to be omnipotent; and not at all a desirabl 
model for human beings, whose only safe guide must always be, 
not Nature, but utility or the general good. To look at Nature really 
and as she is, is to perceive that the common religious explanation 
of the order of Nature is self-contradictory, and inconsistent with the 
facts for which it professes to account. It is at the same time to see 
that the scheme of Nature cannot have had for its sole or even 
principal object the good of human or other sentient beings, and 
therefore that all useful action consists in alteration and improve- 
ment of the spontaneous course of Nature, alike in external circum- 
stance and in man’s impulses and motives. Here, then, is the key to 
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the significance of Mr. Mill’s first essay, and its bearings on the other 
two essays by which it is accompanied. 

A passage in the Autobiography is worth transcribing in this 
connection—a portion of that memorable account of the elder Mill, 
which will always remain one of the most striking pieces in the 
anthology of the characters of our British worthies. 


‘‘T have heard my father say,” Mr. Mill writes, ‘‘that the turning-point of 
his mind on the subject—[Revelation and Natural Religion]|—was reading 
Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ That work, of which he always continued to speak with 
respect, kept him, as he said, for some considerable time a believer in the divine 
authority of Christianity ; by proving to him that whatever are the difficulties 
in believing that the Old and New Testaments proceed from, or record the acts 
of, a perfectly wise and good being, the same and still greater difficulties stand 
in the way of the belief, that a being of such a character can have been the 
Maker of the universe. He considered Butler’s argument as conclusive against 
the only opponents for whom it was intended. Those who admit an omnipo- 
tent as well as perfectly just and benevolent maker and ruler of such a world 
as this, can say little against Christianity but what can, with at least equal 
force, be retorted against themselves. ... . He found it impossible to believe 
that a world so evil was the work of an Author combining infinite power with 
perfect goodness and righteousness. ... . The Sabzean or Manichean theory 
of a Good and an Evil Principle, struggling against each other for the govern- 
ment of the universe, he would not equally have condemned. .... He would 
have regarded it as a mere hypothesis; but he would have ascribed to it no 
depraving influence. As it was, his aversion to religion, in the sense usually 
attached to the term, was of the same kind with that of Lucretius: he regarded 
it with the feelings due not to a mere mental delusion, but to a great moral 
evil.” —( Autobiography, pp. 38-40.) 


Thus early was the germ of the present essay planted. 

The examination proceeds on a line which, with much abbreviation, 
we shall now endeavour to trace. In what sense is the word Nature 
employed, when associated with eulogistic ideas? It has two 
principal meanings. In the one, it denotes all the powers existing 
either within us or without us, and everything which takes place 
through those powers. In the other, it denotes only what happens 
without the voluntary and intentional agency ofman. This distinction, 
which Mr. Mill arrives at after the manner of the Socrates of a 
Platonic dialogue, has to be borne carefully in mind throughout the 
essay, which might be described as an argumentative separation of 
the good and the righteousness in the world from the wrong and the 
degradation, and an ascription of all the former to the voluntary 
agency of man, and all the latter to the spontaneous course of nature 
undisturbed by man. As we shall see at the close of our remarks it 
is not only the a priori moralists nor the natural theologians whom 
such a line of reasoning affects. The school of evolution, while 
repudiating theological explanations, yet is slowly fashioning Nature 
and her processes into a divinity whose lineaments are acquiring a 
strong likeness to the central figure in the crumbling temple of 
natural theology. 

Now in the first sense, where Nature means the entire system of 
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things, with the aggregate of all their properties, it is superfluous 
and unmeaning to bid us follow Nature. We have no power to do 
anything else. ‘ Every action is the exertion of some natural power, 
and its effects of all sorts are so many phenomena of nature, pro- 
duced by the powers and properties of some of the objects of nature, 
in exact obedience to some law or laws of nature. When I volun- 
tarily use my organs to take in food, the act and its consequences 
take place according to laws of nature: if instead of food I swallow 
poison, the case is exactly the same” (p. 16). The continual talk 
about obeying the laws of nature is therefore absurd and useless. 
To tell us to follow Nature in this sense is to prescribe a rule of right 
conduct which agrees quite as well with wrong conduct. There is 
perhaps a rational notion at the bottom of this confused kind of 
injunction, namely, that we shall do well to study Nature and the 
actual properties of things, with a view to making such properties 
serve our purpose and check our conduct. But the promoters of the 
doctrine of following Nature undoubtedly intend much more by it 
than mere study of the properties of things, for the sake of adapting 
means to ends and giving effect to our wishes and intentions. They 
uphold conformity to Nature not merely as a prudential but as an 
ethical maxim. ‘“ Right action, must mean something more and 
other than merely intelligent action: yet no precept beyond this last 
can be connected with the word Nature in the wider and more philo- 
sophical of its acceptations. We must try it therefore in the other 
sense, that in which Nature stands distinguished from Art, and 
denotes, not the whole course of the phenomena which come under 
our observation, but only their spontaneous course.” 

Now it is obvious that the maxim of following Nature in this 
second sense, is not superfluous, as we have seen to be the case in the 
first meaning; but it is absurd. The whole process of civilisation, 
from digging and ploughing, up to the production of the most 
refined works of art, is plainly an interference with the spontaneous 
order of things. ‘All praise of Civilisation, or Art, or Contrivance 
is so much dispraise of Nature [in the second of the two principal 
meanings of the word]; an admission of imperfection which it is 
man’s business, and merit, to be always endeavouring to correct or 
mitigate.” And this brings the writer face to face with a central 
position of religious persons from the most primitive times down to 
our own day. In early times, there is a very distinct, active, and 
detrimental consciousness that human improvements are a censure 
on nature, which is the work of the gods. Inventions are at first 
either treated as impious, or else understood to be the voluntary 
communication of some god to a favoured mortal. With the exten- 
sion of human experience and the enlarged intelligence of man’s 
interpretation of this experience, such identification of acquiescence 
in things as they are with reverence for the Being who is believed to 
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have made them what they are, grows weaker. “ But the imputation 
of prying into the secrets of the Almighty long remained a powerful 
weapon of attack against unpopular inquirers into nature; and the 
charge of presumptuously attempting to defeat the designs of Pro- 
vidence, still retains enough of its original force to be thrown in asa 
make-weight along with other objections, when there is a desire to find 
fault with any new exertion of human forethought and contrivance.” 

‘*No one, indeed, asserts it to be the intention of the Creator that the spon- 
taneous order of the creation should not be altered, or even that it should not 
be altered in any new way. But there still exists a vague notion that though 
it is very proper to control this or the other natural phenomenon, the general 
scheme of nature is a model for us to imitate: that with more or less liberty in 
details, we should on the whole be guided by the spirit and general con- 
ception of nature’s own ways: that they are God’s work, and as such perfect ; 
that man cannot rival their unapproachable excellence, and can best show his 
skill and piety by attempting, in however imperfect a way, to reproduce their 
likeness; and that if not the whole, yet some particular parts of the spon- 
taneous order of nature, selected according to the speaker’s predilections, are, 
in a peculiar sense, manifestations of the Creator’s will; a sort of finger-posts 
pointing out the direction which things in general, and therefore our voluntary 
actions, are intended to take. Feelings of this sort, though repressed on ordi- 
nary occasions by the contrary current of life, are ready to break out whenever 
custom is silent, and the native promptings of the mind have nothing opposed 
to them but reason” (pp. 23-4). 

This consideration of the hindrance which the great a priori 
fallacy of the perfection of nature has interposed in the way of 
progress (and is not modern science in danger of breeding a corre- 
sponding a posteriori fallacy of the perfection of nature ?), brings 
the writer to one of the chief destructive propositions of his book, 
which he asserts in different places with a great variety of ex- 
pression. Here it is put thus: “The order of nature, in so far as 
unmodified by man, is such as no being, whose attributes are 
justice and benevolence, would have made, with the intention that 
his rational creatures should follow it as an example.” In other 
words, creation cannot be the entire work of a Being of unlimited 
power, and at the same time animated by the spirit of justice and 
benevolence. Hence the universe is not a proper object for that 
moral admiration which rhetorical theologians ecstatically lavish 
upon it. The greater natural phenomena strike us with astonish- 
ment rising into awe. Their enormous duration in time, their 
prodigious extension in space, the vastness of their forces, affect us 
with a profound sense of sublimity, but “this is more allied to terror 
than to any moral emotion.” It is no admiration of excellence. 
“Those in whom awe produces admiration may be esthetically 
developed, but they are morally uncultivated.” We are all aware 
from familiar personal experience how readily disposed people are to 
translate awe and affright into some formula of pietistic reverence. 
And we are aware, too, how the same formulas serve also to express 
an overflowing emotion inspired by scenes of natural tranquillity 
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and plenty and comfort. In neither case is the moral inference 
warranted, nor the moral imputation of praise to the power or powers 
who made the universe, justifiable. For we are bound to survey the 
forces of nature as a whole. The result of such a survey is described 


by Mr. Mill in a passage of singular energy that may recall Tenny- 
son’s famous stanzas on the man— 


‘¢ Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravin, shriek’d against his creed.” 


‘*In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged or imprisoned 
for doing to one another, are Nature’s every-day performances. Killing, the 
most criminal act recognised by human laws, Nature does once to every being 
that lives; and in a large proportion of cases, after protracted tortures such as 
only the greatest monsters whom we read of ever purposely inflicted on their 
living fellow-creatures. If, by an arbitrary reservation, we refuse to account 
anything murder but what abridges a certain term supposed to be allotted to 
human life, nature also does this to all but a small percentage of lives, and 
does it in all the modes, violent or insidious, in which the worst human beings 
take the lives of one another. Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the 
wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes 
them with stones like the first Christian martyr, starves them with hunger, 
freezes them with cold, poisons them by the quick or slow venom of her exha- 
lations, and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the 
ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. All this, Nature 
does with the most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice, empty- 
ing her shafts upon the best and noblest indifferently with the meanest and 
worst ; upon those who are engaged in the highest and worthiest enterprises, 
and often as the direct consequence of the noblest acts; and it might almost be 
imagined as a punishment for them. She mows down those on whose existence 
hangs the well-being of a whole people, perhaps the prospects of the human 
race for generations to come, with as little compunction as those whose death 
is a relief to themselves, or a blessing to those under their noxious influence. 
Such are Nature’s dealings with life. Even when she does not intend to kill, 
she inflicts the same tortures in apparent wantonness. In the clumsy provision 
which she has made for that perpetual renewal of animal life, rendered neces- 
sary by the prompt termination she puts to it in every individual instance, no 
human being ever comes into the world but another human being is literally 
stretched on the rack for hours or days, not unfrequently issuing in death. 
Next to taking life (equal to it according to a high authority) is taking the 
means by which we live; and Nature does this too on the largest scale and with 
the most callous indifference. A single hurricane destroys the hopes of a 
season ; a flight of locusts, or an inundation, desolates a district; a trifling 
chemical change in an edible root starves a million of people. The waves of 
the sea, like banditti, seize and appropriate the wealth of the rich and the little 
all of the poor with the same accompaniments of stripping, wounding, and 
killing as their human antitypes. Everything, in short, which the worst men 
commit either against life or property is perpetrated on a larger scale by 
natural agents. Nature has noyades more fatal than those of Carrier; her 
explosions of fire-damp are as destructive as human artillery; her plague and 
cholera far surpass the poison-cups of the Borgias. Even the love of ‘‘ order” 
which is thought to be a following of the ways of Nature, is in fact a contra- 
diction of them. All which people are accustomed to deprecate as ‘‘ disorder” 
and its consequences, is precisely a counterpart of Nature’s ways. Anarchy 
and the Reign of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin, and death, by a 
hurricane and a pestilence” (pp. 28-31). 
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It is of no avail, proceeds Mr. Mill, to urge that all these things 
possess an occult quality of promoting good and wise ends. Even if 
it were so, that would be no reason why it is religious or moral in 
us to follow nature. The end is no moral warrant for the means, 
Hidden good often comes out of human misdeeds and crimes, but 
that does not prevent them from remaining misdeeds and crimes. 
And in like manner if in the order of nature good comes out 
of the mass of misery and injustice with which the world has 
always teemed, that does not lessen the significance of the fact that 
the method by which this supposed good is attained is a method 
of misery and injustice. Then the writer once more presses the 
conclusion from which there is no real escape, that “if the maker of 
this world can all that he will, he wills misery.” And this brings 
him to one of the main propositions of the book :—“The only 
admissible moral theory of Creation is that the Principle of Good 
cannot at once and altogether subdue the powers of evil either 
physical or moral; could not place mankind free from the necessity 
of an incessant struggle with the maleficent powers, or make them 
always victorious in that struggle, but could and did make them 
capable of carrying on the fight with vigour and with progressively 
increasing success. Of all the religious explanations of the order 
of nature, this alone is neither contradictory to itself, nor to the 
facts for which it attempts to account’ (p. 39). 

Another line of theological argument is next considered. Though 
it may be hard, the natural theologian contends, to maintain that 
Nature as a whole is a type of perfect wisdom and benevolence, yet 
we may discern the image of the moral qualities which we have 
been wont to ascribe to the Creator stamped on some portion of his 
work. The element in the construction of the world which seems 
particularly fitted to afford special indication of the Creator’s wish, is 
to be found in the instincts of human beings. Mr. Mill accords to 
this exaltation of instinct more importance as a hostile argument 
than we should have thought it deserved at this time of day; but 
orthodox theologians, at any rate, ought not to complain of the 
zeal and thoroughness with which he deals blow after blow upon 
the natural and unregenerate man. No Calvinistic divine could 
be more hearty in denouncing the uncleanness and degradation of 
man without grace; though with the Calvinist grace means a 
mystic infusion from the divine spirit, while Mr. Mill sets all good 
down to the eminently artificial discipline by which man’s own 
action has purged the old Adam. One by one, the author examines 
the claims of the natural man to what in a civilized state we 
counted elementary virtues. The natural man is pugnacious and 
irascible, but he has not true courage. He has a bestial lack of 
cleanliness. He is a liar. He is unjust. He is profoundly selfish, 
being at the best sympathetically selfish, an égoiste d deux, a trois, or 
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ad quatre. The effect of such a survey (pp. 46—54) is to prove 
“that the duty of man is the same in respect to his own nature, as 
in respect to the nature of all other things, namely not to follow but 
to amend it.”” And man, until the germs of good within him have 
been slowly and laboriously trained, and until the evil growths 
which were most luxuriant in him when he was nearest to the au 
Creator’s hand have been extirpated,—man is as little the image of “ 
a moral divinity as the forces of the cosmos outside of man are such Us 
an image. 

But all natural wishes, it is said, must have been implanted for a 
purpose. God would not have endowed us with impulses unless he se 
had designed them to have a certain sphere of legitimate action : 1 ih 
therefore to contemn nature so far as to refuse to pay any deference 
to human instincts is to contemn the purposes of God. To which 
Mr. Mill replies as follows :— 
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‘TI conceive that there is a radical absurdity in all these attempts to discover, 
in detail, what are the designs of Providence, in order when they are discovered 
to help Providence in bringing them about. Those who argue, from particular 
indications, that Providence intends this or that, either believe that the Creator Ms 
can do all that he will or that he cannot.’ If the first supposition is adopted— |e 
if Providence is omnipotent, Providence intends whatever happens, and the 
fact of its happening proves that Providence intended it. If so, everything e 
which a human being can do, is predestined by Providence and is a fulfilment 
of its designs. But if, as is the more religious theory, Providence intends not 
all which happens, but only what is good, then indeed man has it in his power, 
by his voluntary actions, to aid the intentions of Providence; but he can only 
learn those intentions by considering what tends to promote the general good, 
and not what man has a natural inclination to; for, limited as, on this show- 
ing, the divine power must be, by inscrutable but insurmountable obstacles, 
who knows that man could have been created without desires which never are 
to be, and even which never ought to be, fulfilled? The inclinations with 
which man has been endowed, as well as any of the other contrivances which 
we observe in Nature, may be the expression not of the divine will, but of the 
fetters which impede its free action; and to take hints from these for the 
guidance of our own conduct may be falling into a trap laid by the enemy. 
The assumption that everything which infinite goodness can desire, actually . 
.comes to pass in this universe, or at least that we must never say or suppose wi 
that it does not, is worthy only of those whose slavish fears make them offer 
the homage of lies to a Being who, they profess to think, is incapable of being 
deceived and holds all falsehood in abomination.” 












Again there are some propensities of which no good use can pos- 
sibly be made, and which are only fit for extirpation, that is for 
starvation by disuse. Take, for instance, a propensity that is common 
enough in the East and in Southern Europe, a delight in cruelty for 
its own sake, “a particular kind of voluptuous excitement ” at the 
sight of pain. Even, however, if it could be proved that every ele- 
mentary impulse in human nature has its good side, and may by 
proper pains be made more useful than hurtful, this would still do 
very little for those who wish to set up these impulses as guides to 
the wishes and purposes of Providence. Were it not for discipline, 
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in other words, a process not following nature, but removing us 
more and more from nature, even the impulses which are necessary 
to our preservation, the most elementary of them all, would make 
human “ life an exaggerated likeness of the odious scene of violence 
and tyranny which is exhibited by the rest of the animal kingdom, 
except in so far as tamed and disciplined by man.” 


‘* There, indeed, those who flatter themselves with the notion of reading the 
purposes of the Creator in his works, ought in consistency to have seen grounds 
for inferences from which they have shrunk. If there are any marks at all of 
special design in creation, one of the things most evidently designed is that a 
large proportion of all animals should pass their existence in tormenting and 
devouring other animals. They have been lavishly fitted out with the instru- 
ments necessary for that purpose; their strongest instincts impel them to it, 
and many of them seem to have been constructed incapable of supporting 
themselves by any other food. If a tenth part of the pains which have been 
expended in finding benevolent adaptations in all nature, had been employed 
in collecting evidence to blacken the character of the Creator, what scope for 
comment would not have been found in the entire existence of the lower 
animals, divided, with scarcely an exception, into devourers and devoured, and 
a prey to a thousand ills from which they are denied the faculties necessary for 
protecting themselves! If we are not obliged to believe the animal creation to 
be the work of a demon, it is because we need not suppose it to have been made 
by a Being of infinite power. But if imitation of the Creator’s will as revealed 
in nature, were applied as a rule of action in this case, the most atrocious 
enormities of the worst men would be more than justified by the apparent 


intention of Providence that throughout all animated nature the strong should 
prey upon the weak.” 


To conclude the main line of argument. The favourable prejudg- 
ment which follows the word Nature when it is employed as a dis- 
tinctive term for certain parts of character as contrasted with other 
parts, is just as unwarranted as when Nature means the whole sum 
of human impulses. Language abounds with uses of the word 
natural, which set up a presumption in favour of the quality to 
which the epithet is applied. Mr. Mill “can perceive only one 
sense in which nature or naturalness in a human being, are really 
terms of praise, and then the praise is only negative ; namely when 
used to denote the absence of affectation.”” Otherwise to say that a 
piece of conduct is unnatural is no argument for its being blamable, 
“since even the most criminal actions are to a being like man not 
more unnatural than most of the virtues.” And, on the other side, 
the plea in extenuation of a culpable act, that it was natural, ought 
never to be admitted. In each case it is a slovenly and seriously 
misleading use of language. 


The leading conclusions of the essay are finally summed up as 
follows :— 


‘* The word Nature has two principal meanings: it either denotes the entire 
system of things, with the aggregate of all their properties, or it denotes things 
as they would be, apart from human intervention. : 

‘* In the first of these senses, the doctrine that man ought to follow nature is 
unmeaning ; since man has no power to do anything else than follow nature; 
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all his actions are done through, and in obedience to, some one or many of 
nature’s physical or mental laws. 

‘*In the other sense of the term, the doctrine that man ought to follow 
nature, or, in other words, ought to make the spontaneous course of things the 
model of his voluntary actions, is equally irrational and immoral. 

‘* Trrational, because all human action whatever, consists in altering, and all 
useful action in improving, the spontaneous course of nature. 

‘‘ Immoral, because the course of natural phenomena being replete with 
everything which when committed by human beings is most worthy of abhor- 
rence, any one who endeavoured in his actions to imitate the natural course of 


things would be universally seen and acknowledged to be the wickedest of 
men. 


‘** The scheme of Nature regarded in its whole extent, cannot have had, for 
its sole or even principal object, the good of human or other sentient beings. 
What good it brings to them, is mostly the result of their own exertions. 
Whatsoever, in nature, gives indication of beneficent design, proves this benefi- 
cence to be armed only with limited power; and the duty of man is to co- 
operate with the beneficent powers, not by imitating but by perpetually striving 
to amend the course of nature—and bringing that part of it over which we can 


exercise control, more nearly into conformity with a high standard of justice 
and goodness.” 


We proceed to suggest one or two criticisms upon this very 
vigorous piece of argumentation. On Mr. Mill’s treatment of the 
old mystery of evil as the handiwork of a benevolent and all-powerful 
Being not much is left to be said. The enigma is as old as the Book 
of Job, and it never can be solved on any theistic hypothesis, unless 
men surrender either the Creator’s omnipotence, as Mr. Mill does, or 
his benevolence and sense of justice, as, without meaning it, a man 
like De Maistre does. It may be worth while to glance for a moment 
at a rival theory, which will help us the better to place Mr. Mill’s 
line of objection to all theories of that kind. We may as well take 
De Maistre as any one else, for he was one of the most acute and 
least dishonest of modern apologists for the ways of God to man. De 
Maistre started from the doctrine that Deus est auctor mali quod est 
pena, non autem mali quod est culpa. Man’s will is free. He falls into 
sin ; the ruler of the world exacts a penalty, and these penalties con- 
stitute the pain and misery of the world. The objection to this was 
that the penalties are distributed in block, following no moral law, but 
falling alike on the just and the unjust, just as happiness or exemption 
from penalties falls on both alike. De Maistre evaded this objection 
—which had many years before been pressed upon the world with new 
force in Voltaire’s splendid poem on the Earthquake of Lisbon—by 
the singular doctrine that a certain amount of transgression in the 
world called fora certain amount of vengeance, and that God chas- 
tises all men, as a pro-consul might chastise a whole province by fine 
and decimation, for the offences of some. This may or may not be 
true. It is as possible an explanation as that which Mr. Mill suggests. 
But it effectually reduces the Creator to the rank of a vindictive, piti- 
less, and blind judge. Whatever else it may be, then, such an 
explanation strips Nature, or the mechanism by which the Deity at 
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once leads men into temptation and then punishes them indiscrimi- 
nately for yielding to it, of all commendable moral attributes. Yet 
this theory is only the orthodox scheme of things with one or two 
ingenious variations in the reading. It involves not a whit more 
sophistication alike of the understanding and the moral sense, than 
is involved in every popular version of the western creed. Mr. Mill’s 
rebellion against all such theories of the cosmic plan was first declared 
in the examination of Hamilton, and with a vehemence that startled 
many of his readers. That men should pay the tribute of their worship 
and homage and everlasting praise to a Being capable of devising and 
carrying out a plan so heinously immoral, filled him with rational 
indignation. The present essay is, on one side of it, a further expres- 
sion of the same feeling, and a fuller elaboration of the grounds for it. 

The severance of all association between the standards of ethics 
and the course of nature—and this is the main object of the essay— 
is intended to go far beyond a mere correction of a fallacy of 
common speech. Mr. Mill inherited from Turgot and Condorcet the 
idea of perfectibility. Though he refrained from any such extrava- 
gant specification of the kinds and degrees of human perfection as 
the latter of these two eminent men ventured upon, yet no other 
element played so important a part in his moral and social thinking 
as a conviction of the immense and at present inconceivable pitch to 
which human happiness is capable of being raised by the exertion 
of reason and the strengthened practice of social devotion. This is 
the key alike to the Liberty, the Utilitarianism, and to some of the 
most original chapters in the Political Economy. To bring this 
conviction of the immense improvableness both of the arrangements 
of society and of the character of men, into a leading place among 
our habitual notions and most active inspirations, it is necessary to 
displace the metaphysical idea of Nature as a force presiding over 
the destinies of humanity, and benignly shaping them to higher and 
more prosperous ends. To encourage men to energetic endeavour 
in the path of improvement, no argument is so potent as the 
exhibition of the improvement which their endeavour has already 
achieved in the long process of the ages. And this exhibition must 
be, what Mr. Mill has made it, a demonstration of triumphs over 
Nature, if we use the word to describe all that takes place spon- 
taneously without the voluntary intervention of man, including 
man’s own primitive impulses. 

Against the Nature of theologians and metaphysicians with a moral 
purpose, Mr. Mill’s case is abundantly made out. But a different 
view has come into fashion, which does not make Nature a moral 
force, any more than Mr. Mill allows it to be one, but yet which 
presents it in a way that lays bare in Mr. Mill’s essay a certain 
philosophical inadequateness. We are told in the Introductory 
Notice that the essay on Nature was written between 1850 and 
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1858, and that the author would certainly have referred to the 
writings of Mr. Darwin if that illustrious man’s speculations had been 
fully before the world when the essay was composed. It can never, 
I think, be sufficiently deplored that the author did not find time to 
give us the result of his meditations as to the effect upon his own long- 
settled line of thought of the theory of Evolution and its moral and 
sociological applications. For the conception of experience has under- 
gone a radical change since the time of Mr. Mill’s most important 
productivity. The Experience philosophy has established itself to 
an extent and over a field which, when he published the System of 
Logic—the new starting-point of that philosophy in this generation— 
he could hardly have thought possible for a far longer time than the 
process has gctually taken. But in this process the fundamental 
idea is being revolutionised. The Experience on which the dominant 
philosophy is based, and to which its professors appeal, is not that 
mere surface of experience which lies immediately under our 
personal observation. It is a prolonged ascending series of experi- 
ences; or as it has been well put, not a horizontal but a tranverse 
section of natural phenomena. Experience is that of the species, not 
of the individual. 

The Nature of Mr. Mill’s essay is partly the result of the survey 
of a horizontal surface. This does not interfere with the substantial 
truth of the conclusions to which he comes, because they follow from 
the Methods of Nature, and these are the same from the moral point 
of view whether we examine them in the light of the experience of 
the individual or generation, or that of the whole hierarchy of 
being. But the rapidity with which the Nature of science is stepping 
to the throne of the older Nature of theology, makes one regret that 
Mr. Mill did not deal with the first as well as with the second. 

For there are signs of danger that the‘conception of Nature which 
seems to flow from the evolutional theory may produce that very result 
upon human conduct, the result, namely, of disparaging the share of 
the voluntary agency of man in improving the conditions of his 
existence, against which it was Mr. Mill’s object to place us on our 
guard in the present essay. There is an ancient story of a creature 
which had only one eye, and whose enemy was a sea-monster ; it was 
careful then to feed with its single eye turned to the sea; and 
lo, there came up a monster from the land side unseen, and quickly 
devoured it. And while utilitarians have been doing battle against 
the Nature of theology and of metaphysics, there has sprung up the 
Nature of evolution, the great self-unfolding force of progressive 
development. Civilisation on the evolutional theory is no more 
artificial than nature is artificial. It is a part of nature, all of a 
piece, as has been said, with the development of the embryo or the 
unfolding of a flower. The modifications which our race has under- 
gone and still undergoes are the consequences of a law that under- 
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lies the whole organic creation. What becomes of man’s voluntary 
agency in face of this ? 

Again, “all good customs,’ Mr. Mill justly says, “ presuppose that 
there must have been individuals better than the rest who set the 
customs going” (p. 48). But these individuals are, in early societies at 
any rate, no more nor less than spontaneously presented variations of 
character, as independent of the voluntary agency of man as the varia- 
tion of organism which ended in the development of man himself. 
Those who lead the way in improvement, even if we adopt the theory 
that they do no more than seize, concentrate, and fix progressive forces 
that were already working to special ends, are born with new gifts, 
predispositions, aptitudes,—the result of common qualities in uncom- 
mon quantity and proportion—which are what enable their possessors 
to do what others, their predecessors and contemporaries, could not do, 
or failed to discern the advantages of doing. Mr. Mill, indeed, says in 
one place (p. 53) that it is only through the fostering of good germs 
“commenced early and not counteracted by unfavourable influences, 
that in some happily circumstanced specimens of the human race, the 
most elevated sentiments of which humanity is capable become a 
second nature, stronger than the first,” ete. If under the denomi- 
nation of happy “circumstances” we include the conditions of 
internal organization, this is‘ consistent with the theory we are 
discussing. But circumstances ordinarily mean with Mr. Mill, as 
with other writers, the external conditions, the outside medium 
which surrounds us. He goes on to say :—‘“ Even those gifted 
organizations which have attained the like excellence by self-culture, 
owe it essentially to the same cause; for what self-culture would 
be possible without aid from the general sentiments of mankind 
delivered through books, and from the contemplation of exalted 
characters real or ideal? This artificially created or at least arti- 
ficially perfected nature of the best and noblest human beings is the 
only nature which it is ever commendable to follow” (p.54). It is 
surely difficult to think that great intellectual reformers like 
Socrates or Descartes, or so marvellous an imagination as Shake- 
speare, or so keen and singular a spirit as Voltaire, or one with such an 
ear for the inner spiritual voices as the writer of the Imitatio, were in 
their most distinctive part artificially created; or they were in their 
distinctive part any less spontaneously presented variations of the 
human type than those successive changes which are the origin of new 
species in the organic kingdom. The fact that the qualities of these 
rarer souls were only qualities possessed by other men enlarged or 
intensified, makes no difference to the argument. If it be this exag- 
geration of ordinary faculties which produces the extraordinary 
results, then that is as momentous a fact of spontaneous variation as 
if the results had been produced by faculties hitherto unknown. 

The reconciliation of the truths in Mr. Mill’s doctrine would 
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perhaps proceed in some such way as this. If it cannot be denied 
that no amount of taking thought, nor anything else short of natural 
intervention, will produce those variations in mental type that lead 
the race a distinct step forward, it still remains equally true that 
such variations would be thrown away and lost unless external 
circumstances were such as to allow of their -preservation. In other 
words, the state of society into which these men of exceptional 
natural qualities are born, is as important an element in the ultimate 
result as the fact of such men having arisen. Again, apart from the 
great leaders in the march of human progress, it is the set of 
surrounding circumstance which determines character. The vast 
majority of mankind follow mechanically ; they lack gifts of initia- 
tive. In proportion as they lack these, is the influence upon them 
of their social environment supreme. Now the modifiableness of 
these social conditions becomes greater as the society grows more 
complex. As civilisation advances, a community grows increasingly 
susceptible of modification, because the number of social interests is 
every day multiplied, and the relations of the social system within 
and without are more and more close and intricate. But is not this 
only another way of saying that the share of man in guiding his own 
destinies increases in proportion to the growth of civilisation? In 
other words, the secondary and derivative causes of social move- 
ment play an increasingly effective part. The field over which these 
causes operate grows wider and more varied. And the mere con- 
sciousness that this is so, that the part which he can play in assisting 
them, is in itself an active stimulant to intelligent and energetic 
exertions. Human effort is the channel through which the trans- 
forming forces are poured. Human forethought, contrivance, energy, 
sociability, are the indispensable conditions of the continuance of 
the long process of development. Even if these conditions are, as 
we know them to be, dependent on a long series of antecedents that 
were never within the control of us who are now alive, that fact of 
what is to us as a fatalistic origin of the impulses and circumstances 
does not commit us to anything like an acquiescence in fatalistic 
destination. The evolutionist would admit this as fully as Mr. Mill 
would claim it. And on the other hand, Mr. Mill’s contention 
involves no denial of the truth that the limits of human effort are 
fixed at any given time by the antecedent social conditions. But 
all this needs to be carefully and elaborately worked out. It con- 
stitutes, as it seems to us, the most important philosophical problem 
of this particular time. 
Epitor. 
(To be concluded in the neat Number.) 
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A FRAGMENT ON MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


In Measure for Measure, as in some other of his plays, Shakspere has 
remodelled an earlier and somewhat rough composition to “ finer 
issues,” suffering much to remain as the less skilful hand had left it, 
and not raising the whole of his work to an equal degree of intensity. 
Hence perhaps some of that depth and weightiness which make this 
play so impressive, as with the true seal of experience, like a frag- 
ment of life itself, rough and disjointed indeed, but made to yield 
out in places its profounder meaning. In Measure for Measure, in 
contrast with the flawless execution of Romeo and Juliet, Shakspere 
has spent his art in just enough modification of the scheme of the 
earlier play to make it exponent of this purpose, adapting its terrible 
essential incidents, so that Coleridge found it the only painful work 
among Shakspere’s dramas, and leaving for the reader of to-day 
more than the usual number of difficult expressions ; but infusing a 
lavish colour and a profound significance into it, so that under his 
touch certain select portions of it rise far above the level of all but 
his own best poetry, and working out of it a morality so characteristic 
that the play might well pass for the central expression of his moral 
judgments. It remains a comedy, as indeed is congruous with the 
bland, half-humorous equity which informs the whole composition, 
sinking from the heights of sorrow and terror into the rough scheme 
of the older piece; yet is hardly less full of what is really tragic in 
man’s existence than if Claudio had indeed “stooped to death.” 
Even the humorous concluding scenes have traits of special grace, 
retaining in less emphatic passages a stray line or word of power, 
as it seems, so that we watch to the end for the traces where the 
nobler hand has glanced along, leaving its vestiges, as if accidentally 
or wastefully, in the rising of the style. 

The interest of Measure for Measure therefore is partly that of an 
old story told over again. We measure with curiosity that variety 
of resources which has enabled Shakspere to refashion the original 
material with a higher motive; adding to the intricacy of the piece, 
yet so modifying its structure as to give the whole almost the unity 
of a single scene ; lending, by the light of a philosophy which dwells 
much on the subtlety and complexity of our nature, a true human 
propriety to its strange and unexpected turns of feeling and cha- 
racter, to incidents so hard as the fall of Angelo, and the subsequent 
reconciliation of Isabella, so that she pleads successfully for his 
life. It was from Whetstone, a contemporary English writer, that 
Shakspere derived the outline of Cinthio’s “rare history” of Promos 
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and Cassandra, one of that numerous class of Italian stories, like 
Boccaccio’s Tancred of Salerno, in which the mere energy of 
southern passion has everything its own way, and which, though 
they may repel many a northern reader by a certain cruelty in their 
colouring, seem to have been full of fascination for the Elizabethan 
age. This story, as it appears in Whetstone’s endless comedy, is 
almost as rough as the roughest episode of actual criminal life. But 
the play seems never to have been acted, and some time after its 
publication Whetstone himself turned the thing into a tale, in- 
cluded in his Heptameron of Civil Discourses, where it still figures as 
a genuine piece, with touches of undesigned poetry, a quaint field- 
flower here and there of diction or sentiment, the whole strung up 
to an effective brevity, and with the fragrance of that admirable age 
of literature all about it. Here then there is something of the 
original Italian colour ; in this narrative Shakspere may well have 
caught the first glimpse of a composition with nobler proportions ; and 
some artless sketch from his own hand, putting together his first 
impressions, may have insinuated itself between Whetstone’s work 
and the play as we actually read it. Out of these insignificant 
sources Shakspere’s play rises, full of solemn expression, and with a 
profoundly designed beauty, the new body of a higher, though some- 
times remote and difficult poetry, escaping from the imperfect relics 
of the old story, yet not wholly transformed, and even as it stands 
but the preparation only, we might think, of a still more imposing 
design. For once, we have in it a real example of that sort of writing 
which is sometimes described as suggestive, and which by the help of 
certain subtly calculated hints only, brings into distinct shape the 
reader’s own half-realised imaginings. Often the quality is attri- 
buted to writing merely vague and unrealised, but in Measure for 
Measure, quite certainly, Shakspere has directed the attention of 
sympathetic readers along certain channels of meditation beyond the 
immediate scope of his work. 

Measure for Measure, therefore, by the quality of these higher 
designs, woven by his strange magic on a texture of poorer quality, 
is hardly less indicative than Hamlet, even of Shakspere’s reason, of 
his power of moral interpretation. It deals not, like Hamlet, with 
the problems which beset one of exceptional temperament, but with 
mere human nature. It brings before us a group of persons, attrac- 
tive, full of desire, vessels of the genial seed-bearing powers of 
nature, a gaudy life flowering out over the old court and city of 
Vienna, a spectacle of the fulness and pride of life which to some 
may seem to touch the verge of wantonness. Behind this group of 
people, behind their various action, Shakspere inspires in us the 
sense of a strong tyranny of nature and circumstances. Then what 
shall there be on this side of it—on our side, the spectators’ side, of 
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this painted screen, with its puppets who are really glad or sorry all 
the time ? what philosophy of life, what sort of equity ? 

Strung up to read more carefully by Shakspere’s own profounder 
touches, the reader will note the vivid reality, the subtle interchange 
of light and shade, the strongly contrasted characters of this group 
of persons, passing across the stage so quickly. The slightest of 
them is at least not ill-natured ; the meanest of them can put forth 
a plea for existence—Truly, sir, Iam a poor fellow that would live !— 
they are never sure of themselves, even in the strong tower of a cold 
unimpressible nature ; they are capable of manly friendships and of 
a true dignity in danger, giving each other a sympathetic, if transi- 
tory, regret—one sorry that another “should be foolishly lost at a 
game of tick-tack.” Words which seem to exhaust man’s deepest 
sentiment concerning death and life are put on the lips of a gilded, 
witless youth ; and the saintly Isabella feels fire creep along her, 
kindling her tongue to eloquence at the suggestion of shame. In 
places the shadow deepens; death intrudes itself on the scene, as 
among other things “a great disguiser,’’ blanching the features of 
youth and spoiling its goodly hair, touching the fine Claudio even 
with its disgraceful circumstances. As in Orcagna’s fresco at Pisa, 
it comes capriciously, giving many and long reprieves to Barnardine, 
who has been waiting for it nine years in prison, taking another 
thence by fever, another by mistake: of judgment, embracing others 
in the midst of their music and song. The little mirror of existence, 
which reflects to each for a moment the stage on which he plays, is 
broken at last by a capricious accident; while all alike, in their 
yearning for untasted enjoyment, are really discounting their days, 
grasping so hastily and accepting so inexactly the precious pieces. 
The Duke’s quaint but excellent moralising at the beginning of the 
third act does but express, like the chorus of a Greek play, the spirit 
of the passing incidents. To him in Shakspere’s play, to a few here 
and there in the actual world, this strange practical paradox of our 
life, so unwise in its eager haste, reveals itself in all its clearness. 

The Duke disguised as a friar, with his curious moralising on life 
and death, and Isabella in her’ first mood of renunciation, a thing 
“ensky’d and sainted,” come with the quiet of the cloister as a relief 
to this lust and pride of life: like some grey monastic picture hung 
on the wall of a gaudy room, their presence cools the heated air of 
the piece. For a moment we are within the placid conventual walls, 
to which they fancy at first that the Duke has come as a man crossed 
in love, with Friar Thomas and Friar Peter, calling each other by 
their homely English names, or at the nunnery among the novices, 

with their little limited privileges, where 


‘* Tf you speak you must not show your face, 
Or if you show your face you must not speak.” 
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Not less precious for this relief in the general structure of the piece, 
than for its own peculiar graces is the episode of Mariana, a creature 
wholly of Shakspere’s invention, told, by way of interlude, in subdued 
prose. The moated grange, with its dejected mistress, its long, 
listless, discontented days, where we hear only the voice of a boy 
broken off suddenly in the midst of one of the loveliest songs of 
Shakspere, or of Shakspere’s school,’ is the pleasantest of many 
glimpses we get here of pleasant places—the fields without the town, 
Angelo’s garden-house, the consecrated fountain. Indirectly it has 
suggested two of the most perfect compositions among the poetry of 
our own generation. Again, it is a picture within a picture, but 
with fainter lines and a greyer atmosphere ; we have here the same 
passions, the same wrongs, the same continuance of affection, the 
same crying out upon death, as in the nearer piece, but softened into 
the limits of a dreamier scene. 

Of Angelo we may feel at first sight inclined to say only guarda e 
passa, or to ask whether he is indeed psychologically possible. In 
the old story he figures as an embodiment of pure and unmodified 
evil, like “‘ Hyliogabalus of Rome or Denis of Sicyll.’”’ But the 
embodiment of pure evil is no proper subject of art, and Shakspere, 
in the spirit of a philosophy which dwells much on the complications 
of outward circumstances with men’s inclinations, turns into a subtle 
study in casuistry this incident of the austere judge fallen suddenly 
into utmost corruption by a momentary contact with supreme 
purity. But the main interest in Measure for Measure is not, as in 
Promos and Cassandra, in the relation of Isabella and Angelo, but 
rather in the relation of Claudio and Isabella. 

Greek tragedy in some of its noblest products has taken for its 
theme the love of a sister, a sentiment unimpassioned indeed, purify- 
ing by the very spectacle of its passionlessness, but capable of a fierce 
and almost animal strength if informed for a moment by pity and 
regret. At first Isabella comes upon the scene as a tranquillising 
influence in it. But Shakspere, in the development of the action, 
brings quite different and unexpected qualities out of her. It is his 
characteristic poetry to expose this cold, chastened personality, 
respected even by the wordly Lucio as ‘“ something ensky’d and 
sainted, and almost an immortal spirit,” to two sharp, shameful trials, 
and wring out of her a fiery, revealing eloquence. Thrown into the 
terrible dilemma of the piece, called upon to sacrifice that cloistral 
whiteness to sisterly affection, become in a moment the ground of 
strong, contending passions, she develops a new character and shows 
herself ruddenly a kinswoman of those strangely conceived women, 
like Webster’s Vittoria, who unite to a seductive sweetness, 
something of a dangerous and tigerlike changefulness of feeling. 


(1) Fletcher, in the Bloody Brother, gives the rest of it. 
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The swift, vindictive anger leaps, like a white flame, into this white 
spirit, and, stripped naked in a moment of all convention, she stands 
before us clear, detached, columnar, among the tender frailties of the 
piece. Cassandra, the original of Isabella in Whetstone’s tale, with 
the purpose of the Roman Lucretia in her mind, yields sweetly 
enough to the conditions of her brother’s safety ; and to the lighter 
reader of Shakspere there may seem something harshly conceived, or 
psychologically impossible even, in the suddenness of the change 
wrought in her, as Claudio welcomes for a moment the chance of life 
through her compliance with Angelo’s will, and he may have a 
sense here of flagging skill, as in words less finely handled than in 
the preceding scene. The play, though still not without traces of 
nobler handiwork, sinks down, as we know, at last into almost 
homely comedy, and it might be supposed that just here the grander 
manner deserted it. But the skill with which Isabella plays upon 
Claudio’s well-recognised sense of honour, and endeavours through 
that to insure him beforehand from the acceptance of life on baser 
terms, indicates no coming laxity of hand just in this place. It was 
rather that there rose in Shakspere’s conception, as there may for the 
reader, as there certainly would in any good acting of the part, 
something of that terror, the seeking for which is one of the notes of 
romanticism in Shakspere and his circle. The stream of ardent 
natural affection, poured as sudden hatred upon the youth condemned 
to die, adds an additional note of expression to the horror of the 
prison where so much of the scene takes place. It is not here only 
that Shakspere has conceived of such extreme anger and pity as 
putting a sort of genius into simple women, so that their lips “drop 
eloquence,” and their intuitions interpret that which is often too 
hard or fine for manlier reason; and it is Isabella with her grand 
imaginative diction, and that poetry laid upon the “prone and 
speechless dialect” there is in mere youth itself, who gives utterance 
to the equity, the finer judgments of the piece on men and things. 
Behind this group with its subtle lights and shades, its poetry, 
its impressive contrasts, Shakspere conveys to us a strong sense of 
the tyranny of nature and circumstances over human action. The 
most powerful expressions of this side of experience might be found 
here. The bloodless impassible temperament does but wait for its 
opportunity, for the almost accidental coherence of time with place, 
and place with wishing, to annul its long and patient discipline, and 
become in a moment the very opposite of that which in ordinary 
circumstances it seemed to be, even to itself. The mere resolute self- 
assertion of the blood brings to others special temptations, ‘tempta- 
tions which, as defects or overgrowths, lie in the very qualities which 
make them otherwise imposing or attractive; the very advantage 
of men’s gifts of intellect or sentiment being dependent on a 
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balance in their use so subtle that men hardly maintain it always. 
Something also must be conceded to influences merely physical, to 
the complexion of the heavens, the skyey influences, shifting as the 
stars shift ; as something also to the mere caprice of men exercised 
over each other in the dispensations of social or political order, to the 
chance which makes the life or death of Claudio dependent on 
Angelo’s will. 

The many veins of thought which make the poetry of this play so 
weighty and impressive unite in the image of Claudio, a flowerlike 
young man, whom, prompted by a few hints from Shakspere, the 
imagination easily clothes with all the bravery of youth, as he crosses 
the stage before us on his way to death, coming so hastily to the end 
of his pilgrimage. Set in the horrible blackness of the prison, with 
its various forms of unsightly death, this flower seems the braver. 
Fallen by “ prompture of the blood,”’ the victim of a suddenly revived 
law against the common fault of youth like his, he finds his life 
forfeited as if by the chance of a lottery. With that instinctive 
clinging to life, which breaks through the subtlest casuistries of monk 
or sage apologising for an early death, he welcomes for a moment the 
chance of life through his sister’s shame, yet recoiling hardly less 
from the notion of perpetual imprisonment so repulsive to the 
buoyant energy of youth. Familiarised by the words of friends and 
indifferent alike, to the thought of death, he becomes gentle and 
subdued indeed, yet more perhaps through pride than real resigna- 
tion, and would go down to darkness at last hard and unblinded. 
Called upon suddenly to encounter his fate, looking with keen and 
resolute profile straight before him, he gives utterance to some of the 
central truths of human feeling, the sincere, concentrated ex- 
pression of the recoiling flesh. Thoughts as profound and poetical 
as Hamlet’s arise in him; and but for the accidental arrest of sen- 
tence he would go down into the dust, a mere gilded, idle flower of 
youth indeed, but with what are perhaps the most eloquent of all 
Shakspere’s words upon his lips. 

As Shakspere in Measure for Measwre has refashioned, after a 
nobler pattern, materials already at hand, so that the relics of other 
men’s poetry are incorporated into his perfect work, so traces of the 
old “ morality,” that early form of dramatic composition which had 
for its function the inculcating of some moral theme, survive in it 
also, and give it a peculiar ethical interest. This ethical interest, 
though it can escape no attentive reader, yet in accordance with 
that artistic law which demands the predominance of form every- 
where over the mere matter or subject handled, is not to be wholly 
separated from the special circumstances, necessities, embarrassments 
of these particular dramatic persons. The old “moralities” ex- 
emplified most often some rough and ready lesson. Here the very 
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intricacy and subtlety of the moral world itself, the difficulty of 
seizing the true relations of so complex a material, the difficulty of 
just judgment, of judgment that shall not be unjust, are the lessons 
conveyed. Even in Whetstone’s old story this peculiar vein of 
moralising comes to the surface ; even there, we notice the tendency 
to dwell on mixed motives, the contending issues of action, the 
presence of virtues and vices alike in unexpected places, on “the 
hard choice of two evils,” on the “imprisoning” of men’s “ real 
intents.” Measure for Measure is full of expressions drawn from a 
profound experience of these casuistries, and that ethical interest 
becomes predominant in it ; it is no longer Promos and Cassandra, but 
Measure for Measure, its new name expressly suggesting the subject 
of poetical justice. The action of the play, like the action of life itself 
for the keener observer, develops in us the conception and the 
yearning to realise this poetical justice, the true justice of which 
Angelo knows nothing, because it lies for the most part beyond the 
limits of any acknowledged law. The idea of justice involves the 
idea of rights. But at bottom rights are equivalent to that which 
really is; and the recognition of its rights therefore, the justice it 
requires of our hands, or our thoughts, is the recognition of that 
which the person or the thing, in its inmost nature, really is; and 
as sympathy alone can discover that which really is in matters of 
feeling and thought, true justice is in its essence a finer knowledge 
through love. 


‘* Tis very pregnant : 
The jewel that we find we stoop and take it, 
Because we see it; but what we do not see 
We tread upon, and never think of it.” 


It is for this finer justice, a justice based on a more delicate appre- 
ciation of the true conditions of men and things, a true respect of 
persons in our estimate of actions, that the people in Measure for 
Measure cry out as they pass before us; and as the poetry of this 
play is full of the peculiarities of Shakspere’s poetry, so in its ethics 
it is an epitome of Shakspere’s moral judgments. They are the 
moral judgments of an observer, of one who sits as a spectator, and 
knows how the threads in the design before him hold together under 
the surface; they are the judgments of the humorist also, who 
follows with a half-amused but always pitiful sympathy, the various 
ways of human disposition, and sees less distance than ordinary men 
between what are called respectively great and little things. It is 
not always that poetry can be the exponent of morality; but it is 
this aspect of morals which it represents most naturally, for this true 
justice is dependent on just those finer appreciations which poetry 
cultivates in us the power of making, those peculiar valuations of 
action and its effect which poetry actually requires. 
Watter H. Pater. 

















IN MEMORY OF BARRY CORNWALL. 
(OcrongrR 4, 1874.) 


I. 


In the garden of death, where the singers whose names are deathless 
One with another make music unheard of men, 
Where the dead sweet roses fade not of lips long breathless, 
And the fair eyes shine that shall weep not or change again, 
Who comes now crowned with the blossom of snow-white years ? 
What music is this that the world of the dead men hears ? 


II. 


Beloved of men, whose words on our lips were honey, 

Whose name in our ears and our fathers’. ears was sweet, 
Like summer gone forth of the land his songs made sunny, 

To the beautiful veiled bright world where the glad ghosts meet, 
Child with father, and bridegroom with bride, and anguish with rest, 
No soul shall pass of a singer than this more blest. 


Ill. 


Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were filled and brightened, 
As a forest with birds, with the fruit and the flower of his song, 
For the souls’ sake blest that heard, and their cares were lightened, 
For the hearts’ sake blest that have fostered his name so long, 
By the living and dead lips blest that have loved his name, 
And clothed with their praise and crowned with their love for fame. 


IV. 


Ah, fair and fragrant his fame as flowers that close not, 
That shrink not by day for heat or for cold by night, 
Asa thought in the heart shall increase when the heart’s self knows 
not, 
Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our eyes as a light ; 
Shall wax with the years that wane and the seasons’ chime, 
As a white rose thornless that grows in the garden of time. 
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Vv. 


The same year calls, and one goes hence with another, 
And men sit sad that were glad for their sweet songs’ sake ; 
The same year beckons, and elder with younger brother 
Takes mutely the cup from his hand that we all shall take. 
They pass ere the leaves be past or the snows be come ; 
And the birds are loud, but the lips that outsang them dumb. 


VI. 


Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous, 
To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of death ; 
But the flower of their souls he shall take not away to shame us, 





Nor the lips lack song for ever that now lack breath. 
For with us shall the music and perfume that die not dwell, 
Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we farewell. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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In the advanced condition in which we have received Political 
Economy from the hands of J. 8. Mill, there is still scope in three 
directions for further development and elaboration. First; the 
relations of Political Economy to other branches of Social Science 
and to Morality need to be more carefully investigated and formu- 
lated. A knowledge of the relations of Political Economy to the 
rest of Social Science will alone enable us to get a clear conception 
of its province, or protect’ us against taking the solution of social 
problems furnished by economic reasoning as complete, in cases 
where it, in truth, only supplies one element of the solution. Simi- 
larly, it is important that the true relation of Political Economy to 
Morality—the room which is left for the latter in conducting the 
production and exchange of wealth—be rightly apprehended. For 
Political Economy is very generally supposed to prove that moral 
considerations have nothing to do with the production and exchange 
of wealth, which are governed by, and best left to the operation of, 
forsooth, self-acting laws; whereas, in fact, it may be used as a 
scientific calculus, by the aid of which the philanthropist may choose 
the most effective means for securing the happiness of mankind, and 
all men judge the effects of their own actions and have their 
consciences educated to a finer sense of social duty. Secondly; inde- 
pendent thought may be employed in applying the principles of 
Political Economy to solve pressing industrial questions, and to 
interpret striking industrial phenomena, as they arise. This is a 
field for the labours of economists which will, of course, always 
remain open. Lastly ; though all the great laws of the production 
and exchange of wealth had been discovered by Adam Smith, 
Malthus and Ricardo, and their explanations embodied and improved 
by Mill in his “ Principles of Political Economy,” there are still in 
that work some rather serious inconsistencies of language and defi- 
ciencies of exposition. 

It has not fallen within the aims of Professor Cairnes, in his 
recently published book, to deal with any of the questions belonging 
to the first of the three classes which I have just mentioned. But in 
both the others he has rendered very valuable service. He devotes 
considerable space to two prominent present-day questions—the 
trade and the protective policy of the United States, and the disputes 
between capital and labour. In his treatment of the former of these, 


(1) “Some Leading Principles of Political Economy newly examined.” By J. E. 
Cairnes. (London: Macmillan. 1874.) 
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where the subject naturally recalls to us Adam Smith’s great work, 
we are also very pleasantly reminded of the skill in exposing the 
fallacies of opponents, and the power of illuminating large and com- 
plex collections of facts by economic principles, which make that 
first master so fascinating. As for Professor Cairnes’s views on the 
capital and labour question, to examine them is the main object of 
this paper. But before I do so, I will briefly notice some of his 
improvements in the exposition of the laws of Political Economy. 
To refer to all of these would be impossible, because, as any one 
would expect who is acquainted with his previous writings, he cannot 
touch any part of the subject without its acquiring clearness and 
compactness in his statement, from his logical mind, lucid style, and 
felicity in illustration. I can only mention some of the most impor- 
tant. 

Very many of those who talk wisely about supply and demand as 
determining price, do not get beyond stating identical propositions, 
or at best beyond assertions the gist of which is, that the whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts. Mr. Mill, of course, rose far above 
this, but even his explanation of this fundamental portion of the 
science is not at all complete and satisfactory. In his section on 
Demand and Supply, as determining the value of commodities limited 
in quantity,’ under which case the law of all market values falls, the 
reader will see that he assumes supply to be fixed, and shows how 
demand will accommodate itself to it, so that at the price at which 
the transaction takes place the demand and the supply will be equal. 
But we still want to know what the agency is by which supply is 
fixed. It is only the supply offered which equals the demand, and 
we ask, what is it determines the supply offered? I think many 
teachers of Political Economy must, in using Mill’s “ Principles ” 
as a text-book, have pointed out the deficiency, and endeavoured to 
complete the theory ; but, so far as I know, Professor Cairnes’s is 
the first complete explanation which has been published. In his 
chapter on Market Value, he traces back the phenomena to their 
ultimate cause in the motives which actuate human wills, and unfolds 
the meaning latent in such phrases as the price (actually asked or 
given) is “too high” or “too low,” or “ what it ought to be,”— 
which are current among traders. Another improvement in exposi- 
tion of Professor Cairnes’s is the prominence which he gives to the 
fact that there exist non-competing industrial groups, even within a 
country, the commodities produced by which have their normal rate 
of exchange determined by reciprocal demand, like those exchanged 
in international trade have, and not by relative cost of production. 
In thus putting before us reciprocal demand and cost of production 
as laws of normal value, which are of co-ordinate importance, even 

* Bk. iii. c. ii. § 4. 
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in domestic trade, because competition is not effective between dif- 
ferent classes of producers, he gives us, probably, a juster repre- 
sentation of the realities of commerce than we get if, following 
Mr. Mill, we assume effective competition to prevail within a single 
country, and regard exchange according to cost of production as 
the main law of normal values in domestic trade, reserving “wages 
fixed by custom” to be treated as an exception merely. Once 
more ; Professor Cairnes justly finds fault with the commonly given 
analysis of cost of production. To measure cost of production by 
wages and profits is to confound the sacrifice which man makes of 
labour and abstinence with the remuneration of that sacrifice which 
nature yields, and which may be indefinitely various. Moreover, 
even those economists who analyse cost into wages and profits silently 
abandon their measure, and are compelled to do so, when they come 
to treat of international values. For, as a little reflection or a 
reference to Professor Cairnes’s pages will show, if wages and 
profits constitute cost, all commodities exchange with one another 
according to cost of production, and not only those between the 
producers of which competition is effective. Now, probably all 
intelligent students have, in reading J. S. Mill’s or other works on 
Political Economy, perceived and borne in mind that relative cost of 
production can only be measured by wages and profits where there 
is effective competition, and also the reason of this, namely, that 
the remuneration of cost being then proportionate to cost in the case 
of each of the sets of commodities compared, it may be taken as 
equivalent to cost for measuring purposes. Still, if the object of 
Professor Cairnes’s alteration in the statement of the constituent 
elements of cost were only to remove the inconsistency of language, 
it would be an important oné: important both on account of the 
mental training involved in accuracy of expression, and also because 
in such a science as Political Economy, where we have no new 
technical language to employ as our instrument, the progress of the 
science itself is dependent on our using as precisely as possible the 
terms which we borrow from the language of every-day life. But, 
in fact, he has, in the present instance, a graver reason. The habit 
of measuring cost by wages and profits has fostered dangerously 
erroneous views of some important questions, not perhaps in the 
minds of scientific economists, but among some influential com- 
mercial and political circles. 


“It is probable that in a large portion of the trade carried on between the 
United States and Europe, the advantage of production in respect to the 
staples on both sides lies with the United States; but this fact is kept out of 
sight through the misty conception ordinarily prevailing as to the nature of 
cost of production. Thus, in comparing the costs of production of different 
commodities in, say, this country and the United States, people allow their 
thoughts to run off on questions of comparative wages and profits; and finding 
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wages and profits higher in the United States than here, they are apt to jump 
to the conclusion that this is evidence of a higher cost of production in the 
former country. In truth, so far as wages and profits are indications of cost 
of production at all—a point to which I shall hereafter recur—high wages and 
profits are indications of a low cost of production, since they are indications— 
being, in fact, the direct results—of high industrial productiveness; and accord- 
ingly, if wages and profits are higher in the United States, it is because those 
things in which wages and profits consist are more easily obtained—that is to 
say, are obtained at less cost—there than here. The prevailing theory, which 
makes cost of production consist in wages and profits, has thus thrown a dense 
haze over the working of the principle on which the interchange of commodi- 
ties between different nations is carried on. Indeed, as I shall hereafter show, 
the doctrine in question is answerable for some of the most plausible fallacies 
of the Protectionist school. For the moment, however, I am merely concerned 
to point out how this erroneous notion of cost tends to conceal the true nature 
of no small portion of the trade of the world.” (Part III., c. 1. p. 380.) 


I must also extract a few sentences from an earlier part of the 
book. I wish I had space for the whole passage in which they 
occur, pp. 53 to 60. After quoting a passage from Mr. Brassey, in 
which even that large-minded writer endorses an opinion that the 
high price of English labour “ neutralises the advantages we derive 
from our great facilities in the proximity of our iron-mines to our 
coal-beds,” Professor Cairnes proceeds :— 


‘* Now, I ask, what inversion of the true relations of things can be more 
complete than to represent high-priced labour as an obstacle to production in 
the same sense in which the proximity of our coal-beds to our iron-mines con- 
stitutes a facility? Dear labour neutralising the advantages of our coal-beds 
and iron-mines! As well speak of the large fees reaped by a successful bar- 
rister as neutralising the advantage of his skill; for not more certainly are the 
large fees the consequence of the barrister’s legal skill, than the high wages of 
our artisans are the consequence of the industrial advantages under which they 
work. Now what is the explanation of this singular confusion of thought and 
perversion of facts? Obviously this: the whole problem of industry is looked 
at exclusively from the capitalist’s point of view. ‘The advantages we derive’ 
from our coal-beds and iron-mines are the advantages which capitalists derive 
from them. ‘British trade’ means capitalists’ profits; and as the only cost 
taken account of in production is the capitalists’ cost, so naturally the capital- 
ists’ remuneration is the only remuneration thought worth attending to. Hence 
high wages are represented as ‘ neutralising’ industrial advantages, as if 
nothing were gain which did not come to the capitalists’ maw; and the liberal 
remuneration of the working people is deplored as a national calamity, because 
it sets limits to the capitalists’ share in the produce of their joint exertions.” 


In fact, labour in England cannot but be “dear.” Owing to the 
exceptional industrial advantages of the country, if labour was not 
“dearer” here than on the continent, profits would be enormously 
high, and the competition of capital would quickly of itself raise 
wages. Meanwhile, it is a consoling reflection that, though the 
workpeople have so little visible connection with the soil, they do 
get a share of the national inheritance put into their hands through 
the operation of economic forces; and this should be acknowledged. 
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From the last point the transition is natural and easy to the 
consideration of Professor Cairnes’s treatment of the “ Wages-fund 
Theory.” Here again we have to do with the logical exposition 
of one of the fundamental laws of the science; but one, the practical 
bearing of which upon the most deeply interesting questions within 
the whole range of economic inquiry, is obvious. We shall be led 
on by it, as Professor Cairnes is, to the discussion of the relations of 
capital and labour, and especially of the aims of trades unionism. 
This whole portion of Professor Cairnes’s book will perhaps not be 
acceptable to trades unionists; and I myself, it will be seen, though 
I agree substantially with him with regard to the “ wages-fund 
theory,” which is so distasteful to workmen, differ from him with 
respect to his practical estimate of trades union action. But of the 
perfect impartiality with which he writes—the true impartiality of 
science, which is at the same time so congenial to a brave and honest 
mind like his—there can be no doubt. Any working-man might be 
referred to such a passage as I have just quoted, on cost of pro- 
duction, and to others, to prove, what is apparent in the general tone 
of all that Professor Cairnes writes, that he is perfectly unbiassed in 
his reasonings, and that, for his desires, he has sincerely at heart the 
welfare of the labouring classes. I wish those who abuse Political 
Economy from the working-man’s standpoint, would pause to take 
their ideas of it from the scientific treatises on the subject, instead 
of from the political economy which is talked on platforms or in 
editorials. They would find that, by the aid of the standard authors, 
they could often turn against their opponents the weapons used 
against themselves. And even in cases where they thought they 
saw cause to differ from the standard exposition of the science, they 
would express themselves with respect instead of contempt, for its 
professors and students. 

The attack made by Mr. Thornton upon the theory that price 
is determined by supply and demand and upon the “ wages-fund 
theory,” in his book “ On Labour,” and the review of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s work by Mill, in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, in 
which he surrendered unconditionally to Mr. Thornton with regard 
to the wages-fund, will be remembered. It is an important 
episode in the history of economic speculation ; and it naturally 
furnishes Professor Cairnes with a point de départ in taking up 
the subject of the “ wages-fund.”” He shows with his usual clear- 
ness and force how Mr. Thornton had misconceived of the theory, 
as it is held at least by scientific economists. He had miscon- 


- ceived the nature of the “ determinateness” ascribed to the wages- 
fund. 


‘* What then,’ asks Professor Cairnes, ‘is the answer to Mr. Thornton?’ 
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Why, I take it this: that his reasoning from beginning to end proceeds upon a 
radically erroneous conception of the nature of an economic law—of what is 
meant by ‘predetermination’ and ‘limitation’ in the sphere of economic 
action. “A ‘law’ in Political Economy does not mean either legal coercion or 
physical compulsion, or yet moral obligation; nor does the ‘ determination’ 
expressed in an economic law mean the necessary realisation of certain results 
independently of the human will. What an economic law asserts is, not that 
men must do so and so whether they like it or not, but that in given circum- 
stances they will like to do so and so; that their self-interest or other feelings 
will lead them to this result. The predetermination in question is of that sort 
which leads a hungry man to eat his dinner, or an honest man to pay his debts, 
and depends for its fulfilment not upon external compulsion of any sort, but 
upon the influence of certain inducements on the will, our knowledge of which 
enables us to say how in given circumstances a man will act. It is in this 
sense that, speaking for myself, I understand the ‘predetermination’ of a 
certain portion of the wealth of a country to the payment of wages. I believe 
that, in the existing state of the national wealth, the character of Englishmen 
being what it is, a certain prospect of profit will ‘determine’ a certain propor- 
tion of this wealth to productive investment; that the amount thus determined 
will increase as the field for investment is extended, and that it will not 
increase beyond what this field can find employment for at that rate of profit 
which satisfies English commercial expectation. Further, I believe that, 
investment thus taking place, the form which it shall assume will be ‘ deter- 
mined’ by the nature of the national industries—‘ determined’ not under acts 
of Parliament, or in virtue of any physical law, but through the influence of 
the investor’s interests; while this, the form of the investment, will again 
determine the proportion of the whole capital which shall be paid as wages to 
labourers.” (Part II., c. 1. p. 216.) 


As one turns once again to Mill’s review of Thornton, one can 
only suppose, bold as it appears to do so, that in the interval between 
writing his ‘Principles of Political Economy ” and that review, he 
had, while engaged on other studies, forgotten the. true conception 
of the wages-fund theory, and the reasoning by which it is estab- 
lished. All the propositions which form the argument for the wages- 
fund theory are to be found in Mill’s “ Principles,” though, it is 
true, as disjecta membra. What he says in the chapter “Of Wages,” 
really only amounts to a lucid statement of the problem. For his 
remarks on the “ Minimum of Profits,” and the “ Field for Employ- 
ment of Capital,” and the “ Tendency of Profits to the Minimum,” 
we have to look to a later division of the book. Professor Cairnes, 
however, has brought the parts together, and exhibited the whole 
theory in a very masterly manner. He has, as we have seen, the 
clearest possible comprehension of the nature of the “law” to be 
proved ;—=indeed, he carries this clear comprehension of the nature 
of economic laws always with him throughout his speculations ;— 
and he displays in the construction of the proof the logical skill for 
which he is also distinguished. He is forced to the conclusion that 
in an old country, where accumulation of capital has long been run- 
ning a neck-and-neck race with improvements in the arts of produc- 
tion and growth of population, the “ permanent rate of average wages” 
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cannot, either by trades union action or through any other agency, 
be raised above the present level. And he therefore believes that 
the condition of the working classes can be solidly improved only 
through their acquiring capital to supply the deficiency of wages; 
and that it is most important all their friends should grasp this 
truth, in order that their efforts may be directed into the best 
channel, namely, to providing facilities for the profitable investment 
of small savings. 

There are two or three consequences of the wages-fund theory, to 
which it may be worth while for me to draw attention. First, the 
permanent rate’ of average wages cannot be altered by diminution of 
population. For the number of the population has nothing to do 
with the minimum return upon his outlay which will content the 
capitalist ; and with the contraction of population the field for invest- 
ment contracts also. Such expressions, therefore, as the following 
in Mill’s “ Principles” are misleading : “‘ Wages depend upon the 
relative amount of capital and population.”? . . . . “It is not the 
absolute amount of accumulation or of production, that is of im- 
portance to the labouring classes; it is not the amount even of the 
funds destined for distribution among the labourers; it is the pro- 
portion between those funds and the numbers among whom they are 
shared. The condition of the class can be bettered in no other way 
than by altering that proportion to their advantage.”® Doubtless, 
wages are temporarily and locally affected by demand and supply, 
by the proportion of capital and labour; and therefore it is most 
important for the labourer’s sake that there should be no temporary 
or local congestion of population ; but Mr. Mill seems to mean 
something more than this. Also restriction of population will 
secure the cheapness of agricultural produce ; but not only is this 
an advantage of a kind quite different from a high rate of wages, it 
also depends on the proportion of population, not to capital, but to 
the fertility of the country. It is true, in an early stage of industry 
when population is superabundant as compared with capital seeking 
investment, wages are low and profits high, and the competition of 
capital-holders will raise wages till the minimum rate of profits has 
been reached; and the restriction of population will hasten the 
result. But when, as is assumed, the minimum rate of profit has 
been reached, it has been reached ; and though each extension of the 


(1) I have throughout employed the expression “rate of wages’’ to express the 
proportion of the produce which falls to the labourer’s share, just as by “ rate of profit’’ 
we mean the proportion of the produce which falls tothe capitalist. Professor Cairnes 
uses the term “rate of wages’’ sometimes to denote “real value of wages.’”’ It seems to 
me this is throwing away a word which we want to express an important distinction. 
For we should keep distinct the changes in the labourer’s position as he is a producer, 
and as he is a consumer. 

(2) Bk. ii. c. xi. § 1. (3) Bk. ii. ¢. xi. § 3. 
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field for investment, through improvements in the arts or through 
increase of population, will give scope for more capital to accumulate, 
the accumulation can only go on up to these new bounds, and no 
alteration can take place in the rates of profits and wages. 

Again; a good deal that is commonly said about unproductive 
consumption is inconsistent with the wages-fund theory. For, if 
average men will not invest for less than a certain profit, and as 
much capital is at any time invested as can be on condition of 
bringing in this profit, what boots putting a kind of stigma on 
unproductive consumption, and exhorting men to change from 
unproductive to productive? If some did make this change, other 
capital would before long be withdrawn. The point of importance 
is, not that the present unproductive consumption should be 
diminished, but that men’s moral character and tastes should be so 
refined, that their unproductive consumption will be of a kind 
truly beneficial both to themselves and to society. Once more: we 
get from the wages-fund theory clear ideas with regard to the 
ultimate effect upon the rate of wages of the introduction of 
machinery. It can have no ultimate effect upon the rate of wages. 
Each new invention simply extends the field for investment. Labour 
may at first, in consequence, be superabundant, profits high and 
wages low; but capital will accumulate till profits are at the old 
rate, and all the labourers, consequently, again employed at the old 
rate of wages. 

I have drawn these few inferences from the wages-fund theory 
which may help to remove lingering inconsistencies with the logical 
conception and demonstration of it. But I have now to observe 
that some uncertainty still hangs over one of its premises. Is it, in 
fact, a minimum rate of profit, or a minimum veal value of profits, 
less than which will not induce capitalists to invest? Supposing 
them to have been expending their whole profits as income, will 
they, as commodities, especially luxuries, are cheapened by the pro- 
gress of invention, and it becomes possible to maintain the same 
style of living as before on less than their total profits, lay by this 
surplus, and seeking to invest it, compete with one another till by 
degrees they have brought down the rate of profit to such a point 
that the real value of their total returns is no greater than before ? 
Or will they raise their style of living, because they do not choose 
to incur the risk and sacrifice involved in investment for less than 
the former ratio of return upon their outlay? It is said that real 
value of wages is what is made a fixed point of by the labouring 
classes ; they increase their numbers till, whatever may be the rate 
of wages, it will, owing to increased dearness of food, only enable 
them to live at a certain minimum standard of comfort. Are 
capitalists made in such an entirely different mould, that only 
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ratio of return, and not real value, is operative upon their wills? 
The point is all-important. For if it were a minimum real value of 
profits which set the limit to the amount of capital which is 
invested, the whole ultimate advantage of every improvement 
in production would pass over to the labourers. Capitalists 
wishing to invest what, without changing for the worse their 
mode of living, they could spare from their incomes, would by 
competing for labour raise the rate of wages; while the real value 
of wages would also be greater than before, except in so far as this 
result might be prevented by the growth of population. But if the 
limit is set by a minimum rate of profit, no permanent change, as 
we have seen, can take place in the proportion of the whole produce 
which falls to the labourer, however its real value may alter. 
Professor Cairnes assumes, as I believe other economists have done, 
that the capitalist’s mind is determined solely by rate of profit; and 
there are many reasons for thinking that this is the main con- 
sideration to be taken account of. Still, it seems to me likely that 
the other kind of motive may have influence at least to a limited 
extent, and a slight reduction of the rate of profits be consequently 
possible if their vea/ value increases. - If so, the inferences from the 
wages-fund theory will likewise need to be modified; and we may 
venture to hope that at least a slight benefit from the progress of 
invention may reach the labouring classes, in addition to that which 
they get in so far as they are consumers of cheapened commodities. 
However, what I am about to say with regard to trades union action 
is quite independent of the issue which I have just raised. 

The language of Professor Cairnes with regard to trades unions 
is on the whole depreciatory ; but there is one field for their action 
which he allows to be perfectly legitimate—namely, raising wages 
when and where profits are for a time exceptionally high. This is 
the principal field for it to which I should myself point ; and my 
chief difference with Professor Cairnes is, that he does not seem to 
me to estimate its importance highly enough. The correctness also 
of such expressions as the following I think very doubtful :—* An 
increased demand for labour would sooner or later spring up, and 
ultimately an advance of wages to as high a point as the actual 
state of things permitted.”'.. . “The utmost power which I am 
disposed to concede to trades unions over wages, where they seek 
their ends by compelling a positive increase of investment, is that of 
accelerating an advance already, so to speak, in the air, and which 
would come in the end without their intervention.” * 

We have already seen that in an old country where profits have 
reached their minimum, no rise of profits can be more than tempo- 
rary. But through temporary high profits, duly taken advantage 


(1) Page 266. (2) Page 274. 
A2 
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of, not a few capitalists who began life in a very small way have 
become millionaires; and all the capital-holders in some branches 
of trade have increased their property to many times its original 
amount. And so also through temporary high wages, accompanied 
by saving, whole classes of workmen might be raised from the rank 
of day-labourers to that of co-operative producers. Now Pro- 
fessor Cairnes rightly points to co-operative production as the great 
hope for the elevation of the working classes. But he does not lay 
sufficient stress upon one important means for obtaining the where- 
withal. The time when wages may be high is the time for the 
transition to be made; and seeing that the rise of wages cannot be 
maintained continuously, it is of first-rate importance to get it as 
soon as possible. If the rise which, it is said, would ultimately come 
through the natural operation of demand for labour, were to be a 
permanent one, the loss involved in delay would be small in com- 
parison with the subsequent gain. But as the case really stands, 
delay may mean the loss of a half or two-thirds, or more, of the 
whole advantage. In fact, no advantage comes to the labouring 
classes considered as a whole through that demand for labour to 
which the ordinary motives give rise; whether even the partial 
advantage will come by that means is uncertain; and also it is not 
correct to speak of the rise of wages early obtained out of the 
margin of high profits by trades union action, as if it were the 
same kind of advantage as might afterwards come of itself. 

The capital which rushes in to demand labour in a trade where 
profits are for the time high, and so raises the wages of the workmen 
in that trade, has been withdrawn from some other trade, where 
consequently a fall must ensue. It has been taken directly from 
the employment of labour, or it has been itself thrown out of 
employment through some improvement in the arts, which has 
cheapened production, and at the same time thrown labourers out 
of work, or it is no longer to be expended upon the luxuries pro- 
duced by some class of workmen. Take an instance of that kind 
which has impressed so deeply upon Mr. Brassey the power of 
demand for labour to raise wages. A railway is to be made through 
a district; a large quantity of capital is consequently introduced 
into it demanding labourers; and the rate of wages throughout the 
district is raised. But where did that imported capital come from? 
It must have come from the support of labour elsewhere. And what 
has been the consequence of the rise of wages which the farmers and 
others in the district have, owing to the competition of the railway- 
makers, been compelled to give? Why, that in order to recoup 
themselves, they have charged more for their commodities, so that 
their customers have refrained from buying some other commodities, 
upon the producers of which the loss has fallen. The utmost that 
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the ordinary motives of desire for gain will do, is to cause temporary 
rises in wages, corresponding to every one of which there are falls 
in other trades ; and to lead to the occupation of the new field for 
investment created by an improvement in the arts, when the 
labourers who at first were injured by that improvement will be, 
either in their former or in some other branch of trade, re-employed. 

In order to get a clear idea of these changes, which as civilisation 
progresses are continually taking place, with the greatest com- 
mixture of causes and effects, let us trace one by itself a little 
in detail. And since an improvement in the processes of production 
somewhere or other must have been in most cases, even in that of 
increased foreign demand, the origin of the extension of field for 
investment, let us begin with the effects on that trade where the 
improvement has taken place. The capitalist can now produce his 
commodities at far less cost than before. He may either sell them 
in the old limited quantity at the old price, turning off the superflu- 
ous workmen, or he may create a larger demand for the commodity, 
by lowering the price somewhat, though not at once to the full 
extent to which it might now be lowered, and to which it will 
ultimately fall, through the competition of other capitalists, if he 
does not anticipate them. Which course is adopted will depend on 
the nature of the commodity. For, on the other side, consumers may 
be willing to take either an amount exactly proportioned to the 
greater ultimate cheapness, or less than that amount, or more than 
that amount. If they take an amount exactly proportioned to the 
greater ultimate cheapness, the whole number of labourers will be 
employed, on the same terms as before, in conjunction with the new 
machines ; nor will they (the consumers) have, when once they are 
getting this commodity at its ultimate cheap rate, to retrench in 
other directions. Or, again, the consumers may take less than the 
proportionate amount. They will then spend more on something 
else, and raise profits, and perhaps wages, in that other trade; 
while in the trade where improvement in methods of production 
originally took place, the labourers will be injured. Lastly, the 
consumers may take more than the proportionate amount of the 
cheapened commodity. Then the labourers in that trade will very 
possibly be benefited, through the competition of capitalists for 
workmen in order to extend their operations; while workmen who 
produce the commodities for which demand is now diminishing have 
to suffer a fall of wages. 

Thus, in each case, advantage to one is counterbalanced by dis- 
advantage to some one else. Moreover, as I have indicated, it is 
doubtful whether the workmen, even in the prosperous trade, will 
reap any advantage at all, or how far they will. This depends on 
the degree to which the individual capitalists in the prosperous trade 
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are protected from the competition of each other and of outsiders. 
They always are, through being already in possession of their own 
trade, protected to some extent. On the other hand, it is true, the 
loss in the failing trade may sometimes fall on profits as well as on 
wages, and in fact it does. Yet both in seizing upon a gain, and 
protecting themselves against a loss, workmen not in union are at 
a disadvantage as compared with their employers, for those reasons, 
to have illustrated and enforced which so ably is the chief merit of 
Mr. Thornton’s book “On Labour’’—namely, because there are far 
greater obstacles to the workman’s removing his labour to other 
employments than to the capitalist’s removing his capital ; and also 
because of the perishable character of the commodity, labour, for it 
perishes bit by bit as the moments of delay in selling it fly past. 
Union puts the labourers on a footing of equality with their 
employers for bargaining. 

But further, I said that when trades union action succeeds in 
obtaining a rise of wages out of the margin of exceptionally high — 
profits, it cannot be correctly regarded as obtaining merely an earlier 
and larger advantage of the same kind as that smaller one which 
which would later come through demand for labour. For while every 
advantage that comes to any portion of the labouring class through 
ordinary demand for labour is accompanied by a disadvantage to 
some other portion of the same class, the advantage gained by the 
immediate rise of wages due to trades union action, when profits are 
high, is at the expense of the capitalist, and does not necessarily 
entail any loss upon other workmen. If the workmen themselves 
invested what they so obtained, as we hope they will do more and 
more, everything would remain as before with regard to the employ- 
ment of labour, but members of the working classes would be the owners 
of the new capital. At any rate, if the rise of wages does not exceed 
what would otherwise have been expended in increased unproductive 
consumption by their masters, there is no change, except as to the 
' persons who enjoy. And even if the workmen expend unproductively 
what their masters would have invested, and so impede the full occu- 
pation of the extended field for investment and re-employment of all 
workmen, it is probable that little or no harm is done, if, at least, as 
we are told, accumulation of capital always rapidly fills up any space 
that is given it. 

I pass on to the second head of Professor Cairnes’s examination 
into the policy of trades unions—their regulations for restricting 
the number of apprentices. Professor Cairnes endorses, without 
qualification of any kind, the condemnation which is passed upon 
this part of their action by economists, capitalists, and the middle and 
upper class public generally. Yet even in the face of this formid- 
able array of contrary opinion, I must venture to express some 
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dissent. I dare say the manner in which trades unions have 
attempted to restrict the number of apprentices may often perhaps, 
nay probably most often, have been selfish and short-sighted, and 
deserving of the strong condemnation which is passed upon it. But 
a salutary regulation of the number of apprentices in particular 
trades is at least conceivable; and some restriction—a restriction 
not injurious to the working classes generally—appears to me to be, 
for the interests of the particular workmen, necessary. For while it 
is the interest of the workmen in any trade to keep their numbers 
down as much as possible, it is the interest of the capitalist—I 
appeal, in proof of the assertion, to the common language of 
capitalists—to increase the number of workmen in his own trade 
and neighbourhood as much as possible, both in order that “ labour ” 
may be “cheap,” and also that he may be able to take full advan- 
tage of any sudden and exceptional opportunities for extending his 
trade which fluctuations in the market may offer. And when we 
consider how self-interest is earnestly believed and unblushingly 
professed to be a sufficient motive for men’s actions in trade, I do not 
think we can rely on the average capitalist’s not unduly increasing 
the number of his apprentices, if the opportunity of doing so offered 
itself. Nor, it seems to me, can we trust what should perhaps be the 
sufficient safeguard against this evil—the prudence of youths, or 
parents for their sons, among the labouring classes, in choosing their 
trades. They might easily be induced by baits which it would be 
worth the while of capitalists to offer, to enter trades which had 
already their complement. The due number of apprentices in a trade 
is that which will maintain the trade at its normal activity, and pro- 
vide for any permanent extensions of which it is certainly suscep- 
tible. Provided, therefore, the unions do not restrict the number of 
apprentices beyond this point, they do only what is right for them- 
selves (including the apprentices and would-be apprentices), and not 
unfair to the working classes generally. 

The last point in trades union action to which Professor Cairnes 
alludes is the attempt to “ make work,” by forcing the employment 
of clumsier methods of production, compelling the use of more than 
the necessary number of men, &c. Of course I have not a word to 
say for the trades unionists who are guilty of this. Such practices 
are, I believe, confined to the most local, least reputable unions. I 
wish, however, that leading trades unionists would more courageously 
exert their influence to stop the stupid and wicked practices in 
question, by denouncing them in very plain terms. 

There remains one aim which unquestionably trades unionist 
leaders are entertaining, but which I am surprised to find entirely 
passed over by Professor Cairnes. I mean their intention to attempt 
to regulate the supply of the commodities which they produce. To 
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regulate, mind, not permanently to restrict, supply. This is an 
all-important distinction, which is liable to be missed. A report 
appeared in the Times of February 25, of a speech of Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald’s to miners’ delegates at Glasgow, the gist of which 
evidently was that he considered that it was important for them, in 
the then falling state of the market, which was already overstocked with 
coal, not to suffer the glut to be increased by going on working for 
as many hours in the day, or as many days in the week, as before. 
The next day came a leading article on the subject, breathing 
throughout the idea that the miners were attempting to establish a 
monopoly, and addressing to them all the time-honoured and very 
true, but entirely inapplicable, commonplaces about free-trade. The 
fact is the working-men have come to perceive that all those 
irregularities in trade—from the very general over-production which 
is at the root of a commercial crisis, down to a glut of one particular 
commodity—which are so injurious to the community at large, cause 
to them especially most acute suffering. And they are determined 
to try at least to mitigate this by checking the increase of supply in 
a falling market. -The following sentences from an article by 
Mr. Lloyd Jones, in the Beehive of March 14, will prove that I am 
rightly representing their views. 


‘The state of the case is plain in relation to coal at the present moment. 
Through slackness in the iron trade and other causes demand has fallen off. 
Coal-owners have more stock on their hands than they can dispose of, and in 
their anxiety to procure custom they cannot be restrained from underselling 
each other. They may try to check themselves by union, but the temptation is 
too great; simply because so many of the weakest require money that they are 
compelled to make sales, and this would give them absolute possession of the 
markets if the wealthier did not come down to their price. But when this is 
done nothing is cured, nothing is altered permanently ; the needy men simply 
come down again, and so the evil race goes on till profits and wages are alike 
brought to a starvation point. The employers, it will -be thus seen, cannot 
help themselves ; they move on an inclined plane, and once set in motion they 
cannot stop till they have reached the bottom, dragging the men with them. 
The best preventive for this is in the workman’s hands, and it is precisely that 
which brought down the thunder of the Z’iimes on Mr. Macdonald’s head the 


other day—namely, to restrict supply. . . . Six days’ constant work on an 
already over-stocked market would leave no loophole of escape for employer or 
employed. ... ‘No. Ifthe markets are too full, we'll knock off one day, or 


two days, or even three days, as we prefer working three days each week at 
7s. per day, rather than six days at such reduction as we might be run down to 
in the competitions of an over-stocked market.’ ” 


I might quote also from an article to the same purpose in the 
Beehive of March 7. 

I cannot now discuss this wide question. It will be said that it is 
vain to look to workmen for such a discrimination of the states of 
the market as shall enable them rightly to regulate supply, when 
capitalists, with their superior knowledge, and though gluts are 
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injurious to them also, do not succeed in it. Greater wisdom is no 
doubt required for the purpose than we generally see signs of, at 
present, among trades unionists. It should, however,- be remembered 
that in one important respect workmen are more fitted to judge in 
this matter than their masters. The minds of the masters are 
biassed by cupidity. They are urged on to over-production by the 
hope of effecting at the right moment great sales. They are taking 
part in a lottery; they may suffer loss or they may win a great 
prize. But to the workman a glut is in any case, in the end, even if 
his own employer has realised great gains just before it came, 
nothing but a cause of severe suffering. 

I have attributed considerably greater power for good to trades 
unions than Professor Cairnes does. All the more do I feel the need 
for that development of high moral and intellectual qualities in their 
leaders which he desiderates; while at the same time I fully 
recognise that no action of trades unions, or anything else, can be 
effectual in permanently raising the working classes if unaccom- 
panied by prudent habits and the acquisition of capital on their 
part, 


V. H. Sranton. 








BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuaprer XII. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE INFAMOUS DR. SHRAPNEL. 


In the High street of the ancient and famous town and port of 
Bevisham, Rosamund met the military governor of.a neighbouring 
fortress, General Sherwin, once colonel of her husband’s regiment in 
India; and by him, as it happened, she was assisted in finding the 
whereabout of the young Liberal candidate, without the degrading 
resource of an application at the newspaper-office of his party. The 
general was leisurely walking to a place of appointment to fetch his 
daughter home from a visit to an old school-friend, a Miss Jenny 
Denham, no other than a ward, or a niece, or an adoption of Dr. 
Shrapnel’s: “A nice girl; a great favourite of mine,” the general 
said. Shrapnel he knew by reputation only as a wrong-headed 
politician; but he spoke of Miss Denham pleasantly two or three 
times, praising her accomplishments and her winning manners. His 
hearer suspected that it might be done to dissociate the idea of her 
from the ruffling agitator. ‘Is she pretty?” was a question that 
sprang from Rosamund’s intimate reflections. The answer was, 
“Yes.” 

“Very pretty ?” 

“I think very pretty,” said the general. 

“ Captivatingly ?”’ 

“Clara thinks she is perfect; she is tall and slim, and dresses 
well. The girls were with a French Madam in Paris. But, if you 
are interested about her, you can come on with me, and we shall 
meet them somewhere near the head of the street. I don’t,” the 
general hesitated and hummed—‘“ TI don’t call at Shrapnel’s.” 

“T have never heard her name before to-day,” said Rosamund. 

“ Exactly,” said the general, crowing at the aimlessness of a 
woman’s curiosity. 

The young ladies were seen approaching, and Rosamund had to 
ask herself whether the first sight of a person like Miss Denham 
would be of a kind to exercise a lively influence over the political 
and other sentiments of a dreamy sailor just released from ship- 
service. In an ordinary case she would have said no, for Nevil 
enjoyed a range of society where faces charming as Miss Denham’s 
were plentiful as roses in the rose-garden. But, supposing him free 
of his bondage to the foreign woman, there was, she thought and 
feared, a possibility that a girl of this description might capture a 
young man’s vacant heart sighing for a new mistress. And if so, 
further observation assured her Miss Denham was likely to be 
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dangerous far more than professedly attractive persons, enchantresses 
and the rest. Rosamund watchfully gathered all the superficial 
indications which incite women to judge of character profoundly. 
This new object of alarm was, as the general had said of her, tall and 
slim, a friend of neatness, plainly dressed, but exquisitely fitted, in 
the manner of Frenchwomen. She spoke very readily, not too much, 
and had the rare gift of being able to speak fluently with a smile on 
the mouth. Vulgar archness imitates it. She won and retained the 
eyes of her hearer sympathetically, it seemed. Rosamund thought 
her as little conscious as a woman could be. She coloured at times 
quickly, but without confusion. When that name, the key of Rosa- 
mund’s meditations, chanced to be mentioned, a flush swept over 
Miss Denham’s face. The candour of it was unchanged as she 
gazed at Rosamund, with a look that asked, “ Do you know him?” 

Rosamund said, “‘I am an old friend of his.” 

‘“‘ He is here now, in this town.” 

“‘T wish to see him very much.” 

General Sherwin interposed: “ We won’t talk about political 
characters just for the present.” 

“TI wish you knew him, papa, and would advise him,” his daughter 
said. 

The general nodded hastily. ‘ By-and-by, by-and-by.” 

They had in fact taken seats at a table of mutton pies in a pastry- 
cook’s shop, where dashing military men were restrained by their 
sole presence from a too noisy display of fascinations before the 
fashionable waiting-women. 

Rosamund looked at Miss Denham. As soon as they were in the 
street the latter said, “If you will be good enough to come with 
me, madam?.. .” 

Rosamund bowed, thankful to have been comprehended. The two 
young ladies kissed cheeks and parted. General Sherwin raised his 
hat, and was astonished to see Mrs. Culling join Miss Denham in 
accepting the salute, for they had not been introduced, and what 
could they have in common? It was another of the oddities of 
female nature. 

“My name is Mrs. Culling, and I will tell you how it is that I am 
interested in Captain Beauchamp,’”’ Rosamund addressed her com- 
panion. “I am his uncle’s housekeeper. I have known him and loved 
him since he was a boy. I am in great fear that he is acting rashly.” 

“You, honour me, madam, by speaking to me so frankly,” Miss 
Denham answered. 

“He is quite bent upon this election?” 

“Yes, madam. Iam not, as you can suppose, in his confidence, 
but I hear of him from Dr. Shrapnel.” 

“ Your uncle ?” 

“T call him uncle: he is my guardian, madam.” 
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It is perhaps excusable that this communication did not cause the 
doctor to shine with added lustre in Rosamund’s thoughts, or ennoble 
the young lady. 

‘You are not relatives, then ?”’ she said. 

‘‘ No, unless love can make us so.” 

“‘ Not blood-relatives ? ” 

“No.” 

“Ts he not very ... extreme?” 

“He is very sincere.” 

“I presume you are a politician ?”’ 

Miss Denham smiled. ‘Could you pardon me, madam, if I said 
that I was ?” 

The counterquestion was a fair retort enfolding a gentler irony. 
Rosamund felt that she had to do with wits as well as with vivid 
feminine intuitions in the person of this Miss Denham. 

She said, “I really am of opinion that our sex might abstain from 
politics.” 

“We find it difficult to do justice to both parties,” Miss Denham 
followed. ‘It seems to be a kind of clanship with women; hardly 
even that.” 

Rosamund was inattentive to the conversational slipshod, and 
launched one of the heavy affirmatives which are in dialogue full 
stops. She could not have said why she was sensible of anger, but 
the sentiment of anger, or spite (if that be a lesser degree of the 
same affliction), became stirred in her bosom when she listened to 
the ward of Dr. Shrapnel. A silly pretty puss of a girl would not 
have excited it, nor an avowed blood-relative of the demagogue. 

Nevil’s hotel was pointed out to Rosamund, and she left her card 
there. He had been absent since eight in the morning. There was 
the probability that he might be at Dr. Shrapnel’s, so Rosamund 
walked on. 

“ Captain Beauchamp gives himself no rest,” Miss Denham said. 

“Oh! I know him, when once his mind is set on anything,” said 
Rosamund. “Is it not too early to begin to—canvass, I think, is 
the word ?”’ 

“ He is studying whatever the town can teach him of its wants; 
that is, how he may serve it.” 

“Indeed! But if the town will not have him to serve it? ” 

“He imagines that he cannot do better, until that has been 
decided, than to fit himself for the post.” 

“ Acting upon your advice? Imean, of course, your uncle’s; that 
is, Dr. Shrapnel’s.”’ 

“ Dr. Shrapnel thinks it will not be loss of time for Captain Beau- 
champ to grow familiar with the place, and observe as well as read.”’ 


“Tt sounds almost as if Captain Beauchamp had submitted to be 
Dr. Shrapnel’s pupil.” 
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“Tt is natural, madam, that Dr. Shrapnel should know more of 
political ways at present than Captain Beauchamp.” 

“To Captain Beauchamp’s friends and relatives it appears very 
strange that he should have decided to contest this election so suddenly. 
May I inquire whether he and Dr. Shrapnel are old acquaintances ? ” 

“ No, madam, they are not. They had never met before Captain 
Beauchamp landed, the other day.” 

“T am surprised, I confess. I cannot understand the nature of an 
influence that induces him to abandon a profession he loves and 
shines in, for politics, at a moment’s notice.” 

“Miss Denham was silent, and then said : 

“T will tell you, madam, how it occurred, as far as circumstances 
explain it. Dr. Shrapnel is accustomed to give a little country feast 
to the children I teach, and their parents if they choose to come, 
and they generally do. They are driven to Northeden Heath, where 
we set up a booth for them, and try with cakes and tea and games to 
make them spend one of their happy afternoons and evenings. We 
succeed, I know, for the little creatures talk of it and look forward 
to the day. When they are at their last romp, Dr. Shrapnel speaks 
to the parents.” 

“ Can he obtain a hearing ?”” Rosamund asked. 

“ He has not so very large a crowd to address, madam, and he is 
much beloved by those that come.”’ 

‘He speaks to them of politics on those occasions ? ” 

_“ Adouci a leur intention, bien entendu. It is not a political 
speech, but Dr. Shrapnel thinks that, in a so-called free country 
seeking to be really free, men of the lowest class should be educated 
in forming a political judgment.” 

“ And women too?” 

“And women, yes. Indeed, madam, we notice that the women 
listen very creditably.” 

“They can put on the air.” 

“Tam afraid, not more than the men do. To get them to listen 
is something. They suffer like the men, and must depend on their 
intelligence to win their way out of it.” 

Rosamund’s meditation was exclamatory: “ What can be the age 
of this pretentious girl ?” 

An afterthought turned her more conciliatorily towards the person, 
but less towards the subject. She was sure that she was lending 
ear to the echo of the dangerous doctor, and rather pitied Miss 
Denham for awhile, reflecting that a young woman stuffed with 
such ideas would find it hard to get a husband. Mention of Nevil 
revived her feeling of hostility. 

“We had seen a gentleman standing near and listening atten- 
tively,” Miss Denham resumed, “and when Dr. Shrapnel concluded 
a card was handed to him. He read it and gave it to me, and said, 
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‘You know that name.’ It was a name we had often talked about 
during the war. He went to Captain Beauchamp and shook his hand. 
He does not pay many compliments, and he does not like to receive 
them, but it was impossible for him not to be moved by Captain 
Beauchamp’s warmth in thanking him for the words he had spoken. 
I saw that Dr. Shrapnel became interested in Captain Beauchamp 
the longer they conversed. We walked home together. Captain 
Beauchamp supped with us. I left them at half-past eleven at night, 
and in the morning I found them walking in the garden. They 
had not gone to bed at all. Captain Beauchamp has remained in 
Bevisham ever since. He soon came to the decision to be a candidate 
for the borough.” 


Rosamund checked her lips from uttering—to be a puppet of Dr. 
Shrapnel’s ! 

She remarked, “ He is very eloquent—Dr. Shrapnel ? ” 

Miss Denham held some debate with herself upon the term. 

* Perhaps it is not eloquence ; he often . . . no, he is not an orator.” 

Rosamund suggested that he was persuasive, possibly. 

Again the young lady deliberately weighed the word, as though 
the nicest measure of her uncle or adoptor’s quality in this or that 
direction were in requisition and of importance—an instance of a 
want of delicacy of perception Rosamund was not sorry to detect. 
For good-looking, refined-looking, quick-witted girls can be grown ; 
but the nimble sense of fitness, ineffable lightning-footed tact, comes 
of race and breeding, and she was sure Nevil was a man soon to feel 
the absence of that. 

‘Dr. Shrapnel is persuasive to those who go partly with him, or 
whose condition of mind calls on him for great patience,” Miss Den- 
ham said at last. 

‘IT am only trying to comprehend how it was that he should so 
rapidly have won Captain Beauchamp to his views,” Rosamund ex- 
plained ; and the young lady did not reply. 

Dr. Shrapnel’s house was about a mile beyond the town, on a 
common of thorn and gorse, through which the fir-bordered highway 
ran. <A fence waist-high enclosed its plot of meadow and garden, so 
that the doctor, while protecting his own, might see and be seen of 
the world, as was the case when Rosamund approached. He was 
pacing at long slow strides along the gravel walk, with his head bent 
and bare, and his hands behind his back, accompanied by a gentleman 
who could be no other than Nevil, Rosamund presumed to think ; 
but drawing nearer she found she was mistaken. 

“That is not Captain Beauchamp’s figure,” she said. 

“No, it is not he,” said Miss Denham. 

Rosamund saw that her companion was pale. She warmed to her 
at once ; by no means on account of the pallor in itself. 

“T have walked too fast for you, I fear.” 
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“Oh, no; I am accused of being a fast walker.” : 

Rosamund was unwilling to pass through the demagogue’s gate. 
On second thoughts, she reflected that she could hardly stipulate to 
have news of Nevil tossed to her over the spikes, and she entered. 

While receiving Dr. Shrapnel’s welcome to a friend of Captain 
Beauchamp, she observed the greeting between Miss Denham and the 
younger gentleman. It reassured her. They met like two that 
have a secret. 

The dreaded doctor was an immoderately tall man, lean and wiry, 
carelessly clad in a long loose coat of no colour, loose trousers, and 
huge shoes. He stooped from his height to speak, or rather swing the 
stiff upper half of his body down to his hearer’s level and back again, 
like a ship’s mast on a billowy sea. He was neither rough nor 
abrupt, nor did he roar bull-mouthedly as demagogues are expected 
to do, though his voice was deep. He was actually, after his fashion, 
courteous, it could be said of him, except that his mind was too 
visibly possessed by distant matters for Rosamund’s taste, she being 
accustomed to drawing-room and hunting and military gentlemen, 
who can be all in the words they utter. Nevertheless he came out 
of his lizard-like look with the down-dropped eyelids quick at a 
resumption of the dialogue ; sometimes gesturing, sweeping his arm 
round. A stubborn tuft of iron-grey hair fell across his forehead, 
and it was apparently one of his life’s labours to get it to lie amid 
the mass, for his hand rarely ceased to be in motion without an 
impulsive stroke at the refractory forelock. He peered through his 
eyelashes ordinarily, but from no infirmity of sight. The truth was 
that the man’s nature counteracted his spirit’s intenser eagerness 
and restlessness by alternating a state of repose that resembled 
dormancy, and so preserved him. Rosamund was obliged to give 
him credit for straightforward eyes when they did look out and 
flash. Their filmy blue, half overflown with grey by age, was 
poignant while the fire in them lasted. Her antipathy attributed 
something electrical to the light they shot. 

Dr. Shrapnel’s account of Nevil stated him to haye gone to call 
on Colonel Halkett, a new resident at Mount Laurels, on the Otley 
river. He offered the welcome of his house to the lady who was 
Captain Beauchamp’s friend, saying, with extraordinary fatuity (so it 
sounded in Rosamund’s ears), that Captain Beauchamp would certainly 
not let an evening pass without coming to him. Rosamund sug- 
gested that he might stay late at Mount Laurels, 

“Then he will arrive here after nightfall,” said the doctor. “A 
bed is at your service, ma’am.” 

The offer was declined. ‘I should like to have seen him to-day ; 
but he will be home shortly.” 

“ He will not quit Bevisham till this election’s decided, unless to 
hunt a stray borough vote, ma’am,” 
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“He goes to Mount Laurels.” 

“ For that purpose.” 

“T do not think he will persuade Colonel Halkett to vote in the 
Radical interest.” 

“That is the probability with a landed proprietor, ma’am. We 
must knock, whether the door opens or not. Like,’ the doctor 
laughed to himself up aloft, “like a watchman in the night to say _ 
that he smells smoke on the premises.” 

“Surely we may expect Captain Beauchamp to consult his family 
about so serious a step as this he is taking,’ Rosamund said, with an 
effort to be civil. 

“Why should he ?” asked the impending doctor. 

His head continued in the interrogative position when it had 
resumed its elevation. The challenge for a definite reply to so 
outrageous a question irritated Rosamund’s nerves, and, loth though 
she was to admit him to the subject, she could not forbear from 
saying, “Why? Surely his family have the first claim on him!” 

“Surely not, ma’am. There is no first claim. A man’s wife and 
children have a claim on him for bread. A man’s parents have 
a claim on him for obedience while he is a child. A man’s uncles, 
aunts, and cousins have no claim on him at all, except for help in 
necessity, which he can grant and they require. None—wife, 
children, parents, relatives—none have a claim to bar his judgment 
and his actions. Sound the conscience, and sink the family! With 
a clear conscience, it is best to leave the family to its own debates. 
No man ever did brave work who held counsel with his family. The 
family view of a man’s fit conduct is the weak point of the country. 
It is no other view than, ‘ Better thy condition for our sakes.’ Ha! 
In this way we breed sheep, fatten oxen: men are dying off. 
Resolution taken, consult the family means—waste your time! 
Those who go to it want an excuse for altering their minds. The 
family view is everlastingly the shopkeeper’s! Purse, pence, ease, 
increase of worldly goods, personal importance—the round, the 
English round! Dare do that, and you forfeit your share of port 
wine in this world; you won’t be dubbed with a title; you'll be 
fingered at! Lord, Lord! is it the region inside a man, or out, 
that gives him peace? Out, they say; for they have lost faith in 
the existence of an inner. They haven’t it. Air-sucker, blood- 
pump, cooking machinery, and a battery of trained instincts, aptitudes, 
fill up their vacuum. I repeat, ma’am, why should young Captain 
Beauchamp spend an hour consulting his family?- They won't 
approve him ; he knows it. They may annoy him; and what is the 
gain of that? They can’t move him; on that I let my right hand 
burn. So it would be useless on both sides. He thinks so. So do 
I. He is one of the men to serve his country on the best field we 
can choose for him. In a ship’s cabin be is thrown away. Ay, ay, 
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War, and he may go aboard. But now we must have him ashore. 
Too few of such as he! ” 

“It is matter. of opinion,” said Rosamund, very tightly com- 
pressed ; scarcely knowing what she said. 

How strange, besides hateful, it was to her to hear her darling 
spoken of by a stranger who not only pretended to appreciate but to 
possess him! A stranger, a man of evil, with monstrous ideas! A 
terribly strong inexhaustible man of a magical power too; or would 
he otherwise have won such a mastery over Nevil ? 

Of course she could have shot a rejoinder to confute him with all 
the force of her indignation, save that the words were tumbling 
about in her head like a world in disruption, which made her feel a 
weakness at the same time that she gloated on her capacity, as 
though she had an enormous army, quite overwhelming if it could 
but be got to move in advance. This very common condition of the 
silent-stricken, unused in dialectics, heightened Rosamund’s disgust 
by causing her to suppose that Nevil had been similarly silenced, in 
his case vanquished, captured, ruined ; and he dwindled in her 
estimation for a moment or two. She felt that among a sisterhood 
of gossips she would soon have found her voice, and struck down the 
demagogue’s audacious sophisms; not that they affected her in the 
slightest degree for her own sake: Shrapnel might think what he 
liked, and say what he liked, as far as she was concerned, apart from 
the man she loved. Rosamund went through these emotions alto- 
gether on Nevil’s behalf, and longed for her affirmatising inspiring 
sisterhood until the thought of them threw another shade on him. 

What champion was she to look to? Towhom but to Mr. Everard 
Romfrey ? 

It was with a spasm of delighted reflection that she hit on Mr. 
Romfrey. He was like adiscovery to her. With his strength and his 
skill, his robust common sense and rough shrewd wit, his prompt 
comparisons, his chivalry, his love of combat, his old knightly blood, 
was not he a match, and an overmatch, for the ramping Radical who 
had tangled Nevil in his rough snares? ‘She ran her mind over Mr. 
Romfrey’s virtues, down even to his towering height and breadth. 
Could she but once draw these two giants into collision in Nevil’s 
presence, she was sure it would save him. The method of doing it 
she did not stop to consider: she enjoyed her triumph in the idea. 

Meantime she had passed from Dr. Shrapnel to Miss Denham, 
and carried on a conversation becomingly. Tea had been made in 
the garden, and she had politely sipped half a cup, which involved 
no step inside the guilty house, and therefore no distress to her 
antagonism. The sun descended. She heard the doctor reciting. 
Could it be poetry? In her imagination the sombre hues surround- 
ing an incendiary opposed that bright spirit. She listened, smiling 
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incredulously. Miss Denham could interpret looks, and said, “ Dr. 
Shrapnel is very fond of those verses.” 

Rosamund’s astonishment caused her to say, “Are they his own?” 
—a piece of satiric innocency at which Miss Denham laughed softly 
as she answered, “ No.” 

Rosamund pleaded that she had not heard them with any dis- 
tinctness. 

“ Are they written by the gentleman at his side ?” 

“Mr. Lydiard? No. He writes, but the verses are not his.’’ 

“‘ Does he know—has he met Captain Beauchamp ?” 

“Yes, once. Captain Beauchamp has taken a great liking to his 
works.” 

Rosamund closed her eyes, feeling that she was in a nest that had 
determined to appropriate Nevil. But at any rate there was the 
hope and the probability that this Mr. Lydiard of the pen had taken 
a long start of Nevil in the heart of Miss Denham; and struggling 
to be candid, to ensure some meditative satisfaction, Rosamund 
admitted to herself that the girl did not appear to be one of the 
wanton giddy-pated pusses who play two gentlemen or more on 
their line. Appearances, however, could be deceptive: never pre- 
tend to know a girl by her face, was one of Rosamund’s maxims. 

She was next informed of Dr. Shrapnel’s partiality for music 
towards the hour of sunset. Miss Denham mentioned it, and the 
doctor, presently sauntering up, invited Rosamund to a seat on a 
bench near the open window of the drawing-room. “He nodded to 
his ward to go in. . 

“T am a fire-worshipper, ma’am,” he said. ‘“ The god of day is 
the father of poetry, medicine, music: our best friend. See him 
there! My Jenny will spin a thread from us to him over the 
millions of miles, with one touch of the chords, as quick as he shoots 
a beam onus. Ay! on her wretched tinkler called a piano, which 
tries at the whole orchestra and murders every instrument in the 
attempt. But it’s convenient, like our modern civilisation—a taming 
and a diminishing of individuals for an insipid harmony ! ” 

“You surely do not object to the organ P—I fear I cannot wait, 
though,” said Rosamund. 

Miss Denham entreated her. ‘“ Oh! do, madam. Not to hear 
me—I am not so perfect a player that I should wish it—but to see 
him. Captain Beauchamp may now be coming at any instant.” 

Mr. Lydiard added, “I have an appointment with him here for 
this evening.” 

“You build a cathedral of sound in the organ,” said Dr. Shrapnel, 
casting out a league of leg as he sat beside his only half-persuaded 
fretful guest. “ You subject the winds to serve you; that’s a gain. 
You do actually accomplish a resonant imitation of the various 
instruments; they sing out as your two hands command them— 
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trumpet, flute, dulcimer, hautboy, drum, storm, earthquake, ethereal 
quire; you have them at your option. But tell me of an organ in 
the open air? The sublimity would vanish, ma’am, both from the 
notes and from the structure, because accessories and circumstances 
produce its chief effects. Say that an organ is a despotism, just as 
your piano is the Constitutional bourgeois. Match them with the 
trained orchestral band of skilled individual performers, indoors or 
out, where each grasps his instrument, and each relies on his fellow 
with confidence, and an unrivalled concord comes of it. That is our 
republic: each one to his work; allin union! There’s the motto 
for us! Zhen you have music, harmony, the highest, fullest, finest ! 
Educate your men to form a band, you shame dexterous trickery, and 
imitation sounds. Then for the difference of real instruments from 
clever shams! Oh, ay, one will set your organ going; that is, one 
in front, with his couple of panting air-pumpers behind—his 
ministers!”’ Dr. Shrapnel laughed at some undefined mental 
image, apparently careless of any laughing companionship. “ One 
will do it for you, especially if he’s born to doit. Born!” A slap 
of the knee reported what seemed to be an immensely contemptuous 
sentiment. ‘‘ But free mouths blowing into brass and wood, ma’am, 
beat your bellows and your whifflers ; your artificial choruses—crash, 
crash! your unanimous plebiscitums! Beat them? There’s no contest: 
we’re in another world; we’re in the sun’s world, ma’am—yonder ! ” 

Miss Denham’s opening notes on the despised piano put a curb 
on the doctor. She began a Mass of Mozart’s, without the usual 
preliminary rattle of the keys, as of a crier announcing a per- 
formance, straight to her task, for which Rosamund thanked her, 
liking that kind of composed simplicity: she thanked her more for 
cutting short the doctor’s fanatical nonsense. It was perceptible to 
her that a species of mad metaphor had been wriggling and tearing 
its passage through a thorn-bush in his discourse, with the furious 
urgency of a sheep in a panic; but where the ostensible subject 
ended and the metaphor commenced, and which was which at the 
conclusion, she found it difficult to discern—much as the sheep would 
be when he had left his fleece behind him. She could now have 
said, “ Silly old man!” 

Dr. Shrapnel appeared most placable. He was gazing at his 
Authority in the heavens, tangled among gold clouds and purple ; 
his head bent acutely on one side, and his eyes upturned in dim 
speculation. His’ great feet planted on their heels faced him, 
suggesting the stocks; his arms hung loose. Full many a hero of 
the alehouse, anciently amenable to leg-and-foot imprisonment in 
the grip of the parish, has presented as respectable an air. His 
forelock straggled as it willed. 

Rosamund rose abruptly as soon as the terminating notes of the 
Mass had been struck. 
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Dr. Shrapnel seemed to be concluding his devotions before he 
followed her example. 

“There, ma’am, you have a telegraphic system for the soul,” he 
said. ‘It is harder work to travel from this place to this” (he 
pointed at ear and breast) “than from here to yonder” (a similar 
indication traversed the distance between earth and sun). ‘ Man’saim 
has hitherto been to keep men from having a soul for this world: he 
takes it for something infernal. He ?—I mean, they that hold power. 
They shudder to think the conservatism of the earth will be shaken 
by achange; they dread they won’t get men with souls to fetch and 
carry, dig, root, mine, forthem. Right!—what then? Digging and 
mining will be done; so will harping and singing. But then we have 
a natural optimacy! Then, on the one hand, we whip the man-beast 
and the man-sloth ; on the other, we seize that old fatted iniquity— 
that tyrant! that tempter ! that legitimated swindler cursed of Christ ! 
that palpable Satan whose name is Capital !—by the neck, and have 
him disgorging within three gasps of his life. He is the villain! 
Let him live, for he too comes of blood and bone. He shall not 
grind the faces of the poor ‘and helpless—that’s all.” 

The comicality of her having such remarks addressed to her pro- 
voked a smile on Rosamund’s lips. 

“ Don’t go at him like Samson blind,” said Mr. Lydiard ; and 
Miss Denham, who had returned, begged her guardian to entreat 
the guest to stay. 

She said in an undertone, “I am very anxious you should see 
Captain Beauchamp, madam.” 

“I too; but he will write, and I really can wait no longer,” 
Rosamund replied, in extreme apprehension lest a certain degree of 
pressure should overbear her repugnance to the doctor’s dinner- 
table. Miss Denham’s look was fixed on her; but, whatever it might 
mean, Rosamund’s endurance was at an end. She was invited to 
dine; she refused. She was exceedingly glad to find herself on the 
high road again, with a prospect of reaching Steynham that night ; 
for it was important that she slfould not have to confess a visit to 
Bevisham now when she had so little of favourable to tell Everard 
Romfrey of his chosen nephew. Whether she had acted quite 
wisely in not remaining to see Nevil, was an agitating question that 
had to be silenced by an appeal to her instincts of repulsion, and a 
further appeal for justification of them to her imaginary sisterhood 
of gossips. How could she sit and eat, how pass an evening in that 
house, in the society of that man? Her tuneful chorus cried, 
“How indeed!” Besides, it would have offended Mr. Romfrey to 
hear that she had done so. Still she could not refuse to remember 
Miss Denham’s marked intimations of there being a reason for 
Nevil’s friend to seize the chance of an immediate interview with 
him ; and in her distress at the thought, Rosamund reluctantly, but 
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as if compelled by necessity, ascribed the young lady’s conduct to a 
strong sense of personal interests. 

“ Evidently she has no desire he shou!d run the risk of angering a 
rich uncle.” 

This shameful suspicion was unavoidable: there was no other 
opiate for Rosamund’s blame of herself after letting her instincts 
gain the ascendancy. 

It will be found a common case, that when we have yielded to our 
instincts, and then have to soothe conscience, we must slaughter 
somebody, for a sacrificial offering to our sense of comfort. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A SUPERFINE CONSCIENCE. 


However much Mr. Everard Romfrey may have laughed at Nevil 
Beauchamp with his ‘banana-wreath,’ he liked the fellow for having 
volunteered for that African coast-service, and the news of his pro- 
motion by his admiral to the post of commander through a death 
vacancy, had given him an exalted satisfaction, for as he could 
always point to the cause of failures, he strongly appreciated success. 
The circumstance had offered an occasion for the new commander to 
hit him hard upon a matter of fact. Beauchamp had sent word of 
his advance in rank, but requested his uncle not to imagine him 
wearing an additional epaulette ; and he corrected the infallible 
gentleman’s error (which had of course been reported to him when 
he was dreaming of Renée, by Mrs. Culling) concerning a lieutenant’s 
shoulder decorations, most gravely; informing him of the anchor 
on the lieutenant’s pair of epaulettes, and the anchor and star ona 
commander’s, and the crown on a captain’s, with a well-feigned 
solicitousness to save his uncle from blundering further. This was 
done in the dry neat manner which Mr. Romfrey could feel to be his 
own turned on him. He began to conceive a vague respect for the 
fellow who had proved him wrong upon a matter of fact. Beau- 
champ came from Africa rather worn by the climate, and imme- 
diately obtained the command of the Ariadne corvette, which had 
been some time in commission in the Mediterranean, whither he 
departed, without visiting Steynham; allowing Rosamund to think 
him tenacious of his wrath as well as of love. Mr. Romfrey 
considered him to be insatiable for service. Beauchamp, during his 
absence, had shown himself awake to the affairs of his country once 
only, in an urgent supplication he had forwarded for all his uncle’s 
influence to be used to get him appointed to the first vacancy in 
Robert Hall’s naval brigade, then forming a part of our handful in 
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insurgent India. The fate of that chivalrous Englishman, that born 
sailor-warrior, that truest of heroes, imperishable in the memory of 
those who knew him, and in our annals, young though he was when 
death took him, had wrung from Nevil Beauchamp such a letter of 
tears as to make Mr. Romfrey believe the naval crown of glory his 
highest ambition. Who on earth could have guessed him to be 
bothering his head about politics all the while! Or was the whole 
stupid business a freak of the moment ? 

It became necessary for Mr. Romfrey to contemplate his eccentric 
nephew in the light of a mannikin once more. Consequently he 
called to mind, and bade Rosamund Culling remember, that he had 
foreseen and had predicted the mounting of Nevil Beauchamp on his 
political horse one day or another; and perhaps the earlier the 
better. And a donkey could have sworn that when he did mount 
he would come galloping in among the Radical rough-riders. 
Letters were pouring upon Steynham from men and women of 
Romfrey blood and relationship concerning the positive tone of 
Radicalism in the commander’s address. Everard laughed at them. 
As a practical man, his objection lay against the poor fool’s choice of 
the peccant borough of Bevisham. Still, in view of the needfulness 
of his learning wisdom, and rapidly, the disbursement of a lot of his 
money, certain to be required by Bevisham’s electors, seemed to be 
the surest method for quickening his wits. Thus would he be acting 
as his own chirurgeon, gaily practising phlebotomy on his person to 
cure him of his fever. Too much money was not the origin of the 
fever in Nevil’s case, but he had too small a sense of the value of 
what he possessed, and the diminishing stock would be likely to cry 
out shrilly. 

To this effect, never complaining that Nevil Beauchamp had not 
come to him to take counsel with him, the high-minded old gentle- 
man talked. At the same time, while indulging in so philosophical 
a picture of himself as was presented by a Romfrey mildly account- 
ing for events and smoothing them under the infliction of an offence, 
he could not but feel that Nevil had challenged him: such was the 
reading of it; and he waited for some justifiable excitement to fetch 
him out of the magnanimous mood, rather in the image of an angler, 
it must be owned. 

“ Nevil understands that I am not going to pay a farthing of his 
expenses in Bevisham ?” he said to Mrs. Culling. 

She replied’ blandly and with innocence, “I have not seen him, 
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He nodded. At the next mention of Nevil between them, he 
asked, ‘‘ Where is it he’s lying perdu, ma’am ? ” 
“T fancy in that town, in Bevisham.” 
‘“‘ At the Liberal, Radical, hotel ?”’ 
“T dare say ; some place; I am not certain... . ” 
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“The rascal doctor’s house there? Shrapnel’s ?” 

“ Really . . . . I have not seen him.” 

‘“‘ Have you heard from him?” 

“T have had a letter; a short one.” 

‘“‘ Where did he date his letter from ?” 

“From Bevisham.” 

“ From what house ? ” 

Rosamund glanced about for a way of escaping the question. 
There-was none but the door. She replied, “ From Dr. Shrapnel’s.” 

“ That’s the Anti-Game-Law agitator.” 

‘You do not imagine, sir, that Nevil subscribes to everything the 
horrid man agitates for ?” 

“You don’t like the man, ma’am.”’ 

“T detest him.” 

“ Ha! So you have seen Shrapnel ? ” 

“Only for a moment ; a moment or two. I cannot endure him. 
I am sure I have reason.” 

Rosamund flushed exceedingly red. The visit to Dr. Shrapnel’s 
house was her secret, and the worming of it out made her feel 
guilty, and that feeling revived and heated her antipathy to the 
Radical doctor. 

“What reason ?” said Mr. Romfrey, freshening at her display of 
colour. 

She would not expose Nevil to the accusation of childishness by 
confessing her positive reason, so she answered, “The man is a kind 
of man.... I was not there long; I was glad to escape. He...” 
she hesitated : for in truth it was difficult to shape the charge 
against him, and the effort to be reticent concerning Nevil, and 
communicatiye, now that he had been spoken of, as to the detested 
doctor, reduced her to some confusion. She was also fatally anxious 
to be in the extreme degree conscientious, and corrected and modi- 
fied her remarks most suspiciously. 

“ Did he insult you, ma’am ?”’ Mr. Romfrey inquired. 

She replied hastily, “Oh, no. He may be a good man in his way. 
He is one of those men who do not seem to think a woman may 
have opinions. He does not scruple to outrage those we hold. I 
am afraid he is an infidel. His ideas of family duties and ties, and 
his manner of expressing himself, shocked me, that is all. He is 
absurd. I dare say there is no harm in him, except for those who 
are so unfortunate as to fall under his influence—and that, I feel 
sure, cannot be permanent. He could not injure me personally. 
He could not offend me, I mean. Indeed, I have nothing whatever 
to say against him, as farasI.... ” 

“ Did he fail to treat you as a lady, ma’am ?” 

Rosamund was getting frightened by the significant pertinacity of 
her lord. 
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“T am sure, sir, he meant no harm.” 

“Was the man uncivil to you, ma’am?” came the emphatic in- 
terrogation. 

She asked herself, had Dr. Shrapnel been uncivil toward her ? 
And so conscientious was she, that she allowed the question to be 
debated in her mind for half a minute, answering then, “ No, not 
uncivil. I cannot exactly explain... . He certainly did not 
intend to be uncivil. He is only an unpolished, vexatious man ; 
enormously tall.” 

Mr. Romfrey ejaculated, “Ha! humph !” 

His view of Dr. Shrapnel was taken from that instant. It was, 
that this enormously big blustering agitator against the preservation 
of birds, had behaved rudely towards the lady officially the chief of 
his household, and might be considered in the light of an adversary ~ 
one would like to meet. The size of the man increased his aspect 
of villany, which in return added largely to his giant size. Everard 
Romfrey’s mental eye could perceive an attractiveness about the 
man little short of magnetic; for he thought of him so much that he 
had to think of what was due to his pacifical disposition (deeply 
believed in by him) to spare himself the trouble of a visit to 
Bevisham. 

The young gentleman whom he regarded as the Radical doctor’s 
dupe, fell in for a share of his view of the doctor, and Mr. Romfrey 
became less fitted to observe Nevil Beauchamp’s doings with the 
Olympian gravity he had originally assumed. 

The extreme delicacy of Rosamund’s conscience was fretted by a 
remorseful doubt of her having conveyed a just impression of Dr. 
Shrapnel, somewhat as though the sleek fine coat of it were brushed 
the wrong way. Reflection warned her that her deliberative in- 
tensely sincere pause before she responded to Mr. Romfrey’s last 
demand, might have implied more than her words. She consoled 
herself with the thought that it was the dainty susceptibility of her 
conscientiousness which caused these noble qualms, and so deeply 
does a refined nature esteem the gift, that her pride in it helped her 
to overlook her moral perturbation. She was consoled, moreover, 
up to the verge of triumph in her realisation of the image of a 
rivalling and excelling power presented by Mr. Romfrey, though it 
had frightened her at the time. Let not Dr. Shrapnel come across 
him! She hoped he would not. Ultimately she could say to her- 
self, ‘Perhaps I need not have been so annoyed with the horrid 
man.” It was on Nevil’s account. Shrapnel’s contempt of the 
claims of Nevil’s family upon him was actually a piece of impudence, 
impudently expressed, if she remembered correctly. And Shrapnel 
was a black malignant, the foe of the nation’s Constitution, deserving 
of punishment if ever man was; with his ridiculous metaphors, and 
talk of organs and pianos, orchestras and despotisms, and flying to 
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the sun! How could Nevil listen to the creature! Shrapnel must 
be a shameless hypocrite to mask his wickedness from one so clear- 
sighted as Nevil, and no doubt he indulged in his impudence out of 
wanton pleasure in it. His business was to catch young gentlemen 
of family, and to turn them against their families, plainly. That 
was thinking the best of him. No doubt he had his objects to gain. 
“He might have been as impudent as he liked to me ; I would have 
pardoned him!” Rosamund exclaimed. Personally, you see, she 
was generous. On the whole, knowing Everard Romfrey as she did, 
she wished that she had behaved, albeit perfectly discreet in her 


behaviour, and conscientiously just, a shade or two differently. But 
the evil was done. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE AND MR. TIMOTHY TURBOT. 


Nervi declined to come to Steynham, clearly owing to a dread of 
hearing Dr. Shrapnel abused, as Rosamund judged by the warmth 
of his written eulogies of the man, and an ensuing allusion to Game. 
He said that he had not made up his mind as to the Game Laws. 
Rosamund mentioned the fact to Mr. Romfrey. ‘So we may stick 
by our licenses to shoot to-morrow,” he rejoined. Of a letter that 
he also had received from Nevil, he did not speak. She hinted at 
it, and he stared. He would have deemed it as vain a subject to 
discourse of India, or continental affairs, at a period when his house 
was full for the opening day of sport, and the expectation of keeping 
up his renown for great bags on that day so entirely occupied his 
mind. Good shots were present who had contributed to the fame of 
Steynham on other opening days. Birds were plentiful and pro- 
mised not to be too wild. He had the range of the Steynham 
estate in his eye, dotted with covers; and after Steynham, Holdes- 
bury, which had never yielded him the same high celebrity, but 
both lay mapped out for action under the profound calculations of 
the strategist, ready to show the skill of the field tactician. He 
could not attend to Nevil. Even the talk of the forthcoming elec- 
tions, hardly to be avoided at his table, seemed a puerile distraction. 
Ware the foe of his partridges and pheasants, be it man or vermin ! 
The name of Shrapnel was frequently on the tongue of Captain 
Baskelett. Rosamund heard him, in her room, and his derisive 
shouts of laughter over it. Cecil was a fine shot, quite as fond of 
the pastime as his uncle, and always in favour with him while sport 
stalked the land. He was in gallant spirits, and Rosamund, brooding 
over Nevil’s fortunes, and sitting much alone, as she did when there 
were guests in the house, gave way to her previous apprehensions. 
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She touched on them to Mr. Stukely Culbrett, her husband’s old 
friend, one of those happy men who enjoy perceptions without opinions, 
and are not born to administer comfort to other than themselves. 
As far as she could gather, he fancied Nevil Beauchamp was in 
danger of something, but he delivered his mind only upon cir- 
cumstances and characters: Nevil risked his luck, Cecil knew his 
game, Everard Romfrey was the staunchest of mankind: Stukely 
had nothing further to say regarding the situation. She asked him 
what he thought, and he smiled. Could a reasonable head venture 
to think anything in particular? He repeated the amazed, “ You 
don’t say so!” of Colonel Halkett, on hearing the name of the new 
Liberal candidate for Bevisham at the dinner-table, together with 
some of Cecil’s waggish embroidery upon the theme. 

Rosamund exclaimed angrily, “Oh! if I had been there he 
would not have dared.” 

“Why not be there?” said Stukely. “You have had your 
choice for a number of years.” 

She shook her head, reddening. 

But supposing that she had greater privileges than were hers 
now? ‘The idea flashed. A taint of personal pique, awakened by 
the fancied necessity for putting her devotedness to Nevil to proof, 
asked her if she would then be the official housekeeper to whom 
Captain Baskelett bowed low with affected respect and impertinent 
affability, ironically praising her abroad as a wonder among women 
that could at one time have played the deuce in the family, had she 
chosen to do so. 

Just as you like,” Mr. Culbrett remarked. It was his ironical 
habit of mind to believe that the wishes of men and women— 
women as well as men-—were expressed by their utterances. 

“But speak of Nevil to Colonel Halkett,” said Rosamund, 
earnestly carrying on what was in her heart. ‘ Persuade the 
colonel you do not think Nevii foolish—not more than just a little 
impetuous. I want that marriage to come off! Not on account of 
her wealth. She is to inherit a Welsh mine from her uncle, you 
know, besides being an only child. Recall what Nevil was during 
the war. Miss Halkett has not forgotten it, I am sure, and a good 
word for him from a man of the world would, I am certain, counter- 
act Captain Baskelett’s—are they designs? At any rate, you can 
if you like help Nevil with the colonel. I am convinced they are 
doing him a mischief. Colonel Halkett has bought an estate—and 
what a misfortune that is!—close to Bevisham. I fancy he is 
Toryish. Will you not speak to him ?—at my request? I am so 
helpless I could cry.” : 

“Fancy you have no handkerchief,” said Mr. Culbrett : ‘and give 
up scheming, pray. One has only to begin to scheme, to shorten 
life to half-a-dozen hops and jumps. I could say to the colonel, 
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‘Young Beauchamp’s a. political cub: he ought to have a motherly 
wife.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, you are right; don’t speak to him at all,” said 
Rosamund, feeling that there must be a conspiracy to rob her of her 
proud independence, since not a soul could be won to spare her 
from taking some energetic step, if she would be useful to him_she 
loved. 

Colonel Halkett was one of the guests at Steynham who knew 
and respected her, and he paid her a visit and alluded to Nevil’s 
candidature, apparently not thinking much the worse of him. 
“We can’t allow him to succeed,” he said, and looked for a smiling 
approval of such natural opposition, which Rosamund gave him 
readily safter he had expressed the hope that Nevil Beauchamp 
would take advantage of his proximity to Mount Laurels during the 
contest to try the hospitality of the house. ‘He won’t mind meeting 
his uncle?” Thecolonel’s eyes twinkled. “‘ My daughter has engaged 
Mr. Romfrey and Captain Baskelett to come to us when they have 
shot Holdesbury.” 

And Captain Baskelett ! thought Rosamund ; her jealousy whisper- 
ing that the mention of his name close upon Cecilia Halkett’s might 
have a nuptial signification. 

She was a witness from her window—a prisoner’s window, her 
eager heart could have termed it—of a remarkable ostentation of 
cordiality between the colonel and Cecil, in the presence of Mr. 
Romfrey. Was it his humour to conspire to hand Miss Halkett to 
Cecil, and then to show Nevil the prize he had forfeited by his folly ? 
The three were on the lawn a little before Colonel Halkett’s departure. 
The colonel’s arm was linked with Cecil’s while they conversed. 
Presently the latter received his afternoon letters, and a newspaper. 
He soon had the paper out at a square stretch, and sprightly informa- 
tion for the other two was visible in his crowing throat. Mr. Romfrey 
raised the gun from his shoulder-pad, and grounded it. Colonel 
Halkett wished to peruse the matter with his own eyes, but Cecil 
could not permit it; he must read it aloud for them, and he suited 
his action to the sentences. Had Rosamund been accustomed to * 
leading articles which are the composition of men of an imposing 
vocabulary, she would have recognised and as good as read one in 
Cecil’s gestures as he tilted his lofty stature forward and back, 
marking his commas and semicolons with flapping of his elbows, and 
all but doubling his body at his periods. Mr. Romfrey had enough 
of it half way down the column; his head went sharply to left and 
right. Cecil’s peculiar foppish slicing down of his hand pictured 
him protesting that there was more and finer of the inimitable stuff 
to follow.. The end of the scene exhibited the paper on the turf, and 
Colonel Halkett’s hand on Cecil’s shoulder, Mr. Romfrey nodding 
some sort of acquiescence over the muzzle of his gun, whether 
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reflective or positive Rosamund could not decide. She sent outa 
footman for the paper, and was presently communing with its 
eloquent large type, quite unable to perceive where the comicality or 
the impropriety of it lay, for it would have struck her that never 
were truer things of Nevil Beauchamp better said in the tone 
befitting them. This perhaps was because she never heard fervid 
praises of him, or of anybody, delivered from the mouth, and it is 
not common to hear Englishmen phrasing great eulogies of one 
another. Still, as a rule, they do not object to have it performed in 
that region of our national eloquence, the Press, by an Irishman or 
a Scotchman. And what could there be to warrant Captain Baskelett’s 
malicious derision, and Mr. Romfrey’s nodding assent to it, in an 
article where all was truth ? 

The truth was mounted on an unusually high wind. It was 
indeed a leading article of a banner-like bravery, and the unrolling 
of it was designed to stir emotions. Beauchamp was the theme. 
Nevil had it under his eyes earlier than Cecil. The paper was 
brought into his room with the beams of day, damp from the presses 
of the Bevisham Gazette, exactly opposite to him in the White Hart 
hotel, and a glance at the paragraphs gave him a lively ardour to 

spring to his feet. What writing! He was uplifted as “The heroical 
- Commander Beauchamp, of the Royal Navy,” and ‘Commander 
Beauchamp, R.N., a gentleman of the highest connections” : he was 
“that illustrious Commander Beauchamp, of our matchless navy, who 
proved on every field of the last glorious war of this country that the 
traditional valour of the noble and indomitable blood transmitted to 
his veins had lost none of its edge and weight since the battle-axes 
of the Lords de Romfrey, ever to the fore, clove the skulls of our 
national enemy on the wide and fertile champaigns of France.” 
This was pageantry. 

There was more of it. Then the serious afflatus of the article con- 
descended, as it were, to blow a shrill and well-known whistle :—the 
study of the science of navigation made by Commander Beauchamp, 
R.N., was cited for a jocose warranty of a seaman’s aptness to assist 
in steering the Vessel of the State. After thus heeling over, to tip 
a familiar wink to the multitude, the leader tone resumed its fit 
deportment. Commander Beauchamp, in responding to the invitation 
of the great and united Liberal party of the borough of Bevisham, 
obeyed the inspirations of genius, the dictates of humanity, and what 
he rightly considered the paramount duty, as it is the proudest 
ambition, of the citizen of a free country. 

But for an occasional drop and bump of the sailing gas-bag upon 
catch-words of enthusiasm, which are the rhetoric of the merely 
windy, and a collapse on a poetic line, which too often signalizes the 
rhetorician’s emptiness of his wind, the article was eminent for flight, 
» sweep, and dash, and sailed along far more grandly than ordinary 
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provincial organs for the promoting or seconding of public opinion, 
that are as little to be compared with the mighty metropolitan as are 
the fife and bugle boys practising on their instruments round melan- 
choly outskirts of garrison towns with the regimental marching full 
band under the presidency of its drum-major. No signature to the 
article was needed for Bevisham to know who had returned to the 
town to pen it. Those long-stretching sentences, comparable to the 
very ship Leviathan, spanning two Atlantic billows, appertained to 
none but the renowned Mr. Timothy Turbot, of the Corn Law cam- 
paigns, Reform agitations, and all manifestly popular movements 
requiring the heaven-endowed man of speech, an interpreter of multi- 
tudes, and a prompter.. Like most men who have little to say, he was 
an orator in print, but that was a poor medium for him—his body 
without his fire. Mr. Timothy’s place was the platform. <A wise 
discernment, or else a lucky accident (for he came hurriedly from the 
soil of his native isle, needing occupation), set him on that side in 
politics which happened to be making an established current and 
strong headway. Oratory will not work against the stream, or on 
languid tides. Driblets of movements that allowed the world to 
doubt whether they were so much: movements as illusions of the 
optics, did not suit his genius. Thus he was a Liberal, no Radical, 
fountain. Liberalism had the attraction for the orator of being the 
active force in politics, between two passive opposing bodies, the 
aspect of either of which it can assume for a menace to the other, 
Toryish as against Radicals; a trifle red in the eyes of the Tory. It 
can seem to lean back on the Past; it can seem to be amorous of the 
Future. It is actually the thing of the Present and its urgencies, 
therefore popular, pouring forth the pure waters of moderation, strong 
in their copiousness. Delicious and rapturous effects are to be pro- 
duced in the flood of a Liberal oration by a chance infusion of. the 
fierier spirit, a flavour of Radicalism. That is the thing to set an 
audience bounding and quirking. Whereas if you commence by 
tilting a Triton pitcher full of the neat liquor upon them, you have to 
resort to the natural element for the orator’s art of variation, you are 
diluted—and that’s bathos, to quote Mr. Timothy. It was a fine 
piece of discernment in him. Let Liberalism be your feast, Radi- 
calism your spice. And now and then, off and on, for a change, for 
diversion, for a new emotion, just for half an hour or so—ahem! now 
and then the Sunday coat of Toryism will give you an air. You 
have only to complain of the fit, to release your shoulders in a trice. 
Mr. Timothy felt for his art as poets do for theirs, and considered 
what was best adapted to speaking, purely to speaking. Upon no 
creature did he look with such contempt as upon Dr. Shrapnel, 
whose loose disjunct audiences he was conscious he could, giving 
the doctor any start he liked, whirl away from him, and have com- 
pact, enchained, at his first flourish; yea, though they were ‘the 
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poor man,’ with a stomach for the political distillery fit to drain 
relishingly every private bog-side or mountain-side tap in old Ireland 
in its best days—the illicit, you understand. 

Further, to quote Mr. Timothy’s points of view, the Radical orator 
has but two notes, and one is the drawling pathetic, and the other 
is the ultra-furious; and the effect of the former we liken to the 
English working man’s wife’s hob-set queasy brew of well-meant 
villany, that she calls by the innocent name of tea; and the latter is 
to be blown, asks to be blown, and never should be blown without at 
least seeming to be blown, with an accompaniment of a house on 
fire. Sir, we must adapt ourselves to our times. Perhaps a spark or 
two does lurk about our house, but we have vigilant watchmen in 
plenty, and the house has been pretty fairly insured. Shrieking in 
it is an annoyance to the inmates, nonsensical ; weeping is a sickly 
business. The times are against Radicalism to the full as much as 
great oratory is opposed to extremes. These drag the orator too 
near to the matter. So it is that one Radical speech is amazingly 
like another—they all have the earth-spots. They smell, too; they 
smell of brimstone. Soaring is impossible among that faction; but 
this they can do, they can furnish the Tory his opportunity to soar. 
When hear you a thrilling Tory speech that carries the country with 
it, save when the incendiary Radical has shrieked? If there was 
envy in the soul of Timothy, it was addressed to the fine occasions 
offered to the Tory speaker for vindicating our ancient principles and 
our sacred homes. He admired the tone. to be assumed for that 
purpose: it was a good note. Then could the Tory, delivering at 
the right season the Shakespearian—“ This England ....” and 
Byronic— The inviolate Island..... ” shake the frame, as 
though smiting it with the tail of the gymnotus electricus. Ah! 
and then could he thump out his Horace, the Tory’s mentor and his 
cordial, with other great ancient comic and satiric poets, his old port 
of the classical cellarage, reflecting veneration upon him who did but 
name them to an audience of good dispositions. The Tory possessed 
also an innate inimitably easy style of humour, that had the long 
reach, the jolly lordly indifference, the comfortable masterfulness, of 
the whip of a four-in-hand driver, capable of flicking and stinging, 
and of being ironically caressing. Timothy appreciated it, for he 
had winced under it: No professor of Liberalism could venture on it, 
unless it were in the remote district of a back parlour, in the society 
of a cherishing friend or two, and with a slice of lemon requiring to 
be re-floated in the glass. 

But gifts of this description were of a minor order. Liberalism 
gave the heading cry, devoid of which parties are dogs without a 
scent, orators mere pump-handles. The Tory’s cry was but a 
whistle to his pack, the Radical howled to the moon like any chained 
hound. And no wonder, for these parties had no established 
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current, they were as hard-bound waters; the Radical being diked 
and dammed most soundly, the Tory resembling a placid lake of the 
plains, fed by springs and no confluents. For such good reasons, 
Mr. Timothy rejoiced in the happy circumstances which had expelled 
him from the shores of his native isle to find a refuge and a vocation 
in Manchester at a period when an orator happened to be in request 
because dozens were wanted. That centre of convulsions and source 
of streams possessed the statistical orator, the reasoning orator, and 
‘ the inspired ; with others of quality; and yet it had need of an — 
ever-ready spontaneous imperturbable speaker, whose bubbling 
generalizations and ability to beat the drum humorous could swing 
halls of meeting from the grasp of an enemy, and then ascend on 
incalescent adjectives to the popular idea of the sublime. He was 
the artistic orator of Corn Law Repeal, the Manchester flood, before 
which time Whigs were, since which they have walked like spectral 
antediluvians, or floated as dead canine bodies that are sucked away 
on the ebb of tides and flung back on the flow, ignorant whether 
they be progressive or retrograde. Timothy Turbot assisted in that 
vast effort. It should have elevated him beyond the editorship of a 
country newspaper. Why it did not do so his antagonists pretended 
to know, and his friends would smile to hear. The report was that 
he worshiped the nymph Whisky. 

Timothy’s article had plucked Beauchamp out of bed; Beau- 
champ’s card in return did the same for him. 

“‘Commander Beauchamp? I am heartily glad to ‘make your 
acquaintance, sir; I’ve been absent, at work, on the big business we 
have in common, I rejoice to say, and am behind my fellow townsmen 
in this pleasure: lucky I slept here in my room above, where I don’t 
often sleep, for the row of the machinery—it’s like a steamer that 
won’t go, though it’s always starting ye,” Mr. Timothy said in a 
single breath, upon entering the back office of the Gazette, like 
unto those accomplished violinists who can hold on the bow to finger 
an incredible number of notes, and may be imaged as representing 
slow paternal Time, that rolls his capering dot-headed generation of 
mortals over the wheel, hundreds to the minute. ‘You'll excuse 
my not shaving, sir, to come down to your summons without an 
extra touch to the neck-band.”’ 

Beauchamp beheld a middle-sized round man, with loose lips 
and pendant indigo jowl, whose eyes twinkled watery, like pebbles 
under the shore-wash, and whose neck-band needed an extra touch 
from fingers other than his own. 

“T am sorry to have disturbed you so early,” he replied. 

“Not a bit, Commander Beauchamp, not a bit, sir. Early or late, 
and ay ready—with the Napiers. Ill wash, I’ll wash.” 

“TI came to speak to you of this article of yours on me. They 
tell me in the office that you are the writer. Pray don’t 
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‘Commander’ me so much. It’s not customary, and I object 
to it.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” Timothy acquiesced. 

“ And for the future, Mr. Tarbot, please to be good enough not to 
allude in print to any of my performances here and there. Your 
intentions are complimentary, but it happens that I don’t like a 
public patting on the back.” 

“No, and that’s true,” said Timothy. 

His appreciative and sympathetic agreement with these sharp 
strictures on the article brought Beauchamp to a stop. 

Timothy waited for him; then, smoothing his prickly cheek, 
remarked: “If I’d guessed your errand, Commander Beauchamp, 
I’d have called in the barber before I came down, just to make 
myself decent for a first introduction.” 

Beauchamp was not insensible to the slyness of the poke at him. 
“ You see, I come to the borough unknown to it, and as quietly as 
possible, and I want to be taken as a politician,” he continued, for 
the sake of showing that he had sufficient to say to account for his 
hasty and peremptory summons of the writer of that article to his 
presence. “It’s excessively disagreeable to have one’s family lugged 
into notice in a newspaper—especially if they are of different politics. 
I feel it.” 

“ All would, sir,” said Timothy. 

“Then why the deuce did you do it ?” 

Timothy drew a lading of air into his lungs. ‘“ Politics, Com- 
mander Beauchamp, involves the doing of lots of disagreeable things 
to ourselves and our relations; it’s positive. I’m a soldier of the 
Great Campaign: and who knows it better than I, sir? It’s 
climbing the greasy pole for the leg o’ mutton, that makes the 
mother’s heart ache for the jacket and the nether garments she 
mended neatly, if she didn’t make them. Mutton or no mutton, 
there’s grease for certain! Since it’s sure we can’t be disconnected 
from the family, the trick is to turn the misfortune to a profit; and 
allow me the observation that an old family, sir, and a high and 
titled family, is not to be despised for a background of a portrait in 
naval uniform, with medal and clasps, and some small smoke of 
powder clearing off over there:—that’s if we’re to act sagaciously 
in introducing an unknown candidate to a borough that has a sneak- 
ing liking for the kind of person, more honour to it. I’m a political 
veteran, sir; I speak frdm experience. We must employ our 
weapons, every one of them, and all off the grindstone.” 

“ Very well,” said Beauchamp. “ Now understand; you are not 
in future to employ the weapons—as you call them—that I have 
objected to.” 

Timothy gaped slightly. 

“Whatever you will, but no puffery,” Beauchamp added. “Can 
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I by any means arrest—purchase—is it possible, tell me, to lay an 
embargo—stop to-day’s issue of the Gazette ?” 

“No more than the bite of a mad dog,” Timothy replied, before 
he had considered upon the monstrous nature of the proposal. 

Beauchamp humphed, and tossed his head. The simile of the dog 
struck him with intense effect. 

“There’d be a second edition,” said Timothy, “and you might 
buy up that. But there'll be a third, and you may buy up that; 
but there’ll be a fourth, and a fifth, and so on ad infinitum, with the 
advertisement of the sale of the foregoing creating a demand like a 
raging thirst in a shipwreck, in Bligh’s boat, in the tropics. I’m 
afraid, Com—Captain Beauchamp, sir, there’s no stopping the Press 
while the people have an appetite for it—and a Company’s at the 
back of it.” . 

“Pooh, don’t talk to me in that way; all I complain of is the 
figure you have made of me,”’ said Beauchamp, fetching him smartly 
out of his nonsense; “and all I ask of you is not to be at it again. 
Who would suppose from reading an article like that, that Iam a 
candidate with a single political idea! ” 

“ An article like that,” said.Timothy, winking, and a little 
surer of his man now that he suggested his possession of ideas, 
‘an article like that is the best cloak you can put on a candidate 
with too many of ’em, Captain Beauchamp. [I'll tell you, sir; 
I came, I heard of your candidature, I had your -sketch, the 
pattern of ye, before me, and I was told that Dr. Shrapnel 
fathered you politically. There was my brief! I had to per- 
suade our constituents that you, Commander Beauchamp of the Royal 
Navy, and the great family of the Earls of Romfrey, one of the 
heroes of the war, and the recipient of a Royal Humane Society’s 
medal for saving life in Bevisham waters, were something more than 
the Radical doctor’s political son ; and, sir, it was to this end, aim, and 
object, that I wrote the article I am not ashamed to avow as mine, 
and I do so, sir, because of the solitary merit it has of serving your 
political interests as the Liberal candidate for Bevisham by counter- 
acting the unpopularity of Dr. Shrapnel’s name, on the one part, and 
of reviving the credit due to your valour and high bearing on the 
field of battle in defence of your country on the other, so that 
Bevisham may apprehend, in spite of party distinctions, that it has 
the option, and had better seize upon the honour, of making a M.P. 


- of a hero.”’ 


Beauchamp interposed hastily: ‘Thank you, thank you for the 
best of intentions. But let me tell you I am prepared to stand or 
fall with Dr. Shrapnel, and be hanged to all that humbug.” 

Timothy rubbed his hands with an abstracted air of washing. 
“Well, commander, well, sir, they say a candidate’s to be humoured 
in his infancy, for he has to do all the humouring before he’s many 
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weeks old at it; only there’s the fact !—he soon finds out he has to pay 


for his first fling, like the son of a family sowing his oats to reap his 
Jews. Credit me, sir, I thought it prudent to counteract a bit of an 
apothecary’s shop odour in the junior Liberal candidate’s address. I 
found the town sniffing, they scented Shrapnel in the composition.” 

“Every line of it was mine,” said Beauchamp. 

“Of course it was, and the address was admirably worded, sir, I 
make bold to say it to your face; but most indubitably it threatened 
powerful drugs for weak stomachs, and it blew cold on votes, which 
are sensitive plants like nothing else in botany.” 

. “Tf they are only to be got by abandoning principles, and by 
anything but honesty in stating them, they may go,” said 
Beauchamp. 

“T repeat, my dear sir, I repeat, the infant candidate delights in 
his honesty, like the babe in its nakedness, the beautiful virgin in 
her innocence. So he does; but he discovers it’s time for him to 
wear clothes in a contested election. And what’s that but to 
preserve the outlines pretty correctly, whilst he doesn’t shock and 
horrify the sight? A dash of conventionalism makes the whole 
civilised world kin, ye know. That’s the truth. You must appear 
to be one of them, for them to choose you. After all, there’s no 
harm in a dyer’s hand; and, sir, a candidate looking at his own, 
when he has won the election .. . .” 

“ Ah, well,” said Beauchamp, swinging on his heel, “and now I'll 
take my leave of you, and I apologise for bringing you down here so 
early. Please attend to what I have said; it’s peremptory. You 
will give me great pleasure by dining with me to-night, at the hotel 
opposite. Will you? I don’t know what kind of wine I shall be 
able to offer you. Perhaps you know the cellar, and may help me in 
that.” 

Timothy grasped his hand, “ With pleasure, Captain Beauchamp. 
They have a bucellas over there that’s old, and a tolerable claret, and 
a port to be inquired for under the breath, in a mysteriously intimate 
tone of voice, as one says, ‘I know of your treasure, and the corner 
under ground where it lies.’ Avoid the champagne: ’tis the ban- 
queting wine. Ditto the sherry. One can drink them, one can 
drink them.” 

“ At a quarter to eight this evening, then,” said Nevil. 

“Tl be there at the stroke of the clock, sure as the date of a 
bill,” said Timothy. 

“And it’s early to guess whether you'll catch Bevisham or you 
won’t,” he reflected, as he gazed at the young gentleman crossing 
the road; “but female Bevisham’s with you, if that counts for much.” 
Timothy confessed that, without the employment of any weapon 
save arrogance and a look of candour, the commander had gone some 
way toward catching the feminine side of himself. 
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